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Football  Euro  96  final:  Czech  Republic  1 Germany  2 (after  extra  time) 


Bierhoff  has  golden  touch 
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David  Lacey  at  Wembley 

A 1.0 NO-AWAITED  l ouch  of 
alchemy  from  a substitute, 
Oliver  Bierhoff,  won  the 
European  Championship  for  Ger- 
many on  Sunday  night  in  ;i  Wemb- 
ley final  fit  to  set  before  the  Queen. 
The  golden  moment  owed  sunne- 
1 1 ting  to  a goalkeeper's  slinking 
hand  but  it  spared  the  tournament 
the  agonies  of  an  ultimate  shoot-out. 

Having  come  off  the  German 
bench  to  equalise  almost  straight- 
away, Bierhoff  scored  again  in  the 
filth  minute  of  sudden-death  over- 
time to  defeat  u Czech  Republic 
team  whose  stylish  football  had  be- 
lied their  earlier  reticence. 

I  In  Irik  Berger  had  given  the 
Czechs  the  lend  with  11  controversial 
I tenuity  just  before  tin*  hour.  Bier- 
liciff  came  on  in  the  fifth  minute  nnd 
ifiualised  three  minutes  later. 

Ihcn.  after  four-and-a-half  min- 
utes of  extra- Lime,  Bierhoff  turned 
on  n ball  from  Klinsmann  and  saw 
Kouba  only  half-save  his  shot, 
which  had  enough  momentum  to 
carry  it  into  the  net. 

A mixture  of  celebration  nnd  con- 
fusion followed.  As  the  ball  went  in  a 
linesman's  Hag  was  raised  fur  off- 
side against  Knnl/.  hut  the  German 
I tench  erupted  on  to  the  field  in  ex- 
ultation. Eventually  the  Italian  ref- 
eree Pierluigi  I’airetto  consulted  his 
fellow  official  and  derided  that 
Kmtlz  hnd  nut  been  interfering  with 
piny.  The  goal  stood. 

So  the  Germans  won  the  Euro- 
pean title  for  the  first  time  since 
1WU  and  the  third  lime  in  all.  It  was 
their  first  honour  since  reunifica- 


tion. Vbgts's  first  success  as  national 
coach,  and  a triumph  for  German 
resilience  and  the  will  to  win. 

When  the  Czechs  took  the  lead, 
Vogts's  team  looked  in  deep  trouble. 
Already  weakened  by  injuries  and 
suspensions,  they  lost  Eilts  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  His  absence  left 
the  defence  badly  exposed  but  Bier- 
lioff's  first  goal  changed  everything 
and  his  second  left  the  Czechs  fac- 
ing a void  of  disappointment. 

The  Czechs  deserved  some  sym- 
pathy from  a near-capacity  crowd, 
for  their  ability  to  match  the  Ger- 
mans on  die  counter-attack  and  the 
superior  rhythm  of  many  of  their 
movements  did  much  to  make  the 
final  a better  spectacle  than  many 
had  expected. 

Despite  thin  resources,  Vogts  still 
won  the  match  — Klinsmann  re- 
turned in  ihc  German  attack  and 
stayed  on  to  the  end  but  his  injured 
calf  restricted  his  movements. 
Ziege,  on  the  other  hand,  was  back 
to  his  best  form. 

The  Czechs  created  two  early 
chances  but  Berger  and  Poborsky 
scorned  both,  and  Germany  all  but 
went  ahead  11  minutes  before  half- 
time when  Kuntz's  volley  beat 
Kouba  but  Rada  hooked  it  dear. 

In  the  <1 1st  minute  Kunlz  had  only 
Koubn  to  heat  but  the  Czech  bravely 
blocked  his  shut.  A minute  Inlcr 
Kuka  dispossessed  Eilts  on  the  left 
to  set  himself  up  with  n similar 
chance  but  Kopkc  emulated 
Kuuha’s  save. 

Eills’s  final  had  another  two  min- 
utes to  run.  On  the  stroke  of  half- 
time  lie  missed  a tackle  on  Nemec, 
fell  awkwardly  and  was  carried  off. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


Across 

1 See  20 

■t  Space  (or  pulp  developed  in  iho 
cl.vk?  (A) 

ft  Everywhere  its  absolutely 
finished  business  (3,  <1.  J,  -I) 

10  Tiut*  needs  work  mount J St. 
David's  < Jay  tfti 

1 1 English  (jul.  Iinluin  boy.  and 
t lent iin*t  student  missing  (ft) 

1 2 Qv  ip|  -or  neoi  loci  wJmn  there's 
i loony  on  ..i  |rro(ft 

I fS  Wf  mri  ;i  Ixy  s aljont  I litre  1 Y and 

?31M 

t i Ptu!o-i'.ipfi'.*f  of  Ihe*  lift  I decireo 
’.Vlll  I pd'lg'Jf  (5) 


Bode  replaced  him  for  the  second 
half. 

Chance  for  chance,  the  Czechs 
were  still  Germany’s  equals  and  two 
minutes  before  the  hour  they  were 
ahead.  Kuka  won  an  important 
header  to  find  Poborsky,  who  ad- 
vanced towards  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  penalty  area,  where 
Sanmier  made  a lunging  challenge 
outside  the  18-yard  line. 

He  made  minimal  contact,  if  in- 
deed any  at  all.  but  Poborsky  flew 
through  die  air  into  the  area,  the 
penalty  was  awarded  aniid  German 
protests  and  Berger,  Sammer's 
Borussia  Dortmund  team-mate, 
drove  in  die  spot-kick. 

Eilts  was  now  badly  missed  and 
Helmer  and  Sammer  were  cau- 
tioned for  panic-stricken  body- 
checks.  Enter  Bierhoff.  Within 
three  minutes  Ziege  floated  over  a 
free-kick  from  the  right  and  who 
else  but  Bierhoff  should  get  on  the 
end  of  It  to  head  the  scores  level? 

Germany  grew  stronger  towards 
the  end  of  normal  time.  Only  a su- 
perb tackle  by  Rada  denied  Klins- 
mann, and  Kopke  did  well  to  push 
wide  a shot  from  Sinicer,  who  had 
come  on  for  Poborsky. 

Somehow  one  knew  that  extra- 
lime  would  not  go  the  distance,  and 
so  it  soon  proved.  Twenty  years 
after  losing  a European  Champion- 
ship final  to  Czechoslovakia  in  a 
jtenaliy  shoot-out  Germany  hnd 
achieved  some  redress. 

Uefa  is  unlikely  to  abandon  the 
sudden-dentli  principle  now.  It  is 
sadistic  but  on  Sunday  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  tournament,  it  did 
the  trick. 


insect,  an  expert  flier  (5.  7) 

2 Muslim  claim:  is  It  flexible?  (9) 

3 Not  dead  meal?  (5) 

4 A break  in  the  post  for 
dispersing  files  (4' 1 -4) 

5 Like  this  little  house  in  London 
(4) 

6 Bitter  end.  nearly,  when  it’s 
tranquil  outside  (9) 

7 Ancient  bishop  at  ancient  city 
creates  a stink  (5) 

9 Corridor  for  drugs  going  to  stall 
if  not  kept  up  (7, 5) 

1 3 Equestrian  event:  only  a trip  will 
spoil  it  (4,  5) 

1 4 A device  on  a banner  Is  tetter 
than  one  on  gold  (9) 

16  Home  base  keeps  brother  or 
sister  out  of  sight  (9) 

20, 1 across  Clue  for  girl  student: 
17,  23.  3. 19,  4 across  15  26. 
etc.  (5, 5) 

22  King  — of  Israel  — and  harlot  (5) 

23  Gives  Incentives,  say,  with 
strings  (4) 


1 8 Novel  structure  in  which  a 
companion  to  Ihe  French,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  held  (9) 

19  Plant  a runner,  peihaps.  pul  in 
ns  well  (6) 

2 1 Look  into  questionable  firsts 
with  a lot  ol  bloomers  (8) 

2-1  Bauxite  mixed  with  shingle  may 
be  soon  put  out  (14) 

25  One  sees  perfection  — ■ one  Is 
older,  possibly  (8) 

26  Money  for  jam?  (5) 


1 Give  executors  the  go-ahead 
with  note  about  including  an 
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Ahead  of  the  gume  . . . Germany's  Thomas  Hassler  in  the  midst  of 
the  midfield  dogfight  at  Wembley  PHOtoonAPH;  new.  simpson 


Cycling  Tour  de  France 


Sprint  start  hit  by  go-slow 


William  Fotherlngham 
In  Den  Bosch 

THE  last  time  the  Tour  started  in 
Holland,  in  Leiden  in  1978,  the 
organisers  ruled  that  the  prologue 
time-trial  should  merely  lie  un  exhi- 
bition race  after  torrential  rain  made 
the  cobbled  course  into  a skating 
rink.  Eighteen  years  on,  and  one 
day  after  an  uneventful  prologue 
won  by  Alex  ZUlle.  the  197  cyclists 
effectively  made  a similar  decision 
over  a road  stage. 

They  did  this  with  what 
amounted  to  a collective  go-slow 
over  the  most  dangerous  opening 
stage  in  recent  years.  Before  Sun- 
day's 130-mile  circuit  of  this  south- 
ern Dutch  town,  the  whole  field  had 
one  thing  on  their  minds:  staying 
upright 

Paradoxically,  the  danger  came 
from  measures  taken  to  protect  cy- 
clists and  pedestrians  from  cars  in 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  Europe.  Awkwardly  placed 
traffic  islands  and  roundabouts, 
kilometre-long  “rumble"  strips  of 
bricked  road,  sleeping  policemen 
and  cobbles  made  for  a course 
which  would  have  taken  a bloody 
toll  had  the  riders  decided  to  race 
from  start  to  finish. 

Mario  Cipollini,  the  king  of  the 
sprinters,  crossed  the  line  in  third 
but  was  later  relegated  to  37th 
place,  the  second  blow  to  his  Tus- 
can pride  in  two  days.  After  the  pro- 
logue he  was  fined  SwF5Q  ($40)  for 


wearing  o puir  of  strikingly  crimson 
shorts  to  match  his  Italian  national 
champion’s  jersey.  His  crime  on 
Sunday  wiis  to  have  cut  up  Fr&Rrfc 
Moncnssin  250  metres  from  the 
line,  but  poetic  justice  was  done 
when  Ihe  Frenchman  found  his  sec- 
ond wind  nnd  tunic  through  to  win. 

The  days’  final  three  miles 
showed  what  might  have  been  if  the 
racers  had  had  a course  on  which  it 
was  safe  to  race.  Prominent  at  the 
front  was  Miguel  Indurain,  all  ton 
aware  that  crucial  seconds  can  be 
lost  in  this  kind  of  hectic  finish.  In- 
deed the  redoubtable  Swiss  Ton)' 
Rominger  dropped  9sec  and  Cluh 
Boardman  15sec—  falling  from  see 
ond  to  eighth  overall  — to  the  other 
favourites,  who  all  finished  in  the 
lead  group  with  Big  Mig. 

Indurain  was  probably  also  keen 
to  show  that  the  12sec  he  lost  to 
Zillle  in  the  prologue,  where  all  the 
serious  contenders  apart  front  Uu- 
rent  Jalabert  finished  ahead  of  hint 
came  from  taking  the  slippery  cor- 
ners with  caution  rather  than  any 
human  weakness  on  his  part 

Meanwhile,  Spanish  team  ONCb 
were  told  that  the  aerodynamic/ 
sophisticated  time-trial  bikes  tuff 
used  on  Saturday  were  now  banned 
and  that  the  team  faced  a SwFlO.cn 
($8,000)  fine  — even  though  tear® 
members  had  been  using  fli«n  t"  j 
competition  since  February.  ; 


William  Fotherlngam  is  features 
editor  of  Cycling  Weekly  ■' 
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UN  digs  up  Bosnia  war  crimes  site 


Julian  Borgar  In  Cerska  I 


FORENSIC  investigators  from 
the  United  Nations  used  a me- 
chanical digger  to  remove  the 
topsoil  from  a northern  Bosnian  hill- 
side this  week  as  work  began  to  ex- 
hume thousands  of  victims  of  Inst 
year's  Srebrenica  massacre. 

Hie  use  of  an  industrial-9ize  dig- 
ger reflects  the  scale  of  the  task.  In 
what  is  probably  the  worst  atrocity 
Europe  has  witnessed  since  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  Bosnian  Serb  sepa- 
ratists are  thought  to  have  executed 
most  of  die  8,000-strong  adult  male 
population  of  Srebrenica  after  they 
overran  the  Muslim  enclave  exactly 
a year  Hgo.  The  exhumation  of  bod- 
ies is  expected  to  take  three  months 
and  will  concentrate  on  12  sus- 
pected mass  graves. 

It  began  on  a stifling  hot  after- 
noon on  Sunday  ns  a dozen  hired 
Serb  labourers  cleared  under- 
growl li  from  a hillside  beside  a dust 
track  rn.nr  the  hamlet  of  Cerska, 
30km  northwest  of  Srebrenica.  The 
digger  manoeuvred  down  the  slope 
and  began  scooping  away  the  top- 
soil. The  area  had  earlier  been 
checked  for  mines. 

Tribunal  investigators  — working 
from  the  testimony  of  survivors  — 
found  the  remains  of  four  bodies 
when  they  dug  three  small  ex- 
plorntoiy  holes  at  the  Cerska  site  in 
May.  They  have  no  doubt  it  is  a 
mass  grave  and  believe  they  will 
find  many  more  bodies  this  week. 
Tin  confident  well  get  to  the  evi- 
dence that’s  there, " said  William 
Haglund,  one  of  the  UN  team. 

The  UN  hired  Serb  labourers 
from  the  Sarajevo  area  to  do  much 
of  the  manual  work.  The  workers 
walked  up  the  dirt  track  to  Cerska 
carrying  hoes,  spades,  and  picks, 
and  pushing  wheelbarrows.  They 
refused  to  talk  to  the  press  and 
remonstrated  with  photographers. 
Many  Bosnian  Serbs  view  collabora- 
tion with  The  Hague  war  crimes 
tribunal  as  treachery. 

UN  Investigators  believe  Muslim 
prisoners,  caught  last  July  while  try- 
ing to  flee  Srebrenica,  were  lined  up 
on  the  roadside,  shot  and  pushed 
into  pits  in  the  embankment  below. 
Eyewitness  accounts  and  satellite  I 
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Victims  of  slaughter:  Bosnian  Muslim  families  try  to  Identify  bodies  In  Svrake,  near  Sarajevo,  dug  out  by' 
war  crimes  Investigators  who  say  they  were  executed  by  Serb  forces  In  1992  photograph,  peter  Andrews 


photographs  at  the  time  suggest 
similar  mass  executions  occurred 
nortli  and  west  of  Srebrenica. 

More  Srebrenica  Muslims  were 
lulled  in  ambushes  as  they  tried  to 
escape  to  government-held  terri- 
tory, and  left  to  rot  where  they  fell. 
In  a separate  UN  initiative,  a Finnish- 
led  team  began  removing  those  bod- 
ies from  a hillside  near  Kravice, 
10km  north  of  Srebrenica. 

The  human  remains  exhumed 
around  Srebrenica  will  be  trans- 
ported in  refrigerated  trucks  to  the 
Bosnian  government-held  town  of 


Tuzla,  where  they  will  be  examined 
in  a special  morgue. 

Three  thousand  men  from  Sre- 
brenica are  known  to  have  been 
killed.  The  missing  5,000  are  pre- 
sumed dead. 

The  remains  recovered  in  the 
next  three  months  are  expected  to 
provide  ample  evidence  of  atroci- 
ties, but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of 
the  remains  mil  be  identified. 

The  main  bottleneck  in  the  tri- 
bunal’s work  has  been  the  refusal  of 
the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  hand  over 
suspects  such  as  their  leader, 


International  Court  fudges  nuclear  arms  ruling 


David  Falrhall  and 

Richard  Norton-Taylor 

THE  use  of  or  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  war 
would  “general!/'  be  unlawful, 
the  International  Court  of 
Justice  said  this  week.  But  it 
avoided  ruling  on  whether  such 
arms  should  be  banned  in  an  ex- 
treme case  of  self-defence  when 
a state's  survival  was  at  stoke. 

The  Hague  court  made  the 
surprise  rulings  in  response  to 
requests  from  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  the  World  Health 
Organisation,  as  it  emerged  that 
the  commanders  of  Britain's 


Trident  nuclear  missile  force 
would  have  ignored  the  court’s 
ruling  whatever  its  findings. 

"If  (he  court  were  to  deliver  an 
adverse  opinion  it  would  be  ig- 
nored by  the  nuclear  powers," 
Captain  David  Humphrey,  (he 
chief  naval  judge  advocate,  ad- 
vised earlier  this  year.  In  a pri- 
vate legal  opinion  seen  by  (he 
Guardian,  he  said  It  was  "incon- 
ceivable . . . that  the  nuclear 
powers  would  be  presently  pre- 
pared to  relinquish  possession 
of  nuclear  weapons". 

He  argued  that  there  was  no 
"specific  rule  of  international 
law,  expressed  or  implied,  which 


outlaws  the  use,  or  threat  of  use, 
of  nuclear  weapons  per  ae". 

The  court  had  been  asked  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  on  ad- 
visory opinion  on  whether  the 
threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  "in  any  circumstance  permit- 
ted under  international  Law". 

Its  ambivalent  answer,  de- 
cided on  (lie  casting  vote  of  the 
president  after  the  court  split 
7-7,  was  regarded  as  disappoint- 
ing by  some  anti-nuclear  cam- 
ptugners.  They  had  hoped  it 
would  be  a first  step  to  getting 
nuclear  arms  banned  in  the 
same  way  as  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  Nevertheless,  it 


Radovan  Karadzic,  and  their  mili- 
tary boss,  General  Ratko  Mladic. 
However,  international  pressure 
was  growing  this  week  for  tougher 
action  against  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leaders  indicted  for  war  crimes,  in- 
cluding genocide. 

Officials  of  the  Contact  Group  on 
Bosnia  — the  US,  France,  Britain, 
Russia  and  Italy  — were  due  to 
meet  in  London  on  Wednesday  to 
consider  what  to  do.  Options  range 
from  a military  operation  to  seize 
the  two  men  to  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Republika  Srpska. 


is  widely  regarded  in  the  inter- 
national community  as  a signifi- 
cant development  In  emerging 
post-cold  war  jurisprudence. 

The  court's  non-binding  opin- 
ion was  decided  by  a casting  vote 
from  its  Algerian  president, 
Mohammed  Bedjaoui.  The 
judges  finally  declared:  "The 
threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  generally  bo  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  International  law  ap- 
plicable in  armed  conflicts,  and 
in  particular  the  principles  nnd 
rules  of  humanitarian  law." 

Forty-three  governments 
made  written  submissions  and 
22  testified  during  11  days  of 
hearings.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  led  the  call  for  nuclear 
arsenals  to  be  outlawed. 
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Ulster  tense 
as  loyalist 
violence  flares 


David  Sharrock 


SERIOUS  sectarian  violence 
broke  out  in  Northern  Ireland 
this  wi-k  ns  Unionist  anger  suatvil 
over  I he  jxilice’s  refusal  In  allow 
Orangemen  at  iJrumeree  to  parade 
[nisi  uni  inmr  list  areas  in  I'urtiulown. 
Smrrs  of  vehicles  were  hijacked 
and  >et  illicit.  In  smith  Belfast 
police  fired  plastic  builds  at  rioters. 

By  Into  Monday,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  stand-off  between  police 
and  Protestant  marchers  almost 
evi-ry  town  in  Northern  Ireland  had 
roads  blocked  by  loyalists.  Tin'  inter- 
national airport  and  htrne.  Irelands 
busiest  harbour,  were  sealed  off. 

T he  I’ortmlnwn  stand  off  came  as 
police  blockaded  an  Oramjr  Order 
church  parade  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  staunchly  loyalist  town,  which 
was  the  scene  last  year  of  another 
UK-ly  confrontation  la.lwe.-n  polj.v 
and  marchers.  Last  years  march 
went  ahead  after  resident*  of  the 
overwhelmingly  Catholic  i.-irvanhy 
Road  gave  their  reluctant  permis- 
sion to  ;d low  the  Orangemen  to 
complete  their  ItW-yvnr-nld  tradi- 
tional route.  This  year  there  is.  no 
evidence  of  a moral  of  compromise. 

Out  uf  anger  that  a traditional 
Orange  march  was  being  blocked, 
the  main  Unionise  parties  pulled  out 
of  the  all-party  talks  at  Stormont  fn 
another  sign  that  the  “pence 
process"  is  expiring. 

On  Sunday,  a taxi  driver  was  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head  after  being 
called  out  in  Lurgan.  Police  said 
they  believed  the  paramilitary  Ul- 
ster Volunteer  Force  was  responsi- 
ble for  Michael  McGoldrick's  death. 
• German  police  issued  an  arrest 
warrant  for  Robert  Dickson,  aged 
31.  wanted  for  questioning  about 
the  recent  IRA  mortar  attack  on  the 
British  army  barracks  at  OsnabrUck. 


Poll  win  leaves 
Yelstin  weary 


New  PM  brings 
Kabul  little  hope 


Labour  throws 
down  the  gauntlet 


Nigeria’s  delta 
of  discontent 


Dutch  treat 
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War  criminals  at  large 
poison  peace  in  Bosnia 


THE  CONTINUED  presence  in 
Bosnia  of  Radovan  Karadzic, 
Ratko  Mladic  and  other  indicted 
war  criminals  is  poisoning  the  peace 
process,  threatening  the  forthcom- 
ing elections,  and  undermining  the 
authority  and  viability  of  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Tribunal  for  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
1031  charged  (he  International  Im- 
plementation Force  (1-For)  with  en- 
suring compliance  with  the  Dayton 
peace  agreement,  which  includes  a 
requirement  that  all  parties  co-oper- 
ate with  the  tribunal.  Article  29  of 
the  tribunal’s  statute  sets  forth  tiie 
various  forma  of  cooperation  that 
are  due,  including  "die  identification 
and  location  of  persons1*,  "the  arrest 
or  detention  of  |>ersons",  and  “the 
surrender  or  the  transfer  of  the  ac- 
cused to  like  international  tribunal". 

Willi  Ihr  Bosnian  government 
threatening  U>  pull  out  of  the  elec- 
tions if  Karadzic  and  Mladic  are  not 
apprehended,  and  Chief  Prosecutor 
Richard  Gnldstnne  expressing  in- 
creasing concern  about  the  fate  of 
the  tribunal  without  their  apprehen- 
sion, securing  the  arrest  and  sur- 
render of  these  two  mass 
murderers  should  be  the  Western 
governments'  top  priority  in  Bosnia. 

However,  Western  leaders  con- 
tinue to  block  the  use  of  I-For  troops 
to  arrest  indicted  war  criminals.  In- 
deed, failure  to  bring  these  men  to 
trial  places  many  more  lives  at  risk 
in  Bosnia  and  elsewhere,  by  send- 
ing the  signal  that  there  is  no  price 
to  be  paid  for  genocide,  war  crimes 
and  crimes  againBt  humanity, 
whether  committed  against  civilians 
or  international  troops. 

The  presence  in  office  of  the  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  massive 
abuses  over  the  past  four  years  has 


ensured  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  and  internally  displaced 
people  cannot  return  home,  and 
that  political  opportunities  for  any- 
one but  hard-line  nationalists  are 
sharply  limited.  Freedom  of  the 
press  and  assembly  Is  severely  cur- 
tailed and  violence  against  ethnic 
minorities  and  opposition  figures  is 
on  the  rise.  National  elections  — a 
key  step  hi  the  peace  process  — can- 
not meaningfully  take  place  while 
Karadzic  and  Mladic  remain  at  large. 

We  urge  European  heads  of  state 
to  order  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand to  make  an  immediate  and  ur- 
gent priority  of  locating  these 
fugitives  and  identifying  circum- 
stances when  I-For  can  arrest  them 
on  favourable  terms. 

Jan  Willem  Berlens,  Willy  de  Clerq, 
Baroness  Caroline  Cox,  Valiry 
Giscard  d'Estaing,  Otto  von 
Habsburg,  (Prof)  Jasminka  Kavaric, 
Glenys  Kinnock  MEP,  Bernard 
Kouchner,  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki, 
Michel  Rocard,  Sir  David  Steel, 
Simon  Wiesenlhal,  and  178  others, 
c/o  Human  Rights  Watch,  London 
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I CANNOT  understand  how  any- 
/ body  who  believes  in  the  peace 
process  in  Bosnia  can  imagine  that 
a one-sided  action  by  I-For  against 
Karadzic  nnd  Mladic  will  increase 
the  chance  of  the  present  armed 
truce  lasting  beyond  the  end  of  the 
year  (A  commitment  to  Bosnia,  July 
7).  I do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a 
strong  legal  case  againBt  the  two 
warlords,  but  the  size  of  their  follow- 
ing among  die  Bosnian  Serbs  will 
increase,  not  decrease,  if  the  West 
continues  to  apply  such  hypocritical 
double  standards. 

Until  such  time  as  Franjo  Tudj- 
man,  whose  Croatian  regime 
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forcibly  evicled  300.000  Serbs  from 
Croatia,  murdered  thousands  of 
Krajlna  Serb  civilians,  persecuted 
the  Italian  minority  in  Istria,  and,  via 
proxies,  massacred  the  Muslims  of 
Mostar,  is  treated  as  a war  criminal 
and  not  a world  statesman,  there 
seems  little  hope  that  the  Serb 
people  will  abandon  the  militaristic 
nationalist  leadership  that  led  them 
to  disaster  in  the  1990s. 

(Dr)  Tobias  Abse, 

Goldstniths  College,  London 


Cover-up  over 
Indonesia 

\ A /HAT  A wry  coincidence  that 
V V you  report  (July  7)  the  terri- 
ble death  of  Veronica  Guerin  in 
Dublin  on  June  26  and  note  that 
more  than  20  journalists  around  the 
world  have  been  assassinated  since 
1996,  and  carry  in  the  same  issue 
the  news  of  Greg  Sheridan'9  finding 
that  six  Australian  journalists  who 
died  in  East  Timor  in  1975  were 
(probably)  killed  by  Indonesian 
troopB  — brutality  the  Suharto  gov- 
ernment has  denied  for  21  years. 

That  is  a disgracefully  long  delay 
in  even  partial  truth-telling,  and  it’s 
unlikely  we  would  have  it  now  but 
for  tire  extraordinary,  single-handed 
fight  of  Shirley  Shackleton,  whose 
29-year-old  husband,  Greg  (Channel 
7 reporter),  was  one  of  the  victims. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more 
humiliatingly  to  the  world  Aus- 
tralian governments'  fundamental 
terror  of  arrogant,  Indonesian  mili- 
tary government  (18  million  people 
against  nearly  200  million)  than 
their  desperate  cover-up  of  this, 
among  other  atrocities,  since  aban- 
doning West  Papua  to  Indonesia's 
invasion  in  1962. 

One  might  have  hoped  this  reve- 
lation would  end  a whole  generation 
of  shameful,  diplomatic  pussy-foot- 
ing; but  Alexander  Downer,  our 
bumbling  new  foreign  minister, 
gives  every  sign  of  resuming  the 
time-dishonoured  stance,  instead  of 
demanding  Jakarta's  co-operation  in 
establishing  the  truth  at  last.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Australian  pres9  con- 
tinues to  do  the  same:  Murdoch's 
Australian  (whose  editor-in-chief, 
Paul  Kelly,  happens  to  be  on  the 
board  of  the  Australia-Indonesia  In- 
stitute) says  “the  matter  should  now 
be  considered  closed". 

By  submitting  meekly  to  Indone- 
sian high-headedness,  our  cowardly 
government  and  press  must  share 
in  international  responsibility  for 
both  the  Dili  massacre  and  the  fate 
this  year  of  two  of  the  24  hostages  of 
OPM  rebels  desperate  for  the  world 
attention  they  deserve  and  have 
been  deprived  of. 

Noel  McLachlan, 

Albert  Park,  Victoria,  Australia 
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Righteous 

travellers 

/HAD  planned  to  visit  Burma  thi 
summer  until  reading  Catherin 
Bennett's  article  (Why  the  rigl 
lieoplc  choose  to  slay  home,  Jun 
23)  about  travellers  supporting  di 
Worships.  Instead  I chose  Europ 
But  since  the  British  and  Frenc 
supply  the  weapons  that  keep  tl: 
dictatorships  afloat  and  the  Ge 
mans  refuse  to  lake  in  any  moi 
refugees,  I liacl  to  cancel  that  tri 
too.  America  and  China,  of  cours 
were  out  of  the  question.  I then  d 
cided  to  visit  some  friends  ,in  tl 
Jaixuiese  countryside  until  realisir 
that  these  are  tire  very  people  wl 


are  stripping  southeast  Asia  of  its 
hardwood  forests. 

This  summer  I will  be  locking 
myself  in  my  apartment  with  a 
three-week  supply  of  groceries.  Per- 
haps 1 will  find  an  Internet  web  site 
for  disgruntled  homebodies  where 
Catherine  Bennett  and  I can  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  our  self-right- 
eous isolationism. 

Tom  Weverka, 

Tokyo,  Japan 


SO  Catherine  Bennett  thinks  we 
should  all  give  up  being  tourists 
and  reading  travel  guides,  and  just 
let  the  journalists  tell  us  all  about  all 
those  terrible  places.  I imagine 
those  nasty  despots  will  not  balk  at 
the  loss  of  trade,  since  they  will  be 
relieved  to  know  they  only  have  to 
put  up  a front  for  a few  of  the  privi- 
leged profession.  No  nosy  foreign- 
ers will  be  poking  their  noses  in 
trying  to  learn  about  the  culture  or 
make  friends  with  the  natives.  Per- 
haps we  can  all  consult  the  Internet 
for  the  current  locations  we  are  sup- 
posd  to  visit  or  not  visit  before  book- 
ing a holiday. 

Which  democratically  minded 
journalist  will  edit  and  update  it? 
Angela  Rogers, 

Bandung,  Indonesia 

Silence  of 
intellectuals 

ERIC  HOBSBAWM  bemoans  the 
fact  that  "a  wide  gap  now  sepa- 
rates the  politicians  of  the  British 
Labour  Party  from  the  intellectuals 
of  the  left"  (If  the  truth  be  told,  June 
30).  However,  he  admits  the  gap  is 
not  about  the  party’s  political 
stance.  Only  "a  few  palaeolithic  sec- 
tarian survivals"  would  question 
that.  If  the  left  “must  fail  back  on 
pragmatic  policies”,  what  is  the  role 
for  the  intellectuals?  It  seem9  they 
are  there  to  speak  the  unspeakable: 
"...  In  political  situations  which 
dare  not  speak  their  name,  there  Is  a 
role  for . . . Labour  intellectuals . . 

What  doe9  this  mean?  We 
shouldn’t  question  policy,  just  speak 
out  about  "the  unleashing  of  market 
forces'?  I thought  intellectuals  en- 
gaged in  understanding,  thinking, 
analysing  and  reasoning.  I see  little  of 
this  in  Hobsbawm's  article,  in  which 
he  concedes  that  the  intellectual 
stuffing  has  been  knocked  out  of  the 
left  over  the  past  20  years.  If  this  is 
his  idea  of  a comeback,  GckI  help  us. 
Tim  Heffeman, 

Toronto,  Canada 


TONY  BLAIR'S  decision  to  im- 
pose a referendum  on  a Welsh 
assembly  and  a Scottish  parliament 
is  an  affront  to  the  people  of  these 
countries,  it  is  yet  another  example 
of  the  Labour  leadership  running 
scared  of  the  Conservatives  and 
bowing  to  the  agenda  of  a party 
which  is  completely  isolated  on  this 
issue  in  both  Wales  and  Scotland. 

The  Labour  parties  of  Wales  and 
Scotland  had  already  derided  to 
press  ahead  .with  plans  for  devolution 
without  the  need  for  a referendum. 
The  only  bodies  entitled  to  change 
this  derision  are  the  Welsh  and 
Scottish  conferences  of  .the  party. 

Tile  only  people  who  have  wel- 
comed this  move  are  those  within 
the  Labour  party  who  oppose  any 
kind  of  Welsh  assembly  or  Scottish 
parliament.  The  referendum  will  be 
used  as  a delaying  tactic,  by  such  op- 
ponents and  delay  the  establishment 
of  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  bodies. 
Amabelle  Harie,  Ceri  Evans, 

Cardiff,  Wales . . 


Briefly 


ON  THE  front  page  of  the 
Guardian  Weekly,  Matthew  I 
Engel  (Mirror  back  on  the  warpath, 
June  30)  rightly  condemns  the  Daily 
Mirror  for  its  tasteless  treatment  of 
Germany  in  tire  European  Champi- 
onship. But  on  the  back  page  is  the 
headline:  Seaman’s  handiwork  sinks 
Armada.  Not  in  the  same  league  as 
the  Daily  Mirror,  I agree,  but  rather 
thoughtless  and  clich£d  all  the 
same. 

A Spanish  colleague  commented 
that  he  would  never  have  expected 
the  Guardian  Weekly  of  all  papers  to 
trot  out  such  a weary  old  historical 
stereotype,  even  for  the  sake  of  a 
pun.  After  all,  if  England  had  beaten 
Germany,  you  wouldn’t  have  had 
"Seaman  sinks  U-boats”,  would  you? 
Guy  Hill, 

Madrid,  Spain 


rHE  British  Red  Cross  advertise- 
ment (What  the  women  of 
Phnom  Penh  are  wearing,  June  9)  is 
misleading.  On  the  streets  of 
Phnom  Penh  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  see  amputee  soldiers,  with 
or  without  prosthetics. 

Most  female  land-mine  victims 
incur  their  injuries  in  remote  rural 
areas;  they  lack  the  resources  and 
support, to  come  to  Phnom  Penh  for 
treatment,  supposing  they  know 
about  prosthetics  in  the  first  place. 

The  British  Red  Cross  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  drawing  attention 
to  female  land-mine  victims  in  Cam- 
bodia However,  much  needs  to  be 
done  if  more  women  are  to  have  ac- 
cess to  prosthetic  treatment. 

Rachel  Gough, 

Stem  Reap,  Cambodia 


I T WAS  a shock  to  find  out  (June 
/ 23)  that  Sweden  has  a new  prime 
minister,  Goran  Persson.  Still,  the 
old  prime  minister,  GBran  Persson, 
seems  to  be  carrying  on  as  if  noth- 
ing happened.  Could  this  possibly 
be  the  same  person  suffering  from 
the  English-speakeris  phobia  for 
funny  letters  and  accents? 

The  Scandinavian  letters  ft,  H,  (J.  re 
and  a are  reckoned  ns  being  letters 
in  their  own  right  (in  Scandinavia,  at 
least),  and  are  not  merely  irrelevan- 
ces or  a and  o with  funny  accents. 

Judging  by  the  June  23  issue  you 
have  no  problem  with  Mflller,  TtlgUt, 
Jupp£,  Provencal  and  ChAtelct,  so 
there  shouldn't  be  any  problem  with 
surslrdinniing  and  rominegrot 
(apart  from  the  fact  Hint  combining 
these  two  delicacies  would  probnbly 
result  in  serious  projectile  vomiting). 
Pete  Norman, 

Stockholm,  Sweden 


/S  Natasha  Walter  capnble  of  ap- 
preciating straightforward  writing 
(Review  of  Heat  Wave,  June  23)? 
Hers  is  the  authentic  voice  of  late 
20th  century  pseudo-highbrow  critk 
cism  laced  with  Booker  envy. 

E Snyder, 

St  Louis,  Missouri,  USA 
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AT  LEAST  237  people  have 
/A  been  killed  in  worsening 
summer  floods  across  south 
China  that  have  stranded  1 mil- 
lion people  and  affected  more 
than  20  million  others,  the  gov- 
ernment 9aid  last  week. 

Damage  exceeds  $2  billion 
and  3.2  million  acres  of  crops 
have  been  destroyed,  the  civil  af- 
fairs ministry  arid.  Soldiers  have 
evacuated  560,000  people  from 
hundreds  of  villages.  Reports 
said  thousands  of  businesses 
had  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

The  highest  death  toil  was  in 
the  sou  tii-wes tern  province  of 
Guizhou,  one  of  China’s  poorest 
areas,  where  136  people  were 
reported  killed,  many  by  land- 
slides. One  hit  the  train  station 
in  the  provincial  capital  of 
Guiyang,  where  soldiers  (right) 
reinforce  a dam. 

Devastating  flooding  strikes 
every  summer  in  south  China, 
where  centuries  of  Intensive 
farming  have  stripped  away 
vegetation  and  damaged  soils 
needed  to  cutch  rain.  — AP 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Ailing  Yeltsin  backed  for  second  term 


David  Hear  fit  and 
James  Meek  In  Moscow 

BORIS  YELTSIN  was  deci- 
sively vindicated  last  week  in 
his  uncompromising  strug- 
gle against  h communist  comeback 
through  the  ballot  box.  Bui  the  ef- 
fort of  beating  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
the  Communist  leader,  in  the  final 
round  of  presidential  elections  niny 
have  damaged  the  president's 
health  too  severely  for  him  to 
savour  ihe  victory. 

Results  gave  Mr  Yeltsin  a solid  14 
per  cent  lead  over  Mr  Zyuganov  on 
a strong  turnout  of  nearly  68  mil- 
lion. Mr  Yeltsin  won  nearly  54  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  election  was  judged  fair  and 
free  by  observers  from  the  Organi- 
sation for  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  and  by  the  European  Par- 
liament, though  they  expressed 
concern  at  the  strong  media  bias  in 
Mr  Yeltsin's  favour. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  with  an  energy  bely- 
ing his  ill  health,  got  quickly  down 
to  work,  reappointing  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin  a9  prime  minister 
and  asking  him  to  form  a new  gov- 
ernment 

The  outcome  of  the  run-off  elec- 
tion came  as  a relief  to  the  Yeltsin 
camp  after  desperate  attempts  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  rick  and 
awkwardly  moving  president  had 
cast  his  vote  from  a private  sanato- 
rium. The  65-year-old  president  wa9 
filmed  by  his  own  cameras  casting 
his  vote  in  Barvikha,  the  riite  sana- 
torium in  which  he  spent  a month 


recovering  after  two  mild  heart  at- 
tacks last  year. 

11  le  killer  instinct  in  Mr  Yeltsin 
will  want  to  press  home  his  advan- 
tage ami  fight  on  until  he  wrests 
control  of  parliament  from  the  Com- 
munist opposition,  hut  political  real- 
ity and  his  uncertain  health  dictate 
otherwise.  He  needs  to  create  as 
broad  a government  as  he  can. 

Indeed,  lie  made  a pica  for  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  hinted  he 
would  finil  a role  in  government  for 
the  defeated  opposition.  “Let  us  not 
divide  the  country  into  the  victori- 
ous and  the  vanquished."  the  presi- 
dent declared  in  a televised  address 
to  the  nation. 

Now  is  the  time  for  paying  back 
political  debts,  and  General  Alexan- 
der Lebed  is  first  in  foe  queue. 
Without  the  former  general’s  sup- 
port Mr  Yeltsin  could  not  have 
made  it  Mr  Lebed  wants  real  power 
and  he  wants  it  now.  So  far  he  has 
been  given  two  important  posts,  but 
both  are  advisory  rather  than  exec- 
utive ones  — presidential  security 
adviser  and  secretary  of  the  secu- 
rity council.  But  he  will  allow  foe 
sick  president  no  rest. 

The  growling  general  wants  to  be 
made  vice-president,  a post  that 
does  not  exist  under  the  constitu- 
tion. And  he  has  threatened  to  quit 
if  he  does  not  get  his  way  on  foe 
choice  of  defence  minister. 

He  made  this  threat  by  refusing 
to  consider  anyone  for  the  post 
other  than  his  candidate,  General 
Igor  Rodionov,  currently  head  of  the 
Academy  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 


Armed  luwos.  Mr  l-chcd  also  ex- 
pects real  control  over  the  tinauciul 
levers,  particularly  those  used  by 
tlu-  dismissed  deputy  premier.  Oleg 
Soskovyets,  who  clmiiitcllcd  funds 
to  his  military  industrial  lobby. 

If  Mr  Yeltsin  nlluws  himself  to  he 
dragged  down  Mr  D-bcdV  road,  the 
government  and  ultimately  the  slate 
will  grow  steadily  more  authori- 
tarian. 

Mr  Lebed,  who  described  himself 
with  a smile  as  "half  a democrat",  is 
mi  admirer  of  Chile’s  General 
Pinochet.  The  model  he  is  pushing 
for  is  a Latin  American  one  — a 
state  that  allows  its  business  £lite  to 
modernise  ii.  but  which  keeps  ruth- 
less control. 

Mr  Yeltsin  needs  to  put  a heavy 
counterweight  to  Mr  Lebed.  That 
he  might  yet  find  in  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin. His  centrist  prime  minister, 
representing  the  oil  and  gas  lobby, 
is  already  an  enemy  of  Mr  Lebed. 
He  i9  on  record  as  saying:  “Lebed 
has  enough  powers.” 

If  he  stays  in  power,  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin could  be  a useful  sacrifice 
for  the  economic  difficulties  in  Sep- 
tember, when  a hungry  people  will 
be  demanding  their  August  salaries 
and  the  state  will  not  be  able  to  pay. 

The  Communist  opposition  will 
also  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Cherno- 
myrdin remain  where  he  is. 
Whereas  Mr  Lebed  bears  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  catastrophic  fall 
in  industrial  output  over  the  past 
five  years  of  market  reform,  Mr 
Chernomyrdin,  who  has  been 
around  since  1992,  surely  does.  If 


Mr  Yeltsin  taevs  industrial  unrest  in 
the  iiiiiumn,  wlm  better  to  jettison 
than  his  prime  minister? 

Mr  Yeltsin  also  wants  to  bring  in 
Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the-  last  remain- 
ing denim-nil  on  the  puli  lieu  I scene. 
However.  Mr  Yavlinsky  h«s  always 
been  Mr  Yeltsin's  bitterest  critic.  It 
lie  accepted  tin*  offer  of  vice-pre- 
mier in  charge  ol  economic  reform, 
it  would  be  on  the  condition  nf 
bringing  in  his  own  economic  men. 
Mr  Yavlinsky  has  also  made  much 
capital  out  of  running  Russia  as  a 
law-based  state,  tearing  into  Mr 
Yeltsin  for  starting  the  war  in 
Chechenia,  and  has  demanded  that 
lie  surrender  his  power  to  appoint 
the  prime  minister. 

This  is  probably  too  high  a price 
for  Mr  Yeltsin  to  pay.  and  with  his 
eye  on  2000  — when  the  next  presi- 
dential election  is  due  — Mr  Yavlin- 
sky is  more  likely  to  be  attracted  by 
staying  for  another  four  years  in  op- 
position. His  time  has  not  yet  come, 
and  he  has  much  to  lose,  as  every- 
one does,  by  working  under  an 
ailing  president. 

.•  Russia  breached  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  its  truce 
with  rebels  in  Chechenia  at  the 
weekend  when  it  foiled  to  dismantle 
the  fortified  checkpoints  that  con- 
trol movement  around  the  break- 
away republic.  The  resurgent  crisis 
in  Chechenia  is  one  in  a long  list  of 
unresolved  problems  facing  Mr 
Yeltsin  as  he  comes  down  to  earth 
after  the  election  victory. 

Comment,  page  10 


The  Week 

A TAMIL  rebel  suiclde- 
boinher  with  explosives 
strapped  to  her  body  threw 
herself  in  front  of  u Sri  Lankan 
government  motorcade  in 
Jaffna,  killing  nt  least  2 1 people, 

A FIERY  populist  who  rejoices 
in  the  nickname  "El  Loco” 
will  be  EcuHtlor’s  next  president. 
Ahdnla  Hucnrum,  of  the  centre- 
left  Roldosista  Party,  won  the 
second-round  election  with  54 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Washington  Post,  pag-?  itf 

HAVANA  Iiiis  demanded  ihul 
U Cuhiiu  wlm  hijacked  ii 
plain.-  ut  gunpoint  utul  look  it  to 
tlie  US  iiuvnl  hnsu  tit  Gtninliin- 
limn  Huy,  on  the  south-cust  tip  of 
the  inland,  be  repatriated. 


TUB  Indonesian  government 
will  mil  let  the  opposition 
political  fue lion  liemled  hy 
Megawati  Sukarnoputri  content 
next  yearn  parti  anu-ntury  elec- 
tions, Antiirn  news  agency  said. 


A CHINESE  official  in  Hong 
Kong  told  newspapers  io 
write  less  about  pro-demoenv-y 
protesters  mul  more  about  offi- 
cial Chinese  statements,  saving 
Chino's  critics  were  “incorrect" 
mid  deserved  no  more  utteiitiou. 


NEW  light  could  he  thrown  on 
the  destruction  of  a Pan  Ant 
airliner  over  Ixickerbic  in  1988 
during  an  inquiry  by  a French 
team  which  is  being  allowed  into 
Libya  to  investigate  n similar 
bomb  attack  on  a French  pas- 
senger plane  the  following  year. 

MARTIN  Bryant  was  charged 
in  Hobart,  Australia,  with 
34  more  murders  stemming 
from  the  April  28-20  shooting 
spree  in  Port  Arthur  that  killed 
35  and  wounded  18. 


THE  man  jailed  for  life  for  the 
assassination  of  the  former 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court  to  overturn  his  murder 
conviction.  Yigal  Amir’s  lawyers 
argued  that  evidence  suggested 
another  gunman  was  Involved  in 
the  November  attack. 


A GROUP  of  Buspected 

Muslim  separatist  militants 
shot  dead  at  least  1 1 migrant 


Sharon  casts  cloud 
over  Netanyahu 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  Washington 

BINYAMIN  Netanyahu  was 
due  to  arrive  in  Washington 
on  Tuesday  on  his  first  visit 
as  Israel's  prime  minister,  amid 
American  anxiety  over  the  last- 
minute  inclusion  of  the  hardliner 
Ariel  Sharon  In  his  already  shaky 
cabinet. 

The  appointment  of  llie  former 
general,  forced  on  Mr  Netanyahu 
by  a threat  of  resignation  from  his 
foreign  minister,  David  Levy,  cast  a 
cloud  over  the  visit.  LIS  officials  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  fate  of  Gen 
Sharon,  reviled  ns  the  architect  of 
Israel's  11W2  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
would  be  rend  as  an  indicator  of  Mr 
Neionynim's  commitment  to  the 
peace  process. 

’Hie  new  prime  minister  clearly 
wanted  to  delay  the  appointment 
until  nftcr  his  visit.  But  aides  argued 
(hat  while  die  Clinton  admin  istra- 
tion  would  have  struggled  to  accept 
Gen  Sharon  in  cither  of  the  key 
posts  of  defence  or  finance,  it  could 
probably  tolerate  him  as  minister  of 
tlw  new  portfolio  of  "national  infra- 
structure". Gen  Sharon's  newly 
created  national  infrastructure  min- 
istry is  exijected  to  be  the  third 
largest  after  defence  end  education, 
with  on  estimated $2  billion  budget. 

Wariness  over  Mr  Netanyahu  wa9 
heightened  by  tils  first  post-election 
meeting  in  Jerusalem  last  month 
with  the  US  secretary  of  state,  War-  I 
ren  Christopher,  where  the  two  were 
said  to  have  had  a frosty  encounter. 

Washington  is  unhappy  about  the 
Likud  leader's  rejection  of  the  land- 
for-peace  principle  which  has  under- 
pinned the  peace  process,  and  by 
his  failure  to  meet  the  Palestinian 
leader,  Yasser  Arafat  So  far  all  con- 
tact has  been  through  an  aide. 

But  Mr  Netanyahu  has  signalled 
that  he  Is  keen  to  placate  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  reportedly  plans  to  tell  Mr 
Clinton  he  will  go  ahead  with 
Israel's  promised  withdrawal  from 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Hebron,  al- 
though under  a different  plan  from 
that  of  his  Labour  predecessor,  Shi- 
mon Peres.  He  intends  to  lift  barri- 
ers on  Palestinians  working  in  Israel 
and  back  the  Dow  of  international 


aid  to  Mr  Arafat's  Palestinian 
Authority. 

Mr  Netanyahu  is  also  expected  to 
offer  the  prospect  of  substantial 
progress  on.  Lebanon.  He  will  re- 
portedly say  that  if  Lebanon  and 
Syria  stop  Hizbullah  rocket  attacks 
on  northern  Israel,  he  will  pull  Is- 
raeli forces  out  of  southern  Lebanon 
— die  key  Hizbullah  demand. 

Israeli  sources  said  that  ulti- 
mately the  United  States  have  notli- 
ing  to  fear,  hecause  Mr  Netanyahu 
Is  too  nnxlous  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  US-Israeli  relation- 
ship to  risk  a fight. 

Educated  in  the  US  and  a fluent 
performer  of  soundbite  politics,  Mr 
Netanyahu  has  none  of  the  animos- 
ity towards  America  that  charac- 
terised the  Inst  Likud  prime 
minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir.  He  does 
not  want  to  repeat  Mr  Shamir’s 
stand-off  with  former  president 
George  Bush,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  Likud  defeat  of  1992.  Instead, 
lie  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  show 
he  is  an  Israeli  leader  with  whom  the 
US  can  do  business. 

For  Mr  Clinton,  the  visit  is  a 
chance  to  mend  the  damage  of  his 
endorsement  of  Mr  Peres,  and  to  re- 
store faith  in  his  greatest  foreign  pol- 
icy achievement  — the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  Now  resigned  to  the 
likelihood  that  there  will  be  no  Is- 
raeli-Syrian  deal  before  the  Novem- 
ber election,  Mr  Clinton  will  be 
looking  for  a guarantee  that  at  least 
the  current  gains  can  be  maintained. 

Both  men  therefore  have  a big 
stake  in  this  week’s  visit  going  well 
and  looking  good  on  camera. 

• Mr  Netanyahu  is  facing  a host  of 
embarrassments  at  home,  after  op- 
position MPs  demanded  to  know 
why  he  appears  to  have  used  four 
different  names  while  living  in  the 
US.  Mr  Netanyahu’s  spokesman, 
Shai  Bazak,  insisted  that  "the  prime 
minister  has  nothing  to  hide". 

The  suggestion  is  that  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu used  the  aliases  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  the  US.  But  his  Labour 
parly  opponents  find  it  suspicious 
that  the  file  unearthed  by  a newspa- 
per, Kol  Hair,  was  marked  “secret”, 
leading  to  suggestions  that  the  Is- 
raeli leader  may  have  worked  for 
the  CIA. 
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Police  fire  a water  cannon  in  New  Delhi  during  a demonstration  at  the  weekend  against  petrol  price 
rises.  The  month-old  centre-left  government  of  the  prime  minister,  H D Deve  Gowda,  increased 
petroleum  prices  by  up  to  30  per  cent,  prompting  nationwide  strikes  and  criticism  from  leftwii^  cabinet 
members.  Mr  Deve  Gowda  later  agreed  to  halve  the  increase  in  the  price  of  widely  used  diesel  fuel 

Republicans  target  Perry  over  Saudi  blast 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

CITING  new  evidence  on  intelli- 
gence and  security  failures  that 
led  to  the  death  of  19  US  troops  in 
last  month’s  terrorist  bomb  attack  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Republicans  are  to 
open  hearings  in  Congress  this 
week  aimed  at  unseating  the  de- 
fence secretary,  William  Perry. 

The  Republicans  have  gathered 
evidence — and  military  and  civilian 
witnesses  — to  condemn  security 
procedures  at  the  Khobar  Towers 
complex,  outside  the  Dhahran  air 
i base. 

■ They  will  assert  that  despite  the 
bomb  attack  which  killed  five  Amer- 
icans and  two  Indians  in  Riyadh  last 
November,  the  CIA  and  Defence  In- 
telligence Agency  had  virtually  no 
knowledge  of  Saudi  militants,  and 
assumed  they  could  deploy  nothing 
more  lethal  than  the  100kg  bomb 
used  in  Riyadh.  The  truck  bomb 
used  at  Dhahran  contained  some 
three  tons  of  explosive. 

The  Republicans  will  also  produce 
the  security  reports  filed  on  the  dan- 
gers to  the  Dhahran  base  by  LIS  air 
force  experts,  who  produced  a list  of 


39  recommended  precautions,  in- 
cluding relocating  US  troops  into 
the  desert  or  away  from  the  vulnera- 
ble perimeter  at  Khobar  Towers, 
and  covering  all  the  windows  with 
plastic  film  to  prevent  flying  glass. 
This  would  have  cost  $4.5  million 
and  was  delayed  because  of  cost 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  flawed  in- 
telligence, the  air  force  team  did  not 
stress  the  need  for  a wider  security 
perimeter  outside  Khobar  Towers. 
And  although  local  commanders 
tried  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Saudi  authorities  to  widen  the  exist- 
ing 25m  perimeter,  they  did  not 
push  the  issue  nor  appeal  to  higher 
political  and  diplomatic  authority. 

Military  and  civilian  intelligence 
agencies  have  complained  that  they 
were  given  little  help  by  their  Saudi 
allies.  The  four  Saudi  nationals  con- 
victed of  the  Riyadh  bomb  were 
tried  and  beheaded  without  being 
made  available  to  US  interrogators. 

The  tendency  to  blame  the 
Saudis  is  apparent  in  newspaper  car- 
toons, including  one  example  In  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  which  showed  an 
Arab  sheikh  telling  an  American  sol- 
dier: "No,  you  don’t  understand. 


Turkish  MPs  in  vote  punch-up 


Chris  Nuttall  In  Ankara 

MODERN  Turkey's  first  govern- 
ment led  by  an  Islamist  prime 
minister  was  approved  by  parlia- 
ment on  Monday  in  a high-tension 
vole  of  confidence  marred  by  gun- 
carrying  and  fighting  among  MPs. 

Uproar  erupted  as  members  of 
secular  parties  attacked  colleagues 
who  bad  voted  against  the  alliance 
with  the  Islamist  Welfare  party  of 
Necmettin  Erbakan. 

The  former  foreign  minister, 
Emre  Goncnsay,  was  punched  by  a 
colleague  in  his  True  Path  party, 
and  another  deputy  was  hit  to  the 
ground. 

Voting  resumed  after  ft  seven- 
nilnulc  delay  and  Mr  Erbakan's  gov- 
ernment went  on  to  win  by  278 
votes  to  265. 

A group  of  MPs  from  the  far-right 
Grand  Unity  party,  whose  seven 
seals  qwung  the  vote  in  favour  of  the 
new  government,  then  attacked  a 
member  of  the  opposition'  Mother- 


land party,  who  drew  out  a gun  to 
defend  himself.  Security  guards  and 
other  MPs  piled  fa  to  disarm  the 
gunman  as  mayhem  ensued. 

Ten  other  True  Path  deputies 
voted  against  the  government;  the 
party's  only  Jewish  member  ah 
stained,  and  four  MPs  stayed  away 
in  protest. 

The  True  Path  leader,  Tansu 
Ciller,  who  Is  foreign  minister  and 
deputy  prime  minister,  snid  the  vote 
was  about  choosing  a continuing 
stalemate  or  an  end  to  a nine-month 
political  crisis. 

"We  have  chosen  a social  consen- 
sus.” she  said  and  added  that  the 
country  could  not  be  left  nny  more 
to  her  centre-right  rival,  Mosul  Yil- 
maz,  the  previous  prime  minister  in 
a three-month  minority  coalition  no- 
table only  for  the  bitter  in-fighting 
between  True  Path  and  his  Mother- 
land party. 

It  was  the  finest  hour  of  Mr  En- 
bakan,  aged  69.  He  has  built  Wel- 
fare up  from  a minority  party  to  win 


The  deal  is  that  you  get  to  defend 
us.  We  don't  have  to  defend  you." 

Clinton  administration  officials 
fear  two  serious  implications  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  armed 
services  and  intelligence  commit- 
tees. They  expect  9ome  pointed  crit- 
icism of  the  alliance  with  Saudi 
Arabia.  They  also  expect  a con- 
certed attempt  — already  threat- 
ened by  Senator  Arien  Specter, 
chairman  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  House  Speaker, 
Newt  Gingrich  — to  single  out  Mr 
Perry  as  the  most  likely  scapegoat. 

Mr  Perry’s  vulnerability  is  in- 
creased by  the  Republicans'  fear 
that  President  Clinton  is  slipping 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  White- 
water  scandal. 

The  Pentagon's  relations  with  the 
White  House  have  been  trans- 
formed since  Mr  Perry  became  de- 
fence secretary  and  General  John 
Shalikashvili  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  joint  chiefe  of  staff.  Its  readi- 
ness to  deploy  US  power  in  Haiti 
and  Bosnia  has  buttressed  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  foreign  policy. 

Washington  Post,  pago  16 


Ramos  peace  plan  opposed 


control  of  great  cities  like  Istanbul 
and  Ankara  and  finish  ahead  of  the 
traditionally  strong  centre-right  par- 
ties in  last  December’s  general 
election. 

He  played  on  die  personal  ani- 
mosity between  Mrs  Ciller  and  Mr 
Yllniaz  to  destroy  their  brief  coali- 
tion. He  forced  three  corruption  In- 
quiries into  Mrs  Ciller's  affairs, 
which  left  her  with  little  choice  but 
to  join  Welfare  in  government  if  she 
was  to  suppress  investigations  that 
could  ruin  her  politically. 

But  his  first  steps  in  office  will 
not  have  pleased  radicals.  Despite 
election  promises  to  realign  Turkey 
with  the  Muslim  world,  £he  govern- 
ment last  week  made  a priority  of 
maintaining  tics  witli  the  west 

Mr  Erbakan  realises  that  Aioves 
to  enhance  the  role  of  religion  in 
politics  and  society  could  lead'to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  coalition  and  an- 
tagonise the  secular  establishment, 
notably  big  business  ^rid  tii?  airbed 


SCREAMING  Christian 

demonstrators  tried  to  strike 
the  Philippines  president,  Fidel 
Ramos,  with  placards  last  week 
as  opposition  mounted  to  his 
proposed  peace  pact  with  rebel 
Muslims,  writes  Ruben 
Alabaatro  in  General  Santoe. 

The  placards  were  thrust 
almost  in  General  Ramos's  face 
as  his  motorcade  drove  past  an 
estimated  7,000  demonstrators. 
“We  do  hot  want  to  give  Min- 
danao away”,  and  “We  don’t  like 
Misuari",  read  the  posters. 

Mr  Misuari  leads  the  Moro 
National  Liberation  Front 
(MNLF),  vanguard  Ufa  24-year 
revolt  fot  Muslim  self-rule  in 
the  region.' ' 

Gen  Rjamos's  two-hour  visit  to 
General  Santos,  a largely 
Christian  city  of 400,000, 
brought  to  a rfrucoiib  end  a tw6- . 
day  trip  to  southern  Mindanao, ; 
inhere  lie  was  met  by  rowdy  ' ! 
protestabyChriatiana. 


At  every  stop,  Gen  Ramos  de- 
fended his  proposed  peace  plan 
with  the  MNLF.  “I  know  none  of 
you  would  want  to  return  to  the 

days  of  conflict,  violence  and 

bloody  struggle.  Let  ub  put  all  of 
that  behind  us  now,"  he  told  gov- 
ernment employees  at  the 
Sanmgani  provincial  hall  near  , 
General  Santos.  He  blamed  oppo- 
sition to  tiie  plan  by  the  region*^ 
Christian  majority  on  their  lackof 
understanding  of  what  it  entailed. 

The  protests  were  spurred  by  • 
a recent  agreement  between  the| 
government  arid  MNLF  panel*  w 
set  up  a transitional  administra- 
tive body  In  the  islands,  the  . . 
Southern  PhilipplnesCoundl  . 

for  Peace  and  Development.  ‘ 

Itwillsupervlaeandco-ordi; 

' natedeveloptneriteffprfaand;,  , 

1 help  Kefep  the  peace  id  14  . I|(  j 
provinces  andnlne  cities  m ' 
Mindanao,  thh  ancestral  hon«  ® 
1 thelargely  Christian  couhtly*  ; 
5 tniUioh  Muslims:  ^Renter  ■. 
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African  war 
children  make 
plea  for  help 

Vincent  fSas  In  Yaounde 

P HILDREN  from  war-ravaged 
W African  countries  ended  a 
conference  in  Cameroon  with  an 
impassioned  plea  for  protection 
from  warlords  who  had  press- 
ganged  some  of  them  Into  their 
guerrilla  armies. 

“All  child  soldiers  should  be 
disarmed  immediately  and  Bent 
to  schools  or  vocational  training 
centres,"  said  Angela  Massaley, 
aged  15,  reading  from  the  con- 
clusions of  the  mock  summit's 
committee  on  child  soldiers. 

The  120  children  were 
brought  together  by  the  United 
Nations  children’s  agency  Unlcef 
for  a two-day  meeting  ahead  of 
the  annual  summit  of  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity 
(OAU),  which  began  on  Monday. 

A 14-year-old  girl  who  sold 
she  had  been  raped  during 
Mozambique’s  civil  war  cried 
throughout  the  meeting. 

Hie  children  were  selected 
from  1 1 countries  torn  by  civil 
war  or  instability.  Some  had  ex- 
perienced violence  firat  hand, 
and  some  even  confessed  to 
killing.  Their  representatives 
were  to  address  a plenary 
session  of  the  53-nation  OAU 
during  its  three-day  summit 
“I  think  tlintwe  ore  going  to 
achieve  something,”  said 
Rebekah  Negash,  an  18-year-old 
Ethiopian  who  chaired  the  meet- 
ing. “Once  the  presidents  hear 
directly  from  some  of  us  what 
our  sufferings  have  been  bb 
child  soldiers  and  refugees,  they 
will  have  to  do  something.” 

Rosemary  Iboso,  aged  10, 
who  was  kidnapped  by  rebels  in 
Uganda  at  the  age  of  12  and  saw 
her  father  killed,  said:  “I  hope 
that  the  OAU  will  listen  to  us, 
stop  the  wars  and  rescue  our 
fives  from  the  rebels.” 

Two  heads  of  Btate  — 

President  Alpha  Qumar  Konare 
of  Mali  and  the  Eritrean  leader, 
Issayas  Afeworid  — attended  the 
closing  session  of  the  children’s 
meeting. 

"lama  father  myself,”  Mr 
Konare  told  the  children.  “When 
I see  the  killings  that  take  place 
even  in  places  such  as  hospitals 
and  schools,  I say  to  myselfi 
This  should  not  be  the  future  of 
Africa.  We  can  do  a lot  better.’  ” 

Mr  Konare,  who  won  elections 
In  Mali  after  soldiers  ousted  un- 
popular leaders,  said  greater 
democracy  waB  the  only  way  to 
avoid  war  in  Africa.  “When  look- 
ing for  power,  we  should  not  use 
violence,”  he  said.  ' ' ' 

Clelia  Kinigl,  aged  14,  ot 
Burundi,  asked  a senior  official 
representing  the  UN  secretary 
general,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
why' the  UN  withdrew  peace- 
keeping forces  from  Rwanda  at 
the  start  of  the  1094  genocjde 
there. 

“I  did  riot  understand  his  an- 
swer. But  1 believe  he  said  that 
the  United  Nnttons  themselves 
were  very  sorry  that  the  troops, 
had  not  stayed,*  Ms  Klnigi  said 
later.'  She  said  she  hoped  Ethnic 
massacres  in  her  bwri  cbluitry 
would  be  Btoppeci  in  time  before 
they  reached,  tjie  scale  d(  the  , , " 
killings  in  Rwanda,  where  qn 
estimated  1 million  people  died. 
•^Reuter  , /,  •/ 


Hekmatyar  brings  little  hope  to  Kabul 


Gerald  Bourke  In  Kabul 

MINUTES  before  Gulbuddln 
Hekmatyar  was  sworn  In 
for  the  second  time  as 
Afghanistan’s  prime  minister  last 
month,  a senior  member  of  his 
Hizbe  Islam!  party  spoke  of  Its  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  Taliban 
Islamic  militia  to  silence  the  ar- 
tillery which  had  pounded  Kabul  all 
day,  killing  and  maiming  more  than 
200  civilians. 

“We  sent  them  a message  of 
peace,  asking  them  to  agree  to  a 
ceasefire,”  Qaribur  Saeed  declared. 
We  told  them  the  people  of  Kabul 
are  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to 
negotiate  a settlement." 

It  was  another  example  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  comes  so  easily  to 
the  leaders  of  the  warring  factions, 
and  instils  such  loathing  in  the  ordi- 
nary people  they  claim  to  represent. 

Four  years  ago,  Islamic  factions 
seized  Kabul  from  an  embattled 
communist  regime.  They  soon 
turned  their  guns  on  each  other  and 
Hizbe  was  driven  out  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Burhnnuddin  Rab- 
banl.  the  spiritual  head  of  Jamaat 
Island,  and  Rashid  Dostam,  a power- 
ful ethnic  Uzbek  from  the  north. 


For  the  next  three  years,  Hizbe, 
ultimately  backed  by  Genera]  Dos- 
tarn’s  once  pracommunlst  mercen- 
aries, Indiscriminately  bombarded 
the  capital  to  try  to  dislodge  Jamaat. 
They  only  succeeded  in  killing  tens 
of  thousands  of  Kabul's  residents 
and  reducing  swaths  of  the  city  to 
rubble.  During  much  of  this  time, 
Mr  Hekmatyar  was  officially  prime 
minister,  but  never  dared  to  enter 
Kabul. 

Early  last  year  he  fled  from  his 
main  base,  south  of  Kabul,  in  fear  of 
a confrontation  with  the  ndvancing 
Taliban,  and  was  effectively  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  a local  com- 
mander. Then  last  month,  he  struck 
a deal  with  President  Rabbani.  ft  not 
only  paved  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion as  prime  minister,  but  rescued 
him  from  the  brink  of  political  and 
military  extinction. 

'TTiis  man  is  responsible  for  the 
denths  of  thousands  of  people  and 
the  destruction  of  our  city,”  said  a 
surgeon  at  one  of  the  city's  few  func- 
tioning hospitals,  echoing  a senti- 
ment widely  fell  across  the  capital. 
"It's  absurd.  All  the  so-called  leaders 
use  the  slogans  of  Islam,  but  ihelr 
soldiers  systematically  kill,  rape  and 
plunder.” 

From  the  safety  of  a bullet-proof 


Jeep,  deep  in  a convoy  of  pick-ups 
packed  with  heavily  armed  hench- 
men, the  prime  minister  has  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time  the 
devastation  wrought  by  his  forces. 
But  there  has  been  no  apology. 

Excuses,  though,  are  plentiful, 
and  Mr  Saeed  had  one  ready.  “We 
never  fired  first,  we  only  retaliated 
when  we  came  under  attack,”  he 
claimed  with  a brazenness  typical  of 
the  country's  power-hungry  leaders. 

There  have  been  no  protests 
since  Mr  Hekmatyar's  arrival. 
“Demonstrations  would  be  useless,” 
said  the  surgeon.  “We  don’t  even 
have  the  right  to  life,  so  we  nre  re- 
duced to  worrying  about  how  we 
can  nourish  and  house  our  families.” 

Relief  workers  say  half  of  Kabul's 
1.2  million  people  do  not  have  ade- 
quate food  or  shelter.  Tlic  prices  of 
staples  continue  to  soar  and  beg- 
gars nre  everywhere  — - many  of 
them  women  who  have  lost  their 
husbands  to  the  rockets  which 
pound  the  city. 

The  government  is  to  blame  for 
the  misery  and  for  the  plunging 
value  of  the  afghani,  the  nationnl 
currency.  To  oil  its  military  ma- 
chine. Jamaat  flies  in  planeloads  of 
freshly-printed  afghani  banknotes 
from  Russia. 


The  proceeds  have  been  used  to 
buy  vast  quantities  of  weapons  from 
overseas  — and  the  dubious  loyalty 
of  Mr  Hekmatyar.  Many  Kabulis  are 
convinced  that,  bolstered  by  Hizbe's 
fighters  and  firepower,  Jamaat  will 
soon  launch  a big  offensive  to  drive 
the  Taliban  from  the  southern  out- 
skirts of  the  city. 

“I  have  no  doubt  the  war  will  re- 
sume with  a vengeance,”  add  Herat 
Khan,  an  elderly  man  queuing  out- 
side the  city’s  only  orthopaedic  cen- 
tre with  a grandson  who  lost  both 
legs  In  a rocket  explosion.  There 
were  murmurs  of  agreement  from 
others  waiting  to  be  fitted  with  arti- 
ficial limbs. 

In  public  at  least,  both  the  presi- 
dent and  prime  minister  have  re- 
cently extolled  the  virtues  of  peace. 
They  have  launched  separate  charm 
offensives,  ostensibly  aimed  at  woo- 
ing rival  armies. 

Hie  Taliban  militia,  who  have 
vowed  to  rid  the  country  of  nil  other 
fighting  fiictions  and  establish  a 
pure  Islamic  state,  refuse  to  be 
swayed.  “We  have  had  enough  of 
their  lies,"  said  one  of  their  comman- 
ders during  an  artillery  exchange. 
'The  only  solution  is  to  fight.” 
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Australia  cuts 
its  intake 
of  immigrants 


Agencies  In  Canberra 


Australia  said  last  week  it 

would  cut  its  general  immigra- 
tion intake  by  10.8  per  cent  in  the 
next  year  and  introduce  English  lan- 
guage tests  for  would-be  immi- 
grants, reflecting  concerns  about 
high  unemployment. 

The  government  said  the  intake 
from  July  1, 1996  to  the  end  of  June 
1997  would  be  cut  to  74,000. 

More  cuts  would  come  in  the 
family  reunion  scheme,  it  added. 
The  number  of  people  allowed  to 
immigrate  under  that  provision  will 
be  reduced  to  44,700  from  58,200. 
Australia  will  also  cut  the  intake  of 
refugees  by  1,000  to  14,000. 

The  prime  minister,  John 
Howard,  was  quick  to  say  that  Aus- 
tralia would  maintain  a non-racial 
immigration  policy.  The  govern- 
ment would  select  immigrants  with 
better  English  language  skills,  bet- 
ter work  skills,  and  a greater  ability 
to  contribute  quickly  to  national 
wealth,  he  said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  look  at  the 
colour  of  a person's  skin  or  the  per- 
son's country  of  origin  in  choosing. 
We  are  going  to  look  at  the  skills 
and  the  abilities  that  people  have," 
Mr  Howard  said. 

He  said  some  immigrant  groups 
with  poor  English  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  more  than  30  per  cent, 
three  times  the  national  rate.  He  did 
not  specify  yyhjch  groups,  but  gov, 
ernment  figyres  show  unemploy- 
ment highest  among  Vietnamese 
and  Middle  Eastern  Immigrants. 

: Ethnic  lobby  groups  criticised  the 
cur  fa  the  family  reunion  pro- 
gramme, which  enables  people 
overseas  to  join  their  relatives  in 
, Australia,  as  an  attack  bn  Asian  iriv 
migration, . whibh  rpany  Australians 
: oppose, 

jBut  tHe . 'ipunigratibn  minister, 
Philip  ftuddqck,  insisted:  “It  will  be 
a better  and  more  appropriate  mfx.'V 


People  do  crazy  tilings. 

But  you  know  you  shouldn't  buy  a savings  plan 
witkout  knowing  the  costs. 


Superficially,  many  plans  can  LuL  similar. 

Closer  examination  will  reveal  tin-  difference* 
in  performance,  flex  i hi  lily  and  price  - and  by 
price,  we  mean  charges.  Obviously,  all  companies 
will  charge  fur  setting  up  and  running  a plan. 

There  charnel  ore  deducted  from  yuur 
coniriluitiiinf.  The  lower  the  chargee,  tlic  more 
in  inverted. 

The  liijuilahlc  is  renowned  for  its  law-charging 
. plans',  and  one  n.-a«uu  for  thic  in  our  exceptionally 
low  operating  coats.  According  to  a recent  survey, 

1 he  hipiilahlu  ling  the  lowest  Tat  in  uf  management 
expense*  to  premium  Income  of  any  U.K.  life 
assurance  ciniijunyt 

' In  addition  to  giving  your  money  n head  dart 
ill  (Ilia  way,  our  International  Investment  Finn  uffura 
llw  bind  of  flexibility  that  can  match  the  expatriate 
lifestyle  perfectly. 

bill  won  t he  (icd  to  a fixed  term;  you  can  , 

contribute  when  it  suits  you,  in  dollars  or  ricrling; 
ami  you  e.lll  clioumi  iinU-linhcd  or  with-profits 
investment- routes.  The  latter  invest*  in  a mixed 
LisL-ut  of  asset*  wliieh  spreads'  the  investment  rials  - ■ 

mid  then  smooliis  the  push*  ami  troughs  normally 
associated  with  such  fiortfulhi*.  - * .. 

rju-  l:ijni  table  Life  has  been  in  llie  huijnuss  of 
*fH|i‘l  investment  since.  1762)  Our  International  ' 

, llrapt'h  in  Cliiurnuey  offers  flexible,  tax-free  plans  ',  . , 
based, oil  benefits  that  a re.  I lie  envy  of  nnr  ..  . ; ..  . 

cpiiijkililpnr..  .... 


To  find  out  how  our  plans  can  he  tailor-made 
to  help  secure  your  future  and  build  your  capital, 
just  post  or  fax  the  coupon.  If  you’d  welcome 
personal  advice  without  obligation,  we’ll  be  happy  to 
call  you  if  you  include  your  telephone  number, 
Craxy  not  to. 


The  Equitable  Life 

Founmd  lx  Great  Butah  n 1762 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

Smokin’  Bob  should 
learn  to  lighten  up 


mrm  i II lira 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

I T TAKES  extraordinary  |Kililk'.il 
I lowers  to  throw  away  tin-  oppnr- 
(unity  thnl  Ims  torn  presented  to 
Robert  Dole,  tin*  Republican  candi- 
diiti*  for  tin'  presidency.  But  on  last 
work’s  wretched  performance,  the 
former  senator  from  Kansan  ap- 
pears to  l lave  affronted  middle 
America,  the  press,  the  medical  pro- 
fession. the  limit li  vote,  his  wife  nnd 
the  nation's  sweetheart,  ail  at  one 
trlL  swoop.  He  also  managed  to  gel 
Wild i in^li ill  talking  about  smne- 
lli'iiK  other  than  the  FBI  flies  affair 
aid  the  accident-prone  Clintons. 

Tliis  takes  some  doing,  and  Hole 
achieved  it  with  one  brief  television 
interview.  He  had  been  invited,  with 
Ills  attractive  ami  intelligent  wife 
Elizabeth,  to  appear  on  the  NBC 
Today  morning  show  to  help  sell 
the  new  edition  of  their  joint  book. 
Unlimited  Partners.  (Not  recom- 
mended: it  is  simultaneously  vapid 
nnd  glutinous.)  Tliis  should  not 
have  been  difficult.  They  were  to  he 
interviewed  by  Katie  Comic,  a pre- 
senter who  veers  between  the  defer- 
ential and  polite.  Site  has  11  perl  grin 
nnd  is  sometimes  known  as  '‘Amer- 
ica's sweetheart". 

At  one  point,  she  asked  Dole 
about  the  Democratic  attacks  on 
him  ns  "Smokin’  Bob",  an  apologist 
for  the  cigarette  industry.  The  in- 
dustry has  indeed  donated  some 
$■400,000  to  him.  and  some  $2.8  mil- 
lion to  the  Republicans.  This  is  a 
delicate  matter,  now  that  the  to- 
bacco barons  have  replaced  the 
arms  dealers  as  the  Merchants  of 
Death.  Even  smokers  in  the  US  feel 
guilty  about  their  habit,  and  a major- 
ity of  them  tell  pollsters  they  sup- 
port President  Clinton's  attempts  to 
stop  children  and  teenagers  from 
starling  to  smoke. 

Tlie  Democrats  have  seized  this 
opportunity,  and  their  campaign  lias 
got  under  Dole's  skin,  not  least  with 
the  character  called  Mr  Butts. 
Wherever  Dole  goes,  he  is  haunted 
by  a Democratic  activist  dressed  up 
in  a 7fl  high  foam  rubber  costume 
dial  luuks  like  a filler  cigarette,  who 
hands  out  fake  dollar  hills  that  show 
! Inti-  paffing  on  a fag  that  looks  like 
a rolled  up  banknote.  ‘Iliese  days 
more  and  inure  volunteers  are  join- 
ing Mr  Butts  to  shunt  “Give  it  up. 
hm  ok  in'  Bob". 

Home  Dole  staffers  arc  pleading 
with  the  campaign  to  lighten  up. 
They  advocate  retaliating  with  a 
"jiiinl-man".  disguised  as  a mari- 
juana cigarette,  to  clog  I’linlnn.  Or 
they  suggest  deluging  each  Butt- 
mail  with  applications  for  their  I'M 
files,  or  a joh  in  die  security  team  at 
tlie  Clinton  While  Mouse.  Rut  se- 
nior Republicans  are  incandescent 
with  rage,  since  the  man  who  begun 


their  torment  was  Craig  Uving- 
stone,  who  had  recently  resigned  as 
director  of  personnel  security  nt  the 
While  House.  At  the  lime,  he  was 
testifying  before  Congress  on  the 
embarrassments  of  the  FBI  files 
that  landed  in  his  office  safe. 

1 jvingstone  made  his  name  in  the 
1992  campaign  as  tlie  keeper  of 
"Chicken  George".  This  was  an- 
other activist  dressed  ns  a large 
chicken,  who  would  attend  every 
one  of  President  Bush's  campaign 
events  while  he  declined  to  debate 
witli  Clinton.  Tlie  message  was  that 
Bush  wns  frightened  of  Clinton,  and 
therefore  "chicken".  Even  after  the 
debates  got  under  way.  I jvingstone 
kept  up  the  torment.  So  when  Mr 
Butts  started  to  dog  Dole,  the  lie- 
puhllcans  panicked. 

’Jilt1  iv  can  be  no  other  explana- 
tion for  Dole's  vicious  riposte  to  (he 
haplrss  Katie  Coiirlc.  He  accused 
her  of  being  part  of  "the  liberal 
media"  and  of  gelling  her  facts  h orn 
his  enemies  — "the  New  York 
Times  was  never  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Bob  Dole,  that  I can  re- 
cair.  Then  he  really  got  nasty,  ask- 
ing whether  "people  like  you"  were 
“violating  the  FEC  | Federal  Elec- 
toral Commission]  regulations  by 
always,  you  know,  slicking  up  for 
the  Democrats”.  (Dole  speaks  in 
such  elliptical,  staccato  and  verblcss 
clauses  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote 
him  verbatim  and  convey  much 
sense  at  all.  Hence  this  truncated 
form  of  conveying  what  he  grunted, 
sneered  and  sort  of  said.  Or,  as  Dole 
puts  it  at  the  end  of  most  para- 
graphs, "whatever”.) 

With  most  journalists,  it  can  be  a 
useful  lactic  for  a politician  to  go  on 
the  attack,  to  question  their  objectiv-  I 
ity  and  to  denounce  their  bias.  But 
not  with  Katie  Couric:  American 
viewers  know  her  too  well.  And  it  is 
very  unwise  of  a politician  to  sug- 
gest dial  a tough  question  should 
expose  the  journalist  to  investiga- 
tion by  a federal  agency  like  the 
FEC.  It  brings  up  unpleasant  memo- 
ries of  the  Nixon  White  House's 
threats  against  the  TV  licence  appli- 
cations and  other  business  ventures 
of  the  Washington  PosL 

Having  dug  his  hole.  Dole  kept 
on  digging,  like  the  stubborn  old 
cuss  he  looked.  Even  on  tobacco. 
Dole  has  an  answer.  He  knows  ciga- 
rettes can  kill  — he  lost  a brother  to 
emphysema.  But  in  a free  society,  if 
informed  adults  want  to  smoke, 
there  are  limits  to  what  govern- 
ments can  or  should  do  to  slop 
them.  But  Dole  would  not  slop.  He 
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owed  the  tobacco  barons,  and  Dole 
is  (be  kind  of  honest  politician  who 
gives  value  for  campaign  money. 

If  there  is  one  American  who  in- 
spires universal  respect  these  days, 
it  is  President  Reagan’s  old  surgeon- 
general,  Dr  C Everett  Koop,  with  his 
no-nonsense  medical  advice  and 
Old  Testament  white  beard.  Dr 
Koop  had  been  supporting  Dole, 
but  Dole's  grunts  that  he  was  not 
convinced  that  tobacco  was  addic- 
tive, nr  thnl  it  did  much  more  harm  I 
than  milk,  was  loo  much  for  the  old 
doctor.  The  Republican  candidate 
had  to  be  misinformed,  Koop  said, 
in  a kindly,  chiding  way.  Dole’s  reac- 
tion was  to  say  that  Koop  had  been 
watching  too  much  of  the  liberal 
media  and  "probably  got  carried 
away".  Brainwashed.  Ms  Couric 
asked.  "Probably.  A little  bit,"  Dole 
replied,  as  his  wife  lugged  at  his 
sleeve,  muttering  that  it  was  time  to 
talk  about  their  book. 

For  Dole,  this  was  disastrous.  He 
has  spent  much  of  this  year  telling 
Americans  that  he  is  a softer  and 
more  cuddly  Bob  Dole.  Yet  he  has  a 
dark  and  waspish  side,  which  he  al- 
ways used  to  show  under  pressure. 
As  President  Ford's  vice-presiden- 
tial running  male  in  1976.  Dole 
faced  Waller  Mondale  in  a television 
debate  and  suddenly  sneered  at  (he 
second  world  war,  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam as  "Democratic  wars". 

In  1988,  having  been  beaten  in 
the  New  Hampshire  primary  by 
George  Bush  and  the  local  machine 
of  Governor  John  Sununu,  Dole  was 
asked  if  he  had  a message  for  the 
victor.  A pnlite  word  of  congratula- 
tion would  have  been  in  order,  per- 
haps with  a jibe  that  he  looked 
forward  to  beating  Bush  when  he 
did  not  have  the  state  governor  to 


run  his  campaign  for  him.  Instead, 
Dole  looked  as  mean  and  sullen  as 
any  politician  has  done  since  Nixon, 
and  snarled  to  the  cameras,  “Yeah 
— stop  lying  about  my  record." 

That  is  the  Bob  Dole  Americans 
remember  from  his  campaigns.  In 
Washington,  political  insiders  prefer 
to  recall  his  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly ways  in  the  US  Senate,  and 
his  evident  belief  in  tlie  occasional 
need  for  agreements  that  rise  above 
partisan  politics. 

He  is  a sincere  man  who  pays  his 
debts.  He  supports  liny  Armenia, 
and  never  forgets  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacres of  1915  because  it  was  an  Ar- 
menian doctor  who  sewed  his 
war-torn  body  back  together  after 
1945.  He  has  a tenderness  for  the 
underdog  and  never  stopped  sup- 
porting Bosnia  — if  any  US  politi- 
cian deserves  a statue  in  a rebuilt 
Sarajevo,  it  is  Bob  Dole. 

In  domestic  matters.  Dole  has  a 
reasonably  centrist  record.  a(  least 
in  recent  years  since  he  stopped 
being  Nixon’s  hatchet  man.  He  sup- 
ported affirmative  action  for 
women,  complaining  of  “the  glass 
ceiling"  that  stopped  women  execu- 
tives rising  to  the  top  of  corpora- 
tions. He  has  always  been  sceptical 
about  supply-side  economic  theory 
and  Reaganomics,  and  was  roundly 
dismissive  of  the  flat-tax  theories  of 
Steve  Forbes,  the  mega-rich  pub- 
lisher who  briefly  challenged  him  in 
the  primaries. 

But  such  is  Dole’s  present  des- 
peration that  he  is  considering 
putting  forward  a flat  tax  scheme  of 
his  own,  although  it  will  have  to  be 
described  in  terms  that  will  spar  e 
him  having  his  own  sneers  quoted 
back  at  him:  “Flat  tax  — sounds  like 
flat  earth  to  me."  Even  if  he  doesn't 


US  parent-killers  given  life  sentences 


Jonathan  Fraadland  In 
Washington 

A LOS  ANGELES  judge 
showed  the  limits  of  the 
“utilise  excuse"  Inst  week  when 
lie  (sentenced  Lyle  imd  Erik 
Menendez  to  life  in  prison  with- 
out parole  for  killing  their  par- 
ent!* hi  1DK0.  The  brothers 
claimed  (o  have  suffered years  of 
Hcxual,  physical  niitl  emullnnnl 
utilise  lit  tlie  hands  of  their 
inn Uier,  Killy,  and  father,  Jostf. 

Judge  Stanley  Weinberg  said 
the  two  men  deserved  no 
leniency  and  should  serve  two 
consecutive  life  sentences,  one 
for  each  parent.  'The  defendants 


separately  considered  killing 
their  parents,"  ho  said.  "This 
was  n decision  made  over  sev- 
eral days."  A key  piece  of  evi- 
dence was  the  brothers’ 
admission  that  they  hud  paused 
to  reload  their  shotguns  in  order 
to  kill  their  mother;  a sign, 
prosecutors  said,  that  Uicy  acted 
in  cold  blood. 

Prosecutors  sought  the  death 
penally,  saying  tlie  brothers 
could  commit  further  crime  If 
they  lived.  But  n defence  lawyer 
snld  it  was  ridiculous  to  view 
them  as  dangerous.  Tlie  defen- 
dants, who  have  tlie  right  of  ap- 
peal, showed  no  reaction. 

Jos£  Menendez  made  a for- 


tune in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness, married  his  college  sweet- 
heart, had  two  sons  and,  to  all 
appearances,  lived  a charmed 
life. 

The  parents  were  found  mur- 
dered on  August  10, 1989.  The 
sons  said  they  came  home  and 
found  them  dead.  It  was  six 
months  before  the  two  were  ar- 
rested; by  then  they  had  begun 
to  spend  their  parents’  money. 

Watching  the  ruling  was  Anna 
Eriksson,  Lyle  Menendez*s 
prison  pen  pal  turned  fiancee. 
They  had  wanted  to  marry  be- 
fore he  began  his  prison  term, 
but  the  ceremony  has  been  put 
on  hold. 
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go  that  far,  his  campaign  chiefs  are 
saying  that  a big  economic  and  tax 
statement  will  be  unveiled  before 
America  tunes  out  politics  to  watch 
the  Olympic  Games.  But  who  knows? 
There  appears  to  be  turmoil  at  Dole 
campaign  HQ,  where  Donald  Rums- 
feld, tlie  former  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Ford  White  House,  seems  to  be  as- 
suming some  of  the  functions  of  tlie 
titular  campaign  chief,  Scott  Reed. 

This  is  like  shuffling  deck  chairs 
on  the  Titanic.  Given  Clinton’s  em- 
barrassments (he  gave  videotaped 
evidence  in  another  Arkansas  crimi- 
nal trial  on  Sunday),  Dole  should  be 
at  least  level-pegging  with  his  rival. 
The  public  do  not  much  trust  their 
president,  and  even  less  his  wife, 
and  politicians  of  Dole’s  experience 
should  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  such  an  opportunity.  But  Clinton 
is  the  purest  politician  that  America 
has  ever  seen.  His  timing  is  immac- 
ulate. 

On  July  4,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  of  America  went  to  the 
movies  to  see  the  latest  Hollywood 
blockbuster.  Independence  Day.  Al- 
ready breaking  all  box-office 
records  after  cinema  chains  stayed 
open  throughout  the  night  to  screen 
it,  the  film  provokes  thunderous 
cheers  when  invading  aliens  from 
outer  space  destroy  both  the  White 
House  and  the  home  of  Congress, 
the  US  Capitol. 

Clinton  had  already  seen  it  in  the 
White  House  cinema,  but  he  recom- 
mended the  movie  to  his  fellow 
Fourth  of  July  celebrants  in  rural 
Maryland,  a safe  50  miles  from  the 
White  House.  "Somebody  said  I was 
coming  to  Youngstown  beenuse  tliis 
was  the  day  the  White  House  got 
blown  away  by  space  aliens,"  Clin- 
ton said.  ”1  hope  it’s  there  when  I 
get  back.  Anyway,  I recommend  the 
movie," 

Naturally,  that  made 
every  July  4 and  July  5 televi- 
sion news  broadcast.  Clinton 
comes  across  as  a regular  guy  who 
enjoys  the  same  films  as  other 
Americans  and  can  take  a joke. 
Meanwhile  there  was  Dole  grum- 
bling that  nobody  had  yet  convinced 
him  that  tobacco  was  addictive,  and 
maybe  Dr  Koop  had  been  brain- 
washed. If  this  were  a boxing  match, 
they'd  have  stopped  the  fight  by 
now.  As  a campaigner,  Dole  simply 
is  not  in  the  same  league  ns  Clinton. 

And  then  on  July  5,  just  to  twist 
the  knife,  Clinton  made  a rare  ap- 
pearance in  the  White  House  press 
office  to  celebrate  the  latest  figureR 
from  the  Labor  department.  Unem- 
ployment had  dropped  yet  ngnin,  to 
5.3  per  cent.  But  the  real  news  was 
that  in  the  42  months  since  he  took 
office  the  US  economy  lias  created 
10  million  jobs.  Set  that  against  his 
promise  of  8 million  new  jobs  back 
on  the  1992  campaign  trail.  More- 
over, median  family  incomes  are  be 
ginning  to  climb  again,  and  the 
minimum  wage  is  about  to  go  up. 

The  voters  find  Clinton  an  an> 
bivalent  figure,  likeable  and  yet  un- 
trustworthy, well-meaning  but 
tricky,  hard-working  and  yet  often 
insubstantial.  The  latest  Gallup  poll 
illustrates  tliis  contradiction.  Asked 
if  the  words  “honest  and  trustwor 
thy"  applied  to  their  president,  54 
per  cent  said  No.  Asked  whether  he 
had  “the  honesty  and  integrity  to 
serve  as  president",  62  per  cent  said 
Yes.  Better  a Slick  Willie  who  deliv- 
ers than  an  honourable  bungler  like 
Jimmy  Carter,  or  that  hapless  butt 
of  Butt-man,  poor  old  Bob  Dole.  His 
admirers  in  the  White  House  are 
planning  to  throw  Dole  such  a won- 
derful birthday  party  on  July  22  that 
every  voter  in  America  will  know 
that  the  dear  old  thing  is  73  year® 
old.  How  kind.  How  very  clever. 
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Stone  of 
Scone  to 
go  home 


I OHN  Major  delighted  patriotic 
I Scots  but  astonished  the  polili- 
V*/  cal  establishment  at  Westmin- 
ster last  week  by  unexpectedly 
announcing  that  the  ancient  Stone 
of  Scone  is  to  be  returned  to  Scot- 
land 700  years  after  it  was  seized  by 
(he  marauding  FJuglish.  write 
Michael  Wliite  and  Erlend  Clouston. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  announce- 
ment, which  ministers  insisted  was 
not  a political  gesture  towards  Scot- 
tish nationalism,  means  dial  the 
“Stone  of  Destiny"  — the  historic 
symbol  of  Scotland's  monarchs  until 
Edward  I brought  ii  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1296  — will  be  rehoused 
later  this  year,  probably  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  or  St  Giles'  Cathedral. 

Downing  Stii-H  was  quick  to 
queli  speculation  thar  Mr  Major's 
gesture  would  renew  pressure  on 
Britain  to  hand  back  other  cultural 
icons  seized  during  Us  imperial  hey- 
day, notably  the  Elgin  Marbles:.  The 
stone  is  the  properly  of  the  Queen 
and  is  simply  being  removed  from 
one  part  of  her  kingdom  tu  another, 
tin1  Sroltish  Secretary,  Michael 
Foi  syili.ee  n i firmed. 

Ministers  also  iried  io  quasi i ilu- 
instant  levival  nt  .inother  legend: 
that  the  stone.  which  was  stolen  by 
nationalists  — stolen  back,  they 
win ild  cty  — in  19.Hi,  was  not  re- 
turned  to  its  plaee  In-low  the  Loin- 
nation  Chair  in  I'ffi,  the  year  bet- 1 re 
the  Queen  In  mine  the  latest 
monarch  to  be  crowm-d  above  ii. 
i A fake  was  substituted  and  the 
I real  stone  is  still  in  Scotland,  former 
Labour  from  bond  ter.  John  MiAI- 
lioti.  and  others  -said. 

Mr  Forsyth,  win.  initiated  the  de- 
cision, repeatedly  stressed:  “I  do  nut 
regard  this  as  a political  gesture." 
Instead  he  stressed  the  stone's  reli- 
gious symbolism.  Hut  many  MBs 
see  tlie  decision  as  chiefly  symbolic 
of  the  Tories'  15  per  cent  share  in 
Scottish  opinion  polls. 

The  Prime  Minister  later  re- 
newed his  assault  on  Labour's  plan 
for  Scottish  devolution,  warning  it 
would  produce  an  “insulting"  Edin- 
burgh parliament  and  lead  to  eco- 
nomic decline. 

Making  the  first,  and  possibly 
last,  prime  ministerial  address  to 
the  Scottish  Grand  Committee,  Mr 
M^jor  castigated  Labour  for  jeopar-  i 
dising  “a  birthright  without  price"  I 
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Tlie  stone  in  place  under  die  Coruna  dim  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbev. 
I(  wus  returned  in  1952  after  being  stolen  on  Christmas  Dnv  1950 


by  “grubbing  around  for  voles".  He 
was*  depicted  in  turn  ns  a contribu- 
tor i»  (lie  possible  break-up  of  die 
L'nik-d  Kingdom  through  his  failure 
to  listen  to  Scottish  demands  for 
change.  He  also  refused  repeated 
Labour  requests  to  say  lmw  the 
Tories  would  respond  to  a double 
Yes  vote  in  Labour's  projected  devo- 
lution referendum. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister's  historic 
presence  assured  a huge  turn-out  of 
Scottish  MPs  at  Dumfries's  Easter- 
brook  Hall.  Arriving  MPs  ran  a 


gaunt  let  of  demonstrators.  includ- 
ing parents  objecting  io  llu* 

( Li  hour)  closure  of  a primary 
school  and  a goal  representing  ]>en- 
sioners  angry  at  the  withdrawn!  of 
fret*  bus  passes. 

Mr  Major  announced  the  creation 
o|  1,000  jobs  ai  a Taiwanese  elec- 
tronics factory  at  Mossend  in 
Lanarkshire  and  a project  by  Si  An- 
drews University  to  republish  the 
papers  of  tlie  original  Scottish  par- 
liament. Later,  he  laid  a wreath  at 
the  Robert  Burns  mausoleum.  i 


Weather  forecast:  hot,  dry  and  French 


Paul  Brown 

SOUTHERN  England  will  have 
the  climate  of  die  Champagne 
region  of  France  in  25  years'  time 
and  Yorkshire  will  replace  Kent  as 
the  Garden  of  England,  the  Environ- 
ment Secretary.  John  Guinmer.  said 
last  week. 

i -lunching  his  department’s  re-; 
view  of  the  effects  of  climate  change1 
on  the  UK,  he  said  the  climate  whs 
already  noticeably  changing  mid 
would  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
“familiar  lnndsca|«*  of  the  Cotswulds 
and  Suffolk  will  be  growing  sunflow- 
ers and  maize"  by  2025. 

After  another  25  years,  tlie  'cli- 
mate will  have  shifted  again,  with 
southern  England  resembling  tlie 
Bordeaux  region  and  tlie  Cham- 
pagne climate  moving  to  Yorkshire, 


The  report  predicts  dull  the 
south  and  east  of  England  will  be- 
come much  drier  as  well  ns  warmer, 
with  summer  water  shortages  be- 
coming normal,  while  the  north- 
west will  become  for  welter. 

Mr  GpiiuiK-r  said  dial  while  the 
predictions  brought  some  goud 
news  — for  example,  a boost  to 
tourism  — mi  balance  it  was  bad. 
particularly  for  counties  in  southern 
England.  In  30  years,  the  climate  of 
Europe  will  have  moved  150  miles 
north.  For  example,  Paris  will  have 
the  climate  of  the  soul  1 1 of  France, 
and  Spain  will  be  mostly  desert. 

It  means  southern  England  will1 
enjoy  the  same  climate  as  the  Loire 
, valley  and,  therefore,  die  whole  pat- 
tern of  agriculture  in  Europe  would 
have  to  change.  There  would  be 
enormous  need  to  adnpi  quickly,  and 


it  remained  to  be  seen  whedier  Eu- 
rope would  still  be  able  to  feed  itself. 

Rain  anti  windstorms  will  become 
more  frequent  in  Britain  and  do 
more  damage  than  at  present.  A rise 
in  die  sea  level  of  up  in  :t5cm  will 
threaten  low-lying  areas. 

Hie  UK  I ms  already  authorised 
an  increase  in  the  height  of  sea 
walls  but  storm  surges  caused  by 
the  combination,  of  high  tide  und 
wild  will  threaten. East  Anglia,  the 
Humber  region,  .Teesside  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Some  plant  mul  animal  species 
will  die  out,  while  others  will  have  to 
migrate  northwards.  Insects  such  as 
die  maiariiKArrylng  mosquito  will 
be  able  to  thrive  in  soudiern  Britain. 

Mr  Guinmer  was  dm-  in  Geneva 
this  week  for  talks  on  the  UN  Con- 
vention on  Climate  Change. 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Howard  finds  himself  in 
a pickle  over  jail  security 


THE  Government  cannot  find 
(lie  4!2  billion  it  needs  to  im- 
prove security  standards  at  the  over- 
crowded prisons  in  which  it 
consigns  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  inmates.  Tlie  security  improve- 
ments were  recommended  by  the 
Lear  mom  inquiry  into  an  embar- 
rassing breakout  from  Park  hurst 
prison,  on  the  Isle  on  Wight,  last 
year  but  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  was  hoping  to  sit 
light  mid  say  nothing  about  his  in- 
ability to  ini  pier  i lent  I hem. 

Parliament  had  been  told  lli.n  Mr 
Howard  would  explain  “in  the 
spring”  what  lie  intended  to  do 
about  (he  recoiiniifiirinlimis.  Hut  in- 
ter nnl  Whitehall  documents  show 
that  the  Home  Secretary  wus  :u|- 
vised  to  stall.  There  was  a “ present a- 
tiimul  pruhlenf , said  one  document. 
"Ministers  would  nut  wish  to  indi- 
cate the  implementation  of  a signifi- 
caul  security  report  was  contingent 
on  achieving  adequate  funding." 

The  (loci intent  suggested  llinl  Mr 
Howard  might  tell  Parliament  about 
die  actions  he  was  going  lo  into-  ton 
recommendations  that  required  mi 
extra  funding)  uml  say  lie  was  "still 
studying”  the  others!  If  quest  i»n- 
were  asked.  Mr  Howard  could  p«»-.- 
sihly  plead  “tlie  complexity  of  ihe  i-- 
sues"  us  a reason  foi  noi  dealing 
wiih  the  [j'iinuoni  |irii| heads  in  full 

Far  Iroin  raising  extra  Mi 

Howard  has  been  asked  to  nil 
prison  running  costs  by  13  pt-r  < nil 
ovi-r  the  next  llin-e  years,  and  rapi- 
la!  spending  by  fjt»  per  cent.  Record 
prison  numbers  have  led  io  minao-s 
sleeping  oil  m;iliie<ses  mi  tin-  tlooi 
■H  oiie  prison. 

tile  Home  in.sivi.tiy  due>,  he'.*, 
ever,  have  money  in  set  up  a new 
national  police  squad  to  focus  mi 
drug  ir; (flickers  anil  major  crimi- 
nals, though  Mr  Howard  denies  that 
ii  will  be  the  equivalent  of  America's 
FBI.  It  would,  he  said,  he  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  six  existing  regional 
crime  squads  to  provide  a national 
response  tu  wluil  was  a national 
t brent  And.  if  successful,  to  put 
more  people  in  prison. 


THE  .Me h bishop  of  Canterbury, 
Ur  George  Carey,  tabled  his 
first  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
launch  a crusade  to  reinvigorate  the 
morality  of  the  nation.  He  stressed 
Ihe  centrality  of  die  Ten  Command- 
ments in  what,  he  claimed,  was  still 
a predominantly  Christian  country 
in  danger  of  squandering  its  Judaic- 
Christian  moral  inheritance.  Without 
basic  values  of  honesty  and  faithful- 
ness, society  was  in  clanger  of  degen- 
erating into  chaotic  gangsterism. 

Besides  worrying  about  the  na- 
tion. Dr  Carey  has  other  problems 
in  his  own  back  yard.  In  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  he  ordered  two  sqnab- 
, bling  clerics  to  resign  "for  tlie  gruitl 
of  the  cathedral  and  Hit  Church". 
Hut  he  has  no  power  to  suck  either 
the  dean,  the  Very  Rev  Brandon 
Jackson,  or  the  subdean,  Canon  Rex 
Davis,  They  have  been  feuding  ever 
since  Dean  Jackson  was  appointed 
in  1988  to  "sort  out"  Lincoln  after  a 
disastrous  fupd-rnising  venture  by 
Canon  Davis,  who  took  the  cathe- 
dral's copy  of  Magna  Carla  to  Aus- 
tralia and  lost  £56.000  on  the 
enterprise.  Tilings  took  a turn,  for 
the  worse  last,  year  when  Ihe  dean 
was  exposed  to  a consistory  court 
hearing  on  a charge  — found  not 


proven  — of  improper  sexual  run- 
duct  with  a female  verger. 

Alsu  kiiiiniiig  is  a |, utile  over  i In- 
Church’s  "incoherent"  priMlinn  rliui 
tolerates  practising  homosexual iiy 
among  the  Iniiy  inn  not  among  the 
clergy.  Mure  than  hall  tlie  members 
of  the  Synod  title  Church's  govern- 
ing body)  said  in  a survey  that  they 
knew  of  clergy  who  were  practising 
homosexuals.  And  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  members  ilnmglii  homo- 
sexuals should  not  be  ordained. 

Comment,  paejf*  10 


THE  iiioki  radical  shake-up  of  Hu- 
legal  aid  scheme  since  its  iiuvj*- 
I fon  in  1950  is  plan necl  by  ilu-  Imcl 
L hancellor,  Lord  Mnekav.  wlm 
wauls  everyone  ■ — even  llmse  mi 
legal  aid  — to  make  some  cmui  ibii 
lion,  possibly  QU  <u  LL’n.  lowarri- 
lln-  cost  ui  their  run  s Individuals 
on  Legal  aid  who  !o><  iheir  cases 
‘■"uld  have  a m-coihI  unuiiMge 
token  out  oil  ill* -ii  Ikhiu-  in  m«vt 
either  their  own  hi  iln-ir  of ipmu-ni- 
c<  «Sls. 

Ill  older  In  impost  i.avli  limit-  on 
ill''  legal  .lid  Si 'belli*-  wbuli  |-.  imw 

j c.isiiin{  an  iikirik.il  U I ImIIiuh.  ]Uii1 
I Markov'-,  proposed  lem-lalnm  v. ill 
! bung  in  ;i  mi  in"  ir-t  s..  dial  ,.nK 
I lilt-  1 1 m—l  dt-orviHt;  i.oes  will  111 
! lu iidrri  ai  r.ixpuvei-  . \p.-Ds,.  ti,u 
. tin Ti'  will  In  ui-'ii  i mpli.i-i-  on  mi 
ill. ilu  41  .1- a vv.tv  o|  - ell  ling  ill  .pud 
! f"  legal  .lit  I limnev.  pi  <-V  Kill— K l>- 
! -H'li'ieii  io  l.ivv  n<  rn-  will  he.  nm, 
available  io  ivlalivi-K  :iii\|h-hn|m- 
l adv  i*-i- .igein  n . u , || 


Till  1 i in.-.-  -a  d<  liven  <| 

his  proposal-  jnr  ;t  divorce  M-r- 
ifenieiil  to  the  1’riiu.eWs  legal  team 
at  the  weekend,  breaking  in  weeks 
uf  deadlock  ami  o|»:'iiing  the  waj  in 
I a quick  end  to  the  marriage.  Il  ii  is 
accepted,  a decree  ui-i  could  lie 
granted  be  lure  ihe  couple's  ! 5th 
wedding  anniversary  at  the  end  n\ 
the  month. 

The  offer  is  thought  m envisage 
a ■■clealI-bre.■ilk■'  settlement  worth 
between  CIS  million  and  Oo  million, 
partly  landed  by  the  Queen  or  by 
means  of  a loan.  Tlie  mosi  con- 
tentious issue  is  whether  Princess 
Diana  shun  Id  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  “Her  Royal  Highness", 
which  would  enhance  her  imago. 
Fhcre  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
"gagging  clause"  to  iircvent  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  yet  more  kiss-and-tell 
books  or  interviews. 
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Fears  over  Dalai  Lama’s  visit  to  Britain 


Madeleine  Bunting 


MEMBERS  of  a British-based 
Buddhist  seel  ai  t*  behind 
an  aggressive  international 
smear  campaign  to  undermine  (he 
Dalai  Luna  — one  of  the  world's 
must  revered  religious  figures  and 
political  leader  of  Tihcl  — ahead  of 
his  visit  in  the  UK  this  month. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  amised  of 
being  n “nidiless  didalnr”  and  nil 
"oppressor  of  religions  freedom"  in 
direct  cmitradirtion  In  his  message 
of  religions  lull -ranee,  iircnrdiug  lo 
a spokesman  lor  an  organ  isntiufi 
called  the  Shugdcit  Supporters 
Community  <SSC),  based  in  York- 
shire, which  lias  hern  distributing 
press  releases  worldwide. 


Seven  slashed 
in  attack  at 
infant  school 


John  Carvel  and  Alex  Bellos 


A MASSIVE  hunt  was  under  way 
on  Monday  for  n machete-wield- 
ing attacker  who  forced  his  way  into 
a Wolverhampton  infant  school  and 
lashed  out  at  staff,  parents  and 
children  as  young  as  three  in  the 
playground.  I 'on  r adults  and  three 
children  were  injured. 

Co  lice  named  a man  they  were 
looking  for  ns  32-year-old  Horrctt 
Irving  Campbell,  also  known  as 
Iz/ic.  who  lives  in  Villicrs  House,  a 
block  of  lints  near  the  scene-  of  the 
attack  at  St  Dike's  Church  of 
England  School  in  Blakenhall, 
Wolverhampton. 

Up  to  50  jiolice  officer.*.,  sonic  in 
riot  gear,  raided  the  block  of  flats  in 
their  search  for  Mr  Campbell.  I 
whom  police  described  as  a danger- 
ous man,  not  to  he  approached.  Po-  I 
lice  also  raided  his  father's  home 
elsewhere  in  Wolverhampton.  How- 
ever. they  stressed  he  was  only  a 
suspect. 

All  three  children  underwent 
surgery  on  what  were  described  as 
“disfiguring head  injuries".  The  chil- 
dren were  named  as  Ahmed  Malik, 
aged  3.  Francesca  Quintyne,  4,  and 
Rhena  Chopra.  4.  Rhena’s  mother. 
Surinder  Kaur,  29.  was  also  injured, 
and  underwent  an  operation.  The 
other  adults  hurt  were  Azar  Rafiq, 
29,  Wendy  Willington.  29,  and  nurs- 
ery nurse  Usa  Potts,  19. 

The  attack  came  towards  the  end 
of  the  school  day  when  a man  in  his 
mid-30s  appeared  lo  become  in- 
volved in  an  argument  with  a 
woman  outside  the  school. 

Many  of  the  children  were  at 
school  for  the  first  time,  enjoying  a 
teddy  bears'  picnic  parly  designed 
lo  make  them  feel  at  home  when 
they  began  school  next  term.  The 
attacker  jumped  over  the  fence  and 
struck  out  at  a teacher  before  moving 
on  to  (lie  party.  He  slashed  at  the  chil- 
dren as  they  tried  to  run  inside. 

The  nssault  brought  renewed 
demands  for  resources  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  recommen- 
dations for  sciiooi  security  after  the 
murder  of  a (jondon  head  teacher  in 
December  and  the  massacre  at  Dun- 
blane in  March  in  which  a teacher 
and  16  pupils  were  gunned  down. 

The  Inquiry  which  followed  con- 
cluded that  schools  could  not  be 
turned  into  fortresses,  but  that  re- 
duced numbers  of  entry  points  and 
installation  of  closed-circuit  TV 
could  improve  safety  in  some  enses. 


Members  of  the  SSC  belong  lo 
one  of  tiie  fastest-growing  and  rich- 
est sects  in  the  UK.  called  the  New 
Kadampa  Tradition  (NKT),  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Cumbria. 

The  sect  has  expanded  dramati- 
cally since  it  was  founded  in  1991, 
and  is  now  the  biggest  Buddhist  or- 
ganisation in  the  UK  with  mure  than 
200  affiliated  centres  at  home  and 
more  than  50  abroad.  Membership 
is  pul  at  around  3.000, 

The  founder  of  the  NKT  is  a 
Tibetan  monk,  Goshe  Kelsang,  wlm 
has  lived  in  Britain  since  the  late 
seventies.  NKT  members  believe 
llu-y  must  obey,  worship  and  pray  to 
Kelsang  because  he  is  the  Third 
Buddha. 

l-'omier  members  maintain  that 


the  Department  uf  Social  Security 
has  unknowingly  playetl  a critical 
part  in  funding  the  NKTs  rapid 
expansion.  NKT  associates  have  ac- 
quired at  least  five  large  properties 
in  the  past  year,  and  a significant 
proportion  of  the  300-odd  residents 
of  their  centres  claim  housing  bene- 
fit of  up to  £00  a week.  The  benefit 
is  paid  as  rent  and  used  lo  service 
the  large  mortgages  on  properties. 

Organise!-?  are  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  the  Dalai  Lama  during  his 
week-long  visit  to  the  UK,  starting 
on  July  15.  There  have  been  threats 
from  the  SSC  of  demonstrations  in 
Dmdon  and  Manchester,  where  he 
is  scheduled  to  speak  before  large 
audiences. 

The  SSC  maintains  that  die  Dalai 


Lama  has  banned  a centuries-old 
Buddhist  practice  and  claims  that 
Tibetans  in  India  have  been  dis- 
missed from  their  jobs,  monks  ex- 
pelled from  their  monasteries  and 
statues  destroyed.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional says  the  SSC  has  yet  to  sub- 
stantiate its  allegations. 

Tile  concern  among  British  sup- 
porters of  Tibet  is  that  the  SSC  cam- 
paign will  play  directly  into  Chinese 
hands.  As  a Nobel  Peace  Prize  win- 
ner, the  Dalai  Lama  has  hud  enor- 
mous success  in  raising  the  profile 
of  the  cause  of  a free  Tibet  — it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Chinese  since 
1950.  The  Chinese  see  the  under- 
mining of  his  reputation  as  a world 
religious  leader  us  hii  effective  way 
to  weaken  support  for  Tibet. 


Learning  the  drill . . , women  cadets  at  the  Sandhurst  military  academy  photograph:  graham  turner 

Army  beefs  up  women’s  combat  role 


THE  army’s  top  brass  have  de- 
cided in  principle  that  women 
should  be  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
front  line.  However,  they  are  hold- 
ing back  from  instituting  this  final 
form  of  equal  opportunity  because 
they  believe  British  society  as  a 
whole  is  not  yet  ready  for  it,  writes 
David  Fairkall. 

In  a report  that  will  shortly  go  to 
the  Defence  Secretary  Michael  Por- 
tillo. the  Army  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  everything  but  the 
infantry  and  the  armoured  corps 
should  immediately  be  opened  up  to 
women.  This  means  female  soldiers 
I could  find  themselves  serving  in 


Bosnia  with  the  sappers  or  the 
artillery,  not  just  driving  a truck  or 
operating  a radio. 

Even  then,  however,  commanders 
will  be  expected  to  exercise  some 
discretion  — for  example,  by  post- 
ing women  to  the  gun  lines  but  not 
sending  them  right  forward  to  an 
exposed  artillery  observation  post. 
Nor  is  there  any  immediate 
prospect  of  their  being  involved  in 
what  soldiers  call  "the  final  brutal 
business"  of  hand-to-hand  combat. 

Two  considerations  are  driving 
the  army  forward  in  the  direction  of 
complete  sexual  equality  — a seri- 
I ous  shortage  of  recruits,  and  the 


way  in  which  some  servicewomen 
have  recently  exploited  European 
equal  opportunities  law,  Many 
millions  of  pounds  have  success- 
fully been  claimed  in  compensation 
— for  instance,  by  women  who 
were  wrongfully  dismissed  when 
they  became  pregnant.  Almost  any 
form  of  discrimination,  whether 
racial  or  sexual,  is  now  open  to 
legal  challenge. 

Britain's  armed  forces  generally, 
in  line  with  their  American  allies  but 
not  the  traditionally-minded  Ger- 
mans, have  already  taken  enormous 
strides  towards  the  goal  of  non- 
discrimination In  the  past  few  yeare. 


Mandela  says  ‘stop  hiring  our  doctors’ 


David  BrlncHe 

MINISTERS  have  summoned 
leaders  of  Britain’s  hospital 
trusts  and  urged  them  to  stop  re- 
cruiting doctors  from  South  Africa 
because  of  the  impact  on  Its  health 
service. 

The  move  came  ahead  of  this 
week’s  state  wait  to  London  by  Nek 
son  Mandeln,  the  South  African 
president. 

Whitehall  is  not  commenting  on 
suggestions  that  Mr  Mandela  raised 
the  issue  with  Downing  Street  in  ad- 
vance of  his  visiL  But  a Department 
of  Health  spokesman  said'.  "h  was 
passed  through  to  the  NHS  that 
there  were  concerns.'’ 

Hospital  trusts  have  been  going 
overseas  In  search  of  doctors  and 


nurses  because  of  acute  shortages, 
particularly  in  anaesthetics  and 
some  other  specialties. 

The  South  African  health  depart- 
ment has  complained  at  moves  to 
“poach  our  scarce  resources  to  pro- 
vide care  for  the  British  people  at 
the  heavy  expense  of  our  disadvan- 
taged South  Africans". 

Problems  have  been  exacerbated 
by  the  surging  demand  for  doctors 
In  parts  of  South  Africa  that  were 
denied  proper  health  care  under 
nparthejd. 

The  Department  of  Health  has 
confirmed  that  Gerald  Malone,  the 
health  minister,  last  month  called  in 
leaders  of  the  two  organisations  rep- 
resenting NHS  trusts  to  discuss  the 
protests. 

"Mr  Malone  recently  met  with 


In  Brief 


A VOLUNTARY  national  iden- 
tity curd  scheme,  using  the 
photocard  driving  licences  to  be 
introduced  next  year,  received 
strong  support  front  n Commons 
home  affairs  select  committee,  A 
derision  is  likely  to  be  made 
next  month. 


THE  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Patrick  Mayhcw, 
confirmed  that  he  will  stand 
down  as  MP  fori  unbridge  Wells 
at  the  election.  His  impregnable 
1 7, 1 32  majority  will  trigger  a 
rush  of  hopeful  successors. 


THE  amount  of  frnucl  detected 
in  local  government  has 
nearly  douhlcd  In  two  years  to 
more  than  £60  million  a year. 
Illegal  claims  for  housing  benefit 
and  atudent  grants  account  for 
most  of  the  money  being 
siphoned  off  by  organised  gangs, 
the  Audit  Commission  reports. 


PARENTS  have  paid  out  an 
estimated  £200  million  due 
big  the  current  academic  year  to 
support  18-year-olds  at  univer- 
sity as  grant  cuts  continue. 
Allowances  from  parents  are 
soaring  although  the  average 
level  of  student  debt  jumped  by 
nearly  a third  to  £1,982. 


BRITISH  Airways  planes 
could  be  grounded  indefi-  I 
nitely  from  July  1 6 after  the  , 
pilots'  union  said  that  it  would 
strike  unless  the  company 
shifted  its  position  in  a dispute  . 
over  flight  crew  pay.  The  union 
claims  the  walkout  will  cost  BA 
£40  million  a day. 


OXFORD  university  has  ap- 
pointed 162  professors  to 
almost  double  the  number  of 
professorships.  The  move  will 
not  add  to  costa,  since  the  new 
posts  will  not  carry  an  additional 
salary,  but  will  provide  recogni- 
tion to  scholars  of  international 
reputation  who  were  not  getting 
the  esteem  they  deserved  be- 
cause of  financial  constraints* 
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A WOMAN  is  to  be  Britain’s 

new  high  commissioner  In 

South  Africa.  Macve  Fort,  aged 
45,  at  present  ambassador  In 
Beirut,  will  succeed  Sir  Anthony 
Reeve,  who  is  retiring.  There  are 
now  eight  women  heads  of 
British  missions  abroad. 


leaders  of  the  NHS  Trust  Federa- 
tion and  die  National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and  Trusts  and 
they  have  agreed  to  draw  their 
members’  attention  to  the  potential 
effect  on  the  South  African  health 
care  system,"  a spokesman  said. 

South  Africa  has  been  a popular 
hunting  ground  for  trusts  seeking 
doctors  because  medical  training 
there  is  highly  rated. 

Philip  Hunt,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Health  Authori- 
ties and  Trusts,  said:  “I  told  Mr 
Malone  that  we  are  sympathetic  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  South  African 
health  service,  and  will  draw  our 
members'  attention  to  them,  but 
. that  at  the  end  of  the  day  It  is  up  to 
individual  trusts  to  make  their  own 
decisions.” 


STARK  similarities  to  the 
murder  of  toddler  James 
Bulger  in  February  1993 
emerged  as  die  body  of  nine- 
year-old  Jade  Matthews  was 
found  by  a railway  line  in  Bootle. 
Police  are  questioning  her  nat- 
ural father  as  well  as  seeking  - 
three  boys  seen  near  the  little- 

used  Uvierpool  rediway  Une 

where  her  body  was  found. 


LES  POWLES,  a 70-year-old 
round-the-world  yachtsman 
who  was  given  up  for  cfeadi  w . ; 
back  in  Britain  after  being  ottt<* 
contact  for  four  months  and  nqr-  • 
rowdy  avoiding  death  by  startf 
and  starvation.  He  said  he  was 
planning  another  long  voyage-^ 
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LABOUR  POLICY  9 


Blair  lays  ghost 
of  ‘tax  and  spend’ 


New  Labour’s  verbless  link  to  Keir  Hardie 


Michael  White 

TONY  Blair’s  launch  of 
Labour’s  fivepledge  Road  to 
the  Manifesto  last  week  un- 
leashed a propaganda  blitz  between 
the  major  parties  which  pitted 
familiar  Conservative  allegations 
of  extravagance  against  Labour 
counter-charges  of  reckless  men- 
dacity by  the  'Tory  lie  machine". 

In  a move  calculated  to  kill  off 
Labour’s  old  "tax  and  spend"  image, 
bind  party  supporters  to  his  priori- 
ties for  government,  and  win  over 
wavering  voters,  Mr  Blair  promised 
a radical  but  responsible  “contract 
for  a new  Britain”  if  he  wins  the 
election  due  within  10  months. 

The  Labour  leader  told  n crowded 
press  conference:  “In  government. 


Labour’s  promises 


J Cut  class  sizes  for  5-7-year-okls 
using  cash  Irom  abolishing  assisted 
places  scheme 
J Fast-track  punishment  lor 
persistent  young  offenders 
J Reduce  NHS  waiting  lists  by 

100.000  patients  using  CluGm 
■iaved  from  culling  bureaucracy 

J Take  C50.00'i  urvJor-25-v©ar-okls 
•Mr  benefit,  using  c,,sh  from  la-  on 
privatised  utilities 
J Tough  mles  toi  government 
spending:  ensure  iow  inflation; 
f-eep  interest  rales  down 

this  will  be  what  wu  deliver"  — and 
deliver  it  without  brenching  Gordon 
Brown’s  "strict  rules  for  spending 
and  borrowing". 

Within  hours  of  the  Labour  lead- 
ership's official  publication  of  its 
10. 000- word  pre-manifesto  state- 
ment — to  be  voted  on  by  ail 

376.000  Labour  party  members  by 
the  end  ol  the  year  -—Tory  HQ  had 
unveiled  a 1,000-slte  “New  Labour, 
New  Danger"  poster  campaign,  and 
John  Major  had  warned  that  the 
new  policies  would  mean  higher 
taxes,  despite  Labour  assurances  to 
the  contrary. 

The  sharpest  skirmish  involved 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
who  picked  on  one  of  Mr  Blair’s  five 
symbolic  priorities  — ■ to  phase  out 
the  assisted  places  scheme  and  di- 
vert funds  to  cut  class  sizes  to  under 


30  for  5-  to  7-year-olds  over  three 
years  — to  prove  that  Labour  had 
got  its  sums  wrong. 

'This  is  Houdini  economics,  (he 
politics  of  smoke  and  mirrors,"  said 
Mr  Clarke,  only  to  be  confronted  by 
Labour's  new  "rebuttal  unit”  with 
figures  from  Mr  Brown  which  ac- 
cused the  Chancellor  of  missing  the 
crucial  phasing  of  the  policy. 

The  key  battleground  in  the 
months  ahead,  however,  remains 
taxation.  Mr  Brown's  £3  billion 
windfall  tax  on  (he  privatised  utili- 
ties — to  finance  job  creation  for 
young  and  long-term  unemployed 
— Is  already  under  fire,  while 
some  City  analysts  do  not  believe 
Labour  can  deliver  its  declared  ob- 
jectives without  raising  Inxes  or 
borrowing. 

In  the  presence  of  his  shadow 
cabinet,  Mr  Blair  insisted  dial  post 
labour  heroes  could  all  have  signed 
up  to  principles  underpinning  the 
statement,  even  though  it  reflected 
changed  policies  for  a changed 
world.  "Yes.  there  lias  hern  a revo- 
lution Inside  the  labour  party.  We 
haw  rejected  the  v.nrst  of  mn  paM 
and  rediscovered  die  lies!." 

Mr  Blair  mii-l  now  <iari  -oiling 
his  policy  si.iieiin-ui  to  <up|Mirlers 
and  voter*,  some  -d  whom  fear  dial 
too  ItiallV  rulli‘«ni«iii11s  have  been 
made  to  hr.nl  oft  Tory  attacks. 

But  alter  their  disastrous  nnii- 
Laboui  *poui  called  Tim  Ko.nl  To 
Ruin.  Cotiservanw  strategist* 
promised  to  harry  him  all  the  same. 
Mr  Major  told  M IV:  "Die  new 
Labour  parly's  policies  mean  new 
taxes  . . . oil  Scotland,  on  people 
with  children  aged  16  to  16.  taxes 
for  living  in  I-ondun,  taxes  on  jobs 
with  the  social  chapter,  and  the  min- 
imum wage.” 

The  Conservative  chairman. 
Brian  Mawhinney.  issued  his  own 
five  points,  claiming  that  Mr  Blair's 
five  would  bankrupt  Britain.  He  is- 
sued a 14-page  analysis  of  the  Labour 
statement’s  weaknesses.  Labour  HQ 
countered  with  a 40-page  rebuttal. 

In  response  to  the  prospect  of 
millions  of  Labour  cards  bearing  the 
five  pledges,  the  Tories  issued  simi- 
lar red  cards  repeating  their  own 
warnings. 


Tax  trap,  page  12 


SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart 

Labour  press  coufcivnccH 
urc  run  Hutu*  days  until  the 
slick  efficiency  or  a supermarket 
opening.  First  they  play  lopes  for 
people  whose  musical  apprecia- 
tion comes  from  elevators: 
Moving  On  Up.  11  lings  Cun  Only 
(let  Hotter,  upbeat  songs  which 
make  you  yearn  to  liny  more 
oxlru-thvek  yoghurt. 

Then  the  minor  celebrities  ar- 
rive. First  those  members  of  the 
shadow  cabinet  you  haven't  quite 
heard  of,  plus  those  Tony  Blair 
hopes  you  won’t  hear  of  again. 
Then  the  more  famous  ones. 

At  some  point  someone  must 
have  said  to  them:  "OK,  dar- 
lings, take  ten,  but  don't  go 
aw«y,  we  may  need  you  later," 
and  they  trooped  off  to  the  side 
of  the  hall  where  they  acted  as  a 
claque,  cheering  Mr  Blair  and 
jeering  at  questions  which  they 
didn't  care  for  — a salutary  ex- 
perience for  all  the  hacks. 

It  was  a cunning  speech,  de- 
signed to  say  simultaneously 
that  New  Labour  was  entirety  dif- 
ferent from  Old  Labour,  and  yet 
In  some  mysterious  way  linked  * 
ataviaticalty  to  Ancient  Labour. 


“Keir  1 birdie,  Attlee  11111 1 IlnruM 
Wilson  would  sign  up  to  li."  lie 
said  of  the  manifesto,  “Hut  1 Htlti 
is  not  liHiti,”  lie  added. 

It  certainly  isn’t.  T doubt  (hat 
Keir  Hardie  would  have  recog- 
nised this  resounding  senti- 
ment: “Consistent  with  the 
high-quality  services  we  need, 
you  should  be  able  to  keep  hh 
much  of  the  money  you  hove 
earned  In  spend  as  you  like." 

For  one  tiling,  the  people  Keir 
Hardie  (mi  relation  to  Now 
labour's  “Kir"  Hardy,  the  popu- 
liar  Dordogne  bur  tender)  spoke 
for  didn't  earn  enough  to  dream 
of  paying  income  tax. 

Mr  Blair  an  non  need  five 
“pledges"  — the  first  things  his 
government  will  do.  One  of  these 
is  a new  “fast-track  punishment" 
regime  for  persistent  young 
offenders.  fThls  may  conceal  a 
return  to  capital  punishment, 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed. 
Judges  will  don  the  peaked  cap 
and  Intone:  "You  will  be  taken 
from  this  place  to  the  Eurostar 
fast-track  outside  Waterloo, 
where  you  will  be  be  placed  until 
such  time  as  you  are  decapitated 
by  the  10.23.  Tie  him  down!”) 

The  innumerable  members  of 
the  party  staff  even  handed  out 
cards  listing  all  five  instant 


pledges,  labelled:  “Keep  ibis 
card  mid  see  Mini  we  keep  our 
promises.”  (I  might  have  kepi 
mine,  ifit  had  emtiuitn-d  smiio- 
lliing  usiTiil,  such  us  the  number 
of  ii  mini-cub  firm.) 

Ah  Siinftc-ii  willl  a Hluir speech, 
as  it  progressed,  it  begun  to  slieil 
verbs.  Sentences  were  reduced 
to  a cluster.  Nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. Sentences,  verbless. 

“Fairness  at  work.  Practical 
proposals.  In  crime,  tough  on 
crime,  tough  on  die  causes  of 
crime.  Smaller  classes.  Shorter 
watting  lists.  New  Libmir.  New 
life  for  Britain." 

For  too  long,  the  party's 
energy  wasted.  O11  verbs.  For 
the  British  people,  now,  no  more 
verbs.  Tough  on  verbs,  tough  on 
the  causes  of  verbs.  New 
Labour.  New  nouns,  adjectives. 
Real  words  fora  new  Britain. 

There  Is  a purpose  to  this. 
Verbless  sentences  sound  as  if 
they  are  firm  promises.  The 
mind  supplies  the  missing 
phrases:  "Wc  shall  provide . . . 
we  will  legislate  for ... " 

Yet  nothing  concrete  has  been 
proposed.  Like  so  much  of  tfae 
manifesto,  each  verbiesa  phrase 
offers  a fine  aspiration,  worthy 
in  everyway,  utterly  estimable, 
and  entirety  vague. 


Hard  sell  on  road  to  Downing  Street 


WHEN  Tony  Blair  told  party  ac- 
tivists during  the  launch  of 
Labour’s  Road  to  the  Manifesto 
statement  that  if  they  “believe  this  Is 
not  the  way  forward,  now  is  the  time 
to  say  so",  he  sounded  like  an 
Anglican  vicar  asking  the  traditional 
question  during  the  marriage 
service,  writes  Michael  White. 

Which  is  roughly  where  he  finds 
himself  ns  he  embarks  on  a four- 
month  campaign  lo  woo  and  wed 
MPs.  peers,  the  350,000  members 
of  the  Libour  party,  not  forgetting 
those  wary  trade  unions,  and  bind 
them  in  everlasting  bliss  to  his  dis- 
tilled version  of  New  Labour’s  prior- 
ities forguvernmenl. 

What  this  Is  partly  about  is  just 
that,  locking  in  the  activists  to  what 
Mr  Blair  hopes  to  do  as  prime  min- 
ister, “getting  his  betrayal  in  first", 
as  cynics  pul  if  in  tribute  to  the 
stormy  Wilson-t'allaghan  years 
when  charges  of  betrayal  were-  left- 
Aitu»  min  of  the  realm. 


So  the  Road  to  the  Manifesto  is, 
in  large  measure,  a huge  education 
exercise,  partly  aimed  at  the 
watching  electorate.  But  it  also  em- 
bodies a useful  exercise  in  stripping 
down  policy  commitments  and  jetti- 
soning those  which  might  embar- 
rass the  leadership  in  the  coming 
election  battle. 

Throughout  the  summer  months 
then1  will  be  public  meetings,  union 
conferences,  interviews  mul 
speeches,  lending  up  to  the  parly 
conference  in  Blackpool  on  Septem- 
ber 3ti,  which  is  expected  — empha- 
tically — to  endorse  the  statement. 

After  that,  in  a repent  perfor- 
mance of  the  campaign  to  re-write 
Clause  -1,  every  labour  parly 
member  will  be  asked  to  vole  yes  or 
no  on  the  document.  The  result  will 
be  known  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  it  is  not  quite  like  the  Clause 
4 battle.  That  may  have  been  a top- 
down  initiative  to«.  but  there  were' 
at  least  two  sides  to  the  argument: 


old  Clause  4 versus  Its  updated 
rival.  Victory  is  all  but  assured  in 
1996,  but  this  time  there  must  be 
genuine  fears  that  the  turn-out  will 
be  low,  either  because  Old 
Labourites  quietly  abstain  or  new 
supporters  feel  no  need  to  endorse 
a foregone  conclusion.  Such  an  out- 
come would  allow  the  Tories  to  re- 
vive claims  that  Blair  leads  an 
unreconstructed  party. 

And  the  Tory  onslaught,  though 
ham-fisted,  signalled  .1  delc-rmlim- 
llon  to  thwart  the  Labour  leader- 


Writing  on  the  wall 


Number  of  times  these  words  appear 
in  the  draft  manifesto 


new 

107 

change 

36 

BBCurlty/lnseourity  1 

20 

lead/leaderahlp 

18 

partner/partnerahlp 

14 

stake/stake  holder 

a 

aoclallsm/soclallat 

1 

ship's  efforts  to  turn  its  manifesto 
into  the  fiscal  equivalent  of  an 
American  Stealth  bomber. 

But  far  from  having  no  policies,  a 
repeated  jibe.  Labour  has  lots.  The 
statement  is  highly  ambitious.'  If 
prime  minister  Blair  fulfilled  half  of 
it.  n grateful  electorate  would  be 
impressed, 

© Labour's  rerival  under  Tony 
Blair’s  leadership  owes  its  intellec- 
tual respectability  to  six  core  propo- 
sitions about  Britain’s  place  In  the 
modern  world  which  arc  dangerous 
and  wrong,  according  to  a leading 
Tory  intellectual. 

Without  the  work  of  eight 
influential  gurus  on  rhemes  such  as 
globalisation,  stakcholriing  and 
constitutional  reform,  the  labour 
leader's  speeches  would  not  ho 
given  their  “cpiite  exaggerated  re- 
spect," according  to  David  Willetts, 
a former  think  lank  guru  and  now 
jpninr  public  services  minister  at 
the  Cabinet  Office. 

' Mr  Blair's  utterances  are  “almost 
entirely  mood  music,  with  some 
rather  grandiose  assertions  mixed 


in".  What  gives  them  weight  are  key 
buzz  words.  These  include  "commu- 
nity” — under  threat  from  “globali- 
sation" of  the  economy  and  job 
“insecurity",  which  geuerates  social 
insecurity  and  crime;  "short- 
termism",  which  is  a central  fault  of 
Anglo-Saxon  finance  capitalism; 
"stakeholder"  as  a means  of  reform- 
ing business  and  welfare  to  make 
them  more  "Inclusive";  as  well  as 
''constitutional  reform"  as  an  anti- 
dote to  Tory  "crnlraliRation". 

Mr  Willetts's  eight  targets  are 
Frank  Field,  the  labour  MP  for 
Birkenhead:  Peter  Mandolson,  spin- 
Htictor.  nuthnr  mul  MP  for  liar  tie-  ' 
pool;  Professor  Joint  Kay.  exponent 
of  slukeliokling;  Will  Hutton,  editor 
of  the  Observer;  Andrew  Marr,  edi- 
tor of  tin*  Independent;  John  Gray, 
i’X-Thalchcrile  Oxford  don;  Profes- 
sor David  Marquand,  formerly  of 
the  SDP  and.  surprisingly,  Simon 
Jenkins,  Tory  ex-editor  of  the  Times. 
He  is  included  because  of  his  book, 
Accountable  To  None,  which  criti- 
cises Tory  centralisation  of  power  nt 
tin*  expense  of  Instil  government. 


10  COMMENT 

Better  the  devil 
they  know 

BORJS  YELTSIN  is  back  by  a margin  that 
overnight  appeora  to  have  vanquished  ail  sorts 
cif  demons,  and  has  even  restored  a degree  of  vitality 
tn  the  victor  himself.  With  no  evidence  of  significant 
rigging,  the  voting  may  be  judged  reasonably  fair. 
Tlie  persistent  bias  of  most  of  the  Russian  media, 
homily  influenced  from  the  Kremlin,  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  the  gap  lietwec.il  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
Communist  candidate,  (iennndy  Zyuganov,  wns  so 
wide  Ihut  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  balanced  cov- 
enige  could  have  reversed  the  outcome.  In  the  end. 
n majority  of  voters  wns  more  worried  by  the  poten- 
tial “return  or  communism"  than  hy  the  actual  do- 
fcrl.s  and  disasters  of  life  under  the  current  regime. 
l:nrclgn  correspondents  in  Moscow  may  have  failed 
to  produce  inmiy  Yeltsin  entliusiasts  to  give  n posi- 
tive gloss,  but  they  did  find  plenty  of  voices  explain- 
ing wiiy  they  voted  against  his  opponent. 

Worries  nhrnil  Mr  Yeltsin's  stale  of  health 
n muted  for  more  abroad  than  among  die  elec- 
torate— if  inily  heemwe  tlw  Russian  press  avoided 
sieving  ion  nun'll  iilimit  if.  Mr  Zyuganov’s  own  cam- 
paign wns  not  a great  success,  tuul  his  second- 
round  per  form  nnee  seemed  to  convey  the 
expectation  of  defeat:  however  much  he  disHiici- 
n led  him  self  from  (lie  mill  stance  of  past  policies, 
Ills  style  still  conveyed  an  unhappy  whiff  of  the 
party  bureaucrat  dial  lie  wns  in  llic  .Soviet  years. 
Yet  tlie  most  compelling  explanation  for  Mr 
Yeltsin's  victory  remains  the  one  suggested  by  our 
correspondent  Dudcl  Ilearst  at  (he  start  of  the 
election:  most  Russians  prefer  tn  carry  on  with  (lie 
gang  now  hi  power  than  invite  n new  bunch  to 
move  in  on  the  lurf. 

A relieved  Bill  Clinton,  quickly  followed  by  such 
authoritative  comniciitnlorH  ns  die  Nalo  secrclary- 
geiienil,  were  quick  tn  declare  that  the  result  wns  n 
vielurv  for  deni oc racy.  Does  dial  mean  that  a dif- 
ferent result  in  favour  of  Mr  Zyuganov,  if  achieved 
I iv  exactly  the  same  process,  would  have  been 
s>  mu- thing  cpiite  different?  It  would  be  prudent  to 
tlirnUle  hack  Ihe  applause  mid  wait  In  see  what 
happens.  If  Mr  Yeltsin  regains  his  health  for  suffl- 
iHont  dim*  to  fund  ion  effecUvely.  he  has  two  imme- 
diate tasks.  The  first  is  to  cut  down  to  size  ihe  very 
man  he  lias  only  Just  elevated  — ex-general 
Alexander  Lehed.  who  bus  been  spattering  out  his 
alarming  views  on  Ihe  economy,  General  Pinochet, 
.Mormons,  Jews,  mid  his  own  claim  to  the  (ns  yet 
non-existent)  post  of  vice-president.  The  second  is 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  substantial  minority 
vole  for  Mr  Zyuganov,  whose  arguments  had  al- 
ready influenced  the  president’s  secuud-round 
platform.  Popular  unhappiness  over  unemploy- 
ment, prices,  corruption  and  crime  will  not  go 
away.  An  effort  to  build  bridges  with  this  substan- 
tia] body  of  dissent  — if  not  the  outright  coalition 
suggested  1»*  Mr  Zyuganov  — needs  to  be  made. 


Filling  the 
moral  vacuum 


IF  ARCHBISHOPS  cannot  talk  about  morality*, 
who  can?  But  even  for  them  the  territory  is 
strewn  with  perilous  traps  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  discovered  last  week  when  just  before 
he  launched  a debate  on  morality  in  the  House  of 
lairds,  he  was  invited  during  a BBC  radio  inter- 
view to  condemn  the  adultery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Dr  George  Carey  declined,  indicating  dial 
huth  mem  hers  of  the  royal  marriage  had  his  sup- 
pi it i . It  is  mil  easy  being  an  archbishop  — you  are 
condemned  if  you  are  judgmental,  and  condemned 
if  y.  m are  not.  Hut  for  an  arch  hi  shop  who  has  been 
so  eager  10  condemn  moral  relativism,  ihe  episode 
provided  a plqmuil  lesson  on  tin*  difficulties  of 
declaring  moral  absolutes. 

hr  l/nn-y  is  not  the  only  one  concerned  al) out  a 
decline  in  Humility.  A recent  Gallup  poll  pal  dished 
suggested  7f>  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
tin  night  Britain  was  less  moral,  with  72  per  cent 
believing  there  is  no  longer  11  broadly  agreed  set  of 
moral  standards,  Yel  the  poll  contained  its  own 
contradictions  because,  paradoxically,  further 
quest  ions  established  a limad  consensus  on  ninny 
issues  of  right  and  wrong:  lying  was  condemned  by 
75  per  cent,  fare  dodging  on  public  transport  by 
H3  per  cent,  and  drink  nnd  driving  by  97  per  cent. 
Relativism  raised  Us  head  with  only  60  per  cent 
saying  it  was  wrong  to  slay  silent  If  undercharged 
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fay  a big  chain  stare  — compared  with  84  per  cent  PJ.  lOQIO  OhQPQQPfl  M\/ 
if  undercharged  hy  a corner  shop.  Where  there  fl  UwO!  Q-  UUOuOOvU  KJ  V 
was  more  confusion  was  on  which  order  th» 

“seven  deadly  sins"  should  be  placed.  Asked  to  ji  /xrvnrtA  /~\T  /■"\o4'  1 / 

identify  the  worst,  envy  was  chosen  by  28  per  cent  iTQ  Q0||Q0  Q|  Cl  GST  I MV 
followed  by  avarice  (20  per  cent),  lust  (12),  glut-  ILv2  OWl  Wl  I y 


was  more  confusion  was  on  which  order  tha 
“seven  deadly  sins"  should  be  placed.  Asked  to 
Identify  the  worst,  envy  was  chosen  by  28  per  cent 
followed  by  avarice  (20  per  cent),  lust  (12),  glut- 
tony (12),  wrath  (9),  pride  (7)  and  sloth  (3). 

Dr  Carey  is  worried  by  a modern  moral  vacuum 
In  which  too  few  people  have  thought  about  the 
purpose  of  life.  He  should  take  note  of  the  familiar 
advice  of  Oxford  pliilosophers:  the  layman  who 
thinks  that  he  wants  some  authority  to  tell  him  the 
objective  truth  about  good  and  evil,  to  provide  him 
with  a purpose  and  a creed,  is  liable  to  find,  if 
someone  takes  him  at  his  word,  that  he  already 
haB  very  strong  valuations  of  his  own,  and  that 
they  clash  with  those  offered. 

Sensibly,  Dr  Carey  was  much  less  apocalyptic  in 
his  speech  to  die  Lords  than  in  a newspaper  article 
last  week,  in  which  he  warned  that  if  Britain’s 
moral  decline  was  not  reversed  business  would  de- 
scend into  "chaotic  gangsterism”  and  society  could 
perish.  Once  again  he  raised  the  issue  of  moral  rel- 
ativism. No  one  would  quibble  that  his  narrow  defi- 
nition of  relativism  — do-it-yourself  morality  with 
Individuals  selecting  their  own  moral  code  — 
should  he  opposed.  Morality  is  much  more  than  n 
mutter  of  tnstc  or  opinion.  Rut  relativism  is  much 
wider  than  this.  It  warns  about  absolutes  and  em- 
phasises the  need  to  take  other  elements  — circum- 
stances, conditions  nnd  culture  — into  account. 

Without  such  qualifications,  intolerance  emerges. 
For  every  sin  of  modern-da)*  relativism  — and  its 
readiness  to  explain  deviant  behaviour  — the  arch- 
bishop should  remember  the  crimes  committed  by 
earlier  Christians  with  their  absolute  faith  ruth- 
lessly rooting  out  infidels.  Let  him  take  a boat  up 
die  Nile  and  observe  the  desecration  of  Egyptian 
temples  by  Christians  who  knew  the  truth  — the 
absolute  truth. 

The  problem  with  debates  led  by  archbishops  is 
that  morality  — ns  Dr  Carey  conceded  — should 
not  just  be  left  to  people  with  religious  inclinations. 
The  Greeks  were  searching  for  truth  and  goodness 
long  before  Christ  was  born.  And  as  Gallup  noted, 
it  is  not  the  Church  (10  per  cent),  or  school  (13 
per  cent)  where  people  believe  they  learn  their 
moral  code  hilt  their  home  (83  per  cent).  It  is  not 
quite  that  simple:  politicians,  industrialists  and 
Die  media  all  piny  their  part.  People  who  are  told 
there  is  no  such  thing  ns  society  are  less  likely  to 
help  others.  Yet  In  an  economy  in  which  people 
have  been  encouraged  to  fight  for  themselves, 
avarice  is  still  placed  second  among  the  deadly 
sins.  All  is  not  lost. 


Martin  Woollacott 


WHETHER  we  will  ever  be  < 
able  to  get  off  the  Russian  ! 
treadmill  is  hard  to  know.  I 

Those  nervously  watching  Russia  i 

from  outside,  hoping  for  a clear-cut  i 
victory  for  reform  or  the  country’s  i 
definitive  arrival  in  that  stale  of 
grace  called  Democracy  seem  bound 
to  be  disappointed  time  and  again. 

Yeltsin  has  won  by  a largo  margin. 

Yet  his  triumph  is  no  sooner 
recorded  than  the  struggle  begins 
again.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
Communists  remain  n formidable 
opposition,  but  because,  in  achieving 
victory,  Yeltsin  has  drawn  into  his 
own  camp  elements  of  the  authoritar- 
ian nationalist  forces  in  which  Lhe  re- 
modelled Communists  now  belong. 
Instantly,  the  focus  switches  in  the 
balance  between  Victor  Cherno- 
myrdin and  Alexander  Lebed,  with 
Yeltsin  in  a position  to  play  his 
divide-and-rule  games  once  more. 
Yesterday,  it  was  vital  that  Yeltsin 
should  prevail  over  Zyuganov.  Today 
we  are  told  it  is  vital  that  Cherno- 
myrdin should  prevail  over  Lebed. 
Russia  will  not  give  us  rest. 

Nor  is  this  a new  experience. 
From  the  moment  Gorbachev  came 
to  power,  Russian  politics  has  of- 
fered a series  of  crises  in  which  it 
was  asserted,  in  Russia  and  outside, 
that  a critical  decision  was  about  to 
be  taken.  Taken,  it  proved  of  less 
importance,  or  at  least  i*l  less  posi- 
tive importance,  than  had  been 
claimed.  Bad  outcomes  might  Iv 
averted,  but  goutl  ones  were  not 
necessarily  secured. 

Who  remembers  now  the  many 
battles  fought  by  Gorbachev  to  push 
through  this  or  that  reform,  his  skil- 
ful handling  of  volatile  assemblies, 
his  winning  of  vet  another  set  of 
“powers"  allegedly  indispensable  to 
the  solution  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
problems?  Th**n  came  the  choice 
between  Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin,  be- 
tween the  reformer  who.  for  all  his 
aciiicvments  hud  failed  to  defeat 
die  forces  of  reaction,  and  the  new  I 
leader  who  promised  to  bury  ihein. 
Out  who.  ns  it  turned  out,  did  not. 

Under  Yeltsin,  we  have  had  the 
comedy  of  tilt  and  trim  iu  fullest 
measure.  Reformers  in,  then  out, 
then  in  again;  the  power  of  lhe  secu- 
rity forces  enhanced,  then  their  dis- 
ciplining; war,  then  peace,  in 
Chechenia;  a constant  flirtation  with 
nationalist  ideas.  Three  dramatic 
votes  favouring,  in  turn,  Yeltsin, 
Zhirinovsky's  party,  the  Communists, 
and  now  a fourth,  again  for  Yeltsin. 

The  key  to  this  lurching  back  and 
forth  lies  in  the  ancient  Russian  pro 
occupation  with  national  power  and 
destiny  and  an  almost  equally  an- 
cient division  between  a school  of 
rational  aspirations  and  a school  of 
fantastical  claims,  if  Russia  did  not 
renew  itself,  Zyuganov  said  ;il 
I Diivns  itulier  this  year,  a political 
i "black  hole”  would  such  in  the 
■dates  of  central  Asia  and  "ihe  entire 
:■  world  would  probably  cull  apse".  His 

> achicvmciu  has  been  to  publicise  a 

. synthesis  between  communism  and 

>'  Tsarist  nationalism,  in  which  lj;nin 

I stands  in  the  line  of  Peter  the  Great 

* and  both  in  the  line  of  Christ, 
i?  Tlie  West  is  seen  ns  materialist 
l and  hostile,  Russia  always  as  its  po- 

i lential  victim.  Communists  will  con- 

t tinue  fighting,  Sovietskya  Rossiva, 

, said  last  week,  "to  save  our  country 
from  devastation  and  enslavement". 


A proliferation 
of  professors 

HISTORY  has  not  turned  full  circle  . . . yet.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  three  academic  titles  — 
master,  doctor,  professor  — were  synonymous. 
Oxford  has  not  gone  that  far  back  but  for  261  of 
the  university's  academic  staff,  Monday  dawned  a 
glad  confident  morning:  162  became  professors 
and  99  readers  in  one  go.  Overnight  the  number  of 
professors  jumped  from  199  fo  361  nnd  the  num- 
ber of  readers  from  107  fo  206.  Journalists  are 
well  qualified  to  comment  on  such  developments 
for  as  readers  may  have  observed,  the  number  of 
editors  on  newspapers  has  similar!)'  multiplied. 
Part  of  the  motive  appears  to  be  (he  same:  h man- 
agement strapped  for  cash  but  ready  to  buy  some 
relief  by  conferring  higher  status  for  the  same  pay. 
Tlie  new  professors  will  receive  no  more  niuney 
and  their  duties  remain  the  same.  But  Oxford  in- 
sists dial  each  of  the  261  promotions  had  to  puss 
through  a rigorous  selection  procedure.  It  seeks  to 
end  the  anomaly  under  which  celebrated  Oxford 
lecturers  have  to  (day  second  fiddle  to  less  emi- 
nent academies  holding  professorial  titles  at  other 
institutions.  It  hopes  to  ensure  its  academics  get 
better  conference  bed n mins  — nnd  belter  research 
grants  tun. 

’nie  move  is  one  more  step  towards  the 
American  model,  when-  all  academic  staff  seem  to 
he  either  assistant,  associate  or  Full  professors. 
T\vo  years  ago,  the  UK’s  Association  of  University 
Teachers  floated  a similar  idea  in  the  wake  of  a 
wave  of  new  professors  when  the  polytechnics 
were  re-labelled  universities.  Snobbery  was  the 
main  motive  even  though  tlie  polys  were  using 
managerial  position  rather  than  scholarship  as 
their  mnin  test.  A secure  profession  would  not 
need  such  status  labels.  Uke  “reporter”, 
“lecturer”  should  lie  n proud  enough  title. 


Not  much  of  this  makes  much 
sense,  but  it  is  pyschologically  po- 
tent. It  makes  Russian  history 
whole  again,  proposes  to  heal  the 
split  between  communists  and  other 
kinds  of  nationalists,  and  provides  a 
non-Marxist  basis  for  political  asso- 
ciation between  Russia,  other  east- 
ern Slavs,  and  the  Talar  and  Turkic 
peoples  of  Central  Asia. 

What  several  years  of  open  poli- 
tics have  dune  is  In  bring  this  kind  of 
thing  into  the  mainstream,  make  it 
respectable,  and  package  it  for  West- 
ern-style electioneering.  But  its 
mots  go  back  almost  30  yetu'S  to  a 
lime  when  communists,  aware  that 
the  Marxist  ideufogy  was  dead, 
began  to  seaivh  around  for  an  ideo- 
logical replacement.  One  road  led  to- 
ward tlie  nationalist-communist 
synthesis  now  represented  by 
Zyuganov.  Tlie  other  was  the  road  of 
modernisation,  through  reform,  of 
political  structures,  cutting  military 
expenditure,  re-organising  industry 
and  agriculture,  nnd  re-ca9ting  tin* 
Soviet  Union  ns  a free  association. 
That  was  Gorbachevs  wny.  Yeltsin, 
pragmatist  and  opportunist,  inter- 
mitienlly  protects  that  tradition  but 
makes  concessions  to  ihe  non-eom- 
imiuist  version  of  th»*  other,  like  the  I 
cu-tipling  of  Lebed,  wbi-n  his  imwcr 
is  threatened.  Tin-  result  is  an  unsta- 
ble nllianct*  between  liberals,  conser- 
vatives, and  nationalists. 

The  camp  of  reform  in  Russia  was 
«mly  able  to  mulch  the  nationalist 
brew  at  a time  when  (iorbacto’V 
seemed  in  promise  a renewed  and 
invigorated  Soviet  Union,  or  whvu 
Yeltsin  briefly  captured  Russian  pup 
ular  feeling  after  tiv  coup.  Reform 
lias  brought  contusion  and  pain, 
crime  tuul  disorder,  as  well  as  heia.- 
liK  Yeltsin,  ivpudniling  it  at  one  nuv 
titeiii.  welcoming  it  back  at  another, 
rides  the  storm.  Why  docs  Russian 
publics  apparently  offer  no  escape 
from  this  dualism? 


THE  BROAD  answer  is  that  the 
morality  play  of  modern  na- 
tions is  far  from  over.  We  arc* 
ouly  now  beginning  fo  admit  how 
much  nationalism  was  the  main  en- 
gine of  jHililical  action  on  both  sides 
of  the  old  Iron  Curtain  and  how 
wrong  were  expectations  of  its 
demise.  Tlie  (mill  is  that  both  nation- 
alism and  internal ionalism  were 
strong,  and  interlocking.  A number 
of  nations,  including  France.  Gee 
many,  Russia.  Britain,  and  the  United 
Stales,  lay  claim  to  world  roles. 

Such  claims  are,  at  bottom,  mysti- 
cal, unjustified,  odd.  Yet  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  set  aside. 
Russia’s  sense  of  mission  may  be,  as 
Solzhenitsyn  argues,  essential  to  its 
national  being. 

George  F Ken  nan  says,  in  his 
book  At  A Century’s  Ending,  that 
1 "we  are  at  a hard  anil  low  moment  in 
the  historical  development  of  die 
Russian  people.  They  are  just  in  the 
process,  of  recovering  from  .all  the 
hear  trending  reverses  that  this  bru- 
tal century  has  brought  to  them.  We 
should  bear  this  in  mind" 

In  that  recovery,  the  restatement 
of  the  visionary  as  well  as  the  prag- 
matic traditions  of  Russia  and  their 
presentation  as  choices  for  voters  is 
inevitable.  Both  traditions  conic 
with  objectionable  baggage,  even  if 
that  in  the  nationalist  train  is  signifi- 
cantly more  objectionable.  A deci- 
sive victory  for  either  is  unlikely. 
Russia  is  not  going  to  let  us  off  the 
hook  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Mangroves  and  machines  . . . Shell  is  getting  (he  blntnc  for  lower  living  standards  in  the  Niger  delta 

Oil  inflames  a delta  of  discontent 
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A barrister  berates  Shell 
in  front  of  an  audience 
of  village  elders.  It's  music 
to  the  ears  of  the  military, 
writes  Patrick  Donovan 

GIVE  him  B wig  and  black  silk 
gown,  and  Napolean  Agbe- 
detse could  have  walked 
back  into  (ho  south  London  court- 
rooms where  he  used  to  practise  as 
a barrister,  lie  is  cm  the  bank  of  the 
Abadinu  river,  deep  inside  the  mos- 
quito-infested mangrove  swamps  of 
tlie  Niger  delta.  Despite  the  shirt- 
soaking  humidity.  Mr  Agbedetse  is 
immaculately  dressed  in  a heavy 
black  pinstripe  suit. 

Standing  on  tlie  jetty  amid  a wel- 
ter of  gawping  young  boys,  he  cuts  a 
hugely  incongruous  figure  as  he 
courteously  greets  representatives 
of  the  Shell  oil  company  and  pre- 
pares. yet  again,  to  do  verbal  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  miserably  poor 
Omadino  people.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  remote  rural  com- 
munities in  Nigeria  who  feel  they 
are  being  cheated  out  of  their 
birthright  by  foreign  oil  companies. 

This  issue  has  rarely  been  out  of 
the  headlines  since  the  country’s 
militai-y  government  late  la9t  year 
outraged  international  opinion  by 
proceeding  with  the  hanging  of  en- 
vironmental activist  Ken  SaroWiwa 
— a campaigner  for  the  Ihe  Ogoni 
people,  who  live  in  the  region  to  the 
east  of  the  delta. 

Shell,  which  operates  a consor- 
tium responsible  for  drilling  more 
than  half  the  country’s  oil  reserves, 
has  been  widely  criticised  for  not 
doing  more  to  oppose  the  execu- 
tion. It  is  perceived  by  many  in  the 
West  to  have  huge  influence  with 
the  authorities  as  oil  now  accounts 
for  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the 
government's  revenue.  But  within 
the  subsistence-level  fishing  com- 
munities like  the  Omadinos  near 
tlie  oil  town  of  Warri.  anger  is 
steadily  growing. 

Last  month.  60  protesters  forced 
Shell  to  shut  down  its  drilling  rig  in 
nearby  Jones  Creek  — the  latest  of 
a string  of  incidents  throughout  the 
Niger  basin,  where  local  com- 
munities’ dissatisfaction  has  boiled 
over  inlo  direct  action  against  Shell 
activities. 

Six  million  people  live  in  (his 
70.000-squarc  kilometre  province. 
These  ore  rural  communities,  eking 
out  their  living  from  the  mud-brown 
waters  of  the  Niger  and  its  last-run- 
ning tributaries  snaking  out  across 
a massive  expanse  of  rain  forest  and 
mangrove  swamp. 

But  (heir  living  standards  have 


plummeted:  wildlife  is  scarce,  and  1 
fish  yields  arc-  down.  How  much  litis  , 
is  due  to  the  pressures  of  population 
growth,  lack  of  laud  management  or 
oil  industry-related  pollution  de- 
pends on  which  lobby  groups  you 
listen  to. 

All  of  which  raises  the  question  of 
to  what  extent  any  international 
company  operating  in  a deprived 
Third  Work!  country  should  he  held 
responsible  for  fimclions  which  are. 
or  should  fie.  the  preserve  of  tlie  na- 
tional government,  [u  llu-  case  of 
Nigeria,  the  debate  is  cluiidetl  still 
further  by  Ihe  failure  of  the  national 
government  to  redistribute  hefty  uil 
revenues  tn  tlie  producing  areas, 
nnd  by  the  myriad  local  tribal  ten- 
sions which  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  gel  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  views  of  local  people. 

Yet  the  debate  that  took  place  Iasi 
week  between  Mr  Agbedetse  and 
Shell's  focal  general  manager.  Steve 
Ollerearnshaw.  in  iron!  of  nn  audi- 
ence of  villagers  down  the  Abadino 
river  does,  in  simplified  form,  high- 
light the  underlying  conflict. 

Although  he  had  cut  out  a career 
for  himself  as  a British-based  barris- 
ter. Mr  Agbedetse  says  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  conscience  to  return 
to  help  his  native  itsekiri  tribe. 

Waiting  until  the  contingent  from 
Shell  has  sat  down  in  the  corru- 
gated tin-roofed  meeting  hall.  Mr 
Agbedetse  drops  to  his  knee  before 
Chief  Sunday  and  the  other  tribal 
elders,  some  wearing  bowler  hats 
and  all  seated  at  differing  heights  to 
reflect  their  varying  degrees  of 
seniority. 

Waiting  until  his  guests  have 
been  served  Star  beer  or  cola,  he 
lulls  them  into  a false  sense  of  secu- 
rity, praising  Shell  for  its  “sheer 
hard  work"  which  has  “opened  up 
die  unknown  hidden  wealth  of  our 
country".  And  then  he  turns  the 
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knife.  Listened  in  attentively  by 
dozens  of  stmiy-faced  villagers,  Mr 
Agbedetse  accuses  Shell  of  “dicta- 
torship". 

“On  ixiper,  they  dialogue  with  the 
community  on  what  developments 
are  needed,  hut  in  reality  Shell  oper- 
atives dictate  wltal  they  want,  irre- 
spective of  the  needs  of  (lie  iH.-ople," 
he  says. 

Not  only  do  communities  tike  tlie 
OniiKlinu  get  little  back  from  local 
oil  expforiitimi.  1ml  also  Shell,  lie  as- 
serts, is  decimating  the  legion’s  sta- 
ple occupation  ■>(  fishing,  through 
oil  spills.  He  adds:  “The  plight  of 
those  of  as  iu  the  rural  operation 
areas  is  uni*  uf  depression,  neglect 
uml  poverty." 

As  they  sit  in  ilieir  green  overalls, 
several  Shell  officials  have  clearly 
heard  this  all  before.  General  man- 

Shell  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  has 
drained  billions  of 
dollars  of  profits  out 
of  Nigeria  during  the 
past  five  decades 


ager  Mr  Ollerearnshaw  gets  to  his 
feet,  pointing  out  that  the  company 
has  given  the  community  a block  of 
classrooms  and  public  toilets  and 
will  shordy  be  donating  a health 
centre  — the  latest  items  from 
Shell's  $30  million-a-year  commu- 
nity assistance  programme  for  the 
Niger  delta  region.  A further  $100 
million  is  allocated  for  the  environ- 
ment annually. 

He  tries  to  raise  the  point  that 
Shell  is  a company,  and  cannot  take 
on  all  die  functions  of  centra]  gov- 
ernment. But  one  angry  young 
man,  wearing  blue  and  white  robes, 
attempts  to  hijack  the  meeting,  an- 
grily shouting  that  the  company 
must  do  more. 

Back  in  Nigeria’s  capital  city, 
l-agos,  the  company's  managing  di- 
rector. Brian  Anderson,  admits  (tint 
adverse  publicity  surrounding  its 
involvement  in  Nigeria  has  been 
"very  bad"  for  the  company’s  imago, 
particularly  tlie  conlroversy  sur- 
rounding tlie  Snro-Wiwa  hanging. 
But  Shell  insists  diat  the  situation  in 
the  Niger  delta  region  is  far  more 
complex,  and  Mr  Anderson  claims 
that  its  influence  on  (he  hardline 
national  government  is  far  less  than 
die  West  supposes  It  to  be. 

Shell’s  stance  is  that  it  is,  after  all, 
u commercial  company  with  a 30 
per  cent  stake  in  a consortium  in 


which  the  static iwncd  Nigeria  Nn- 
t fount  Petroleum  Corporation  lias  a 
majority  bidding.  Tin-  group,  which 
includes  Elf  of  France  and  Italy’s 
Agip,  pumps  more  than  half  of  Nige- 
ria's output  of  2 million  barrels  a 
dny.  giving  the  country  »til  revenues 
worth  $7  billion,  of  which  tin*  gov- 
ernment keeps  7f»  per  call. 

At  least  3 per  cent  of  this  n-vcriui- 
should  flow  back  l«»  tlie  people  of 
tin*  nil-producing  areas,  according  ] 
to  the  terms  of  a government  ifo-  I 
cret*.  This  is  h>  increase  to  13  per 
cent,  all  bough  the  higher  figure  lias 
yet  to  be  ratified. 

In  practice,  it  appears  that  gov- 
ernment aid  lias  .ill  Inn  broken 
down,  and  Shell  says  that  liu-  ad- 
ministration is  in  linear*  with  its 
payments  and  failing  to  slump  up 
enough  money  in  meet  target*  tor 
the  joint-venture  consortium.  Thai 
puts  even  more  pressure  mi  the 
funds  Shell  nnd  its  other  partners 
I have  for  community  project*. 

| The  problem  is  that  for  many  of 
the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Niger 
della.  Shell  has  effectively  become 
the  government.  It  may  protest  Hint 
it  does  not  aspire  to  become  a 2lsl 
century  version  of  (he  East  India 
Company;  yet  lhe  more  it  seeks  to 
pacify  local  people  by  taking  over 
the  role  of  building  hospitals  and 
providing  schools,  the  more  it  re- 
places Nigeria's  military  dictator- 
ship as  a target  for  civil  dissent. 

And  yet  Shell  has  been  extracting 
oil  here  for  50  years.  It  may  play  the 
role  of  the  community-minded 
Western  oil  company.  But  why  is  it 
only  now  making  such  a fanfare 
about  its  perfectly  laudable  pro- 
grammes to  replant  the  mangrove 
swamps  ami  bury  its  pipelines  if  not 
to  improve  its  public  imageP 

Of  course  attitudes  change,  but 
Shell  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
has  drained  billions  of  dollars  of 
profits  out  of  Nigeria  during  the 
past  five  decades.  Its  payback  to  the 
community  has  hardly  been  consis- 
tent over  (hat  period.  And  as  with  all 
oil  explorers,  it  lias  inevitnbly  con- 
tributed to  Ihe  pollution  of  (lie  envi- 
ronment. although  there  is  no 
obvious  sign  of  any  significant 
spillage  within  its  operating  areas  in 
the  delta. 

But  Shell  is  now  having  to  pay  in 
full.  It  has  played  such  a pivotal  role 
hi  Nigeria’s  economy  that  it  must 
beur  some  responsibility  when  the 
going  geta  rough.  But  the  com- 
pany’s predicun  tent  may  be  useful, 
too,  for  Nigeria's  leader,  General 
Sani  Abacho:  lhe  conlroversy  di- 
verts attention  from  tlie  country's 
fundamental  problem  — the  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency  tn  its  own  mili- 
tary government. 


Britain  will  say 
‘no’  to  call 
for  sanctions 

Nick  Cohen 

BRITAIN  will  resist  further  sanc- 
tions against  the  Nigerian  mili- 
tary junta,  and  pul  the  profits  of 
British  Airways  and  London's  City 
before  international  demands  to  in- 
crease pressure  on  the  regime. 

Diplomats  said  last  week  they 
would  black  moves  by  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  Jamaica  for  tougher 
measures  against  Niger  in.  TIu- 
three  countries  are  certain  to  call 
for  a severing  of  air  links  when  the 
Commonwealth  action  group,  which 
is  co-ordinating  tlie  international  re- 
sponse fo  the  junta's  suppression  of 
free  elections,  meets  in  September. 
They  are  also  likely  to  raise  the 
question  of  a freeze  of  Nigeria's  for- 
eign assets. 

In  public,  Foreign  Office  sjmkes 
men  say  ministers  "will  consider 
any  proposal”  from  international 
partners.  But  in  private  senior  civil 
servants  wm-  itckimnni  that  no  fur- 
titer  sanctions  would  hi*  allowed 
British  Aii  wax s would  he  the  main 
loser  if  air  links  w*-te  cut.  one  said, 
and  tin-  British  gevmiiiu-iil  was 
"lint,  about  to  tell  BA  t»i  hand  uvi-r  Iu  J 
iTativr  htisitii-^s  to  Air  France  "i  > 
Mime  other  i-Diiipi-tiloi". 

1 lie  Treasury  lu>  ruled  out  fr'-i.y- 
iug  tin- junta's  a-M-is.  for  r*  nr  tii.n  it 
would  damage  tin- 1 in*’-,  appeal  .i*  i 
•Mle  Inline  tor  foreign  capital.  Niger-  j 
i;m  d'*iimciat^  m exile  in  Britain  -.nd  j 
they  were  not  surprised  by  lie-  i 
British  iiiiilude.  “Wi-'m-  h-aiiu  it<*t  i>i  ! 
expert  i«ii*  much  from  the  Govern-  j 
in* •lit.''  Mini  Mnkin  Soyinka.  ' Die  . 
Foreign  Office  has  made  j|  very  I 
clear  it  intends  to  do  .is  little  as  1 
possible.” 

Even  the  few  formal  sanction* 
Britain  has  taken  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Ogoni  environmental  ac- 
tivist Ken  Snro-Wiwa  last  year  arc 
being  breached  with  government 
acquiescence. 

Leading  members  of  lhe  regime 
arc*  meant  to  be  banned  front  Britain. 
But  while  refugees  were  being  denied 
asylum,  ministers  allowed  Alhaji  Gi- 
dado  Idris,  secretory  to  the  military 
government  and  one  of  its  most  se- 
nior civil  servants,  to  visit  London. 

The  all-party  parliamentary 
human  rights  group  called  for  a far 
harder  line  against  the  junta  last 
week  and  gave  a warning  that  death 
squads  were  murdering  the 
regime's  political  opponents.  It  cited 
ihe  murder  in  October  of  Pa  Alfred 
Ren  awe,  a leading  supporter  of  the 
opposition  National  Democratic 
Coalition,  and  arson  attacks  on 
newspapers  critical  of  the  regime 
and  homes  of  opponents. 

On  June  4,  the  outspoken  wife  of 
Chief  Moshood  Abiola,  jailed  alter 
he  won  the  1993  presidential  elec- 
tion, was  shot  dead.  Kudirut 
Olayinka  Abiola  was  murdered  in  , 
broad  daylight  only  a few  yards  j 
from  a |»lice  roadblock.  No  one  has 
bc-en  charged  with  the  killing. 

The  most  prominent  Nigerian  po- 
litical leader  in  exile,  Chief  Anthony 
Enahoru,  who  launched  a national 
campaign  for  democracy  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  fled  the  country-  after  he 
heard  that  six  armed  men  were 
looking  (ot  him. 

He  appealed  to  Britain,  America 
and  Canada  to  give  him  asylum. 
'The  British  said  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  come  to  London.”  he 
said.  “1  (vos  told  not  to  press  the  mat- 
ter." He  lira  now  found  refuge  in 
Washington. — The  Observer 
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Weinstock  bids  farewell  with  record  profits 


Lord  Weinstock:  slops  down  after 
33  years  at  GEC  moio  DAvrasiuioe 


Roger  Cowo 

LORD  WEINSTOCK  last  week 
delivered  record  profits  and  a 
booming  order  book  plus  a surpris- 
ingly high  dividend  increase  as  his 
farewell  after  33  years  in  charge  of 
(he  electrical  and  electronics  group 
GEC.  He  will  become  chairman 
emeritus  after  handing  over  as 
managing  director  in  September  to 
the  former  Rover  and  Lucas  chief 
executive,  George  Simpson. 

GEC  chairman  Lord  Prior  said: 
“His  experience  in  industry  is  unri- 
valled and  his  33-year  record  of 
achievement  as  managing  director 
speaks  for  itself." 

Profits  broke  the  £1  billion  bar- 
rier for  Lite  first  lime,  almost  £100 
million  higher  than  last  year,  before 
deducting  a £4£  million  provision 
for  contract  disputes.  The  increase 
cm ni'  entirely  front  GEC's  three 
main  businesses,  and  especially 
GKt'-Mrirconi  aerospace  and  de- 
fence electronics  operations. 

Thu  telecoms  joint  venture  with 
Siemens  of  Germany  produced  £10 
million  extra  profit,  while  profits  at 
power  joint  venture  GEC-Alsthom 
rose  £20  million  to  £177  million. 


Smaller  businesses  continued  to  dis- 
appoint as  the  Hotpoint  and  Creda  di- 
vision saw  profits  fall  to  £1 1 million. 

In  33  years  at  the  top  of  GEC, 
Arnold  Weinstock  has  carved  out  a 
place  in  British  industrial  history  as 
one  of  the  country’s  most  successful 
top  managers.  But  he  remains  an 
enigma  — a shadowy  figure  who 
shuns  the  high  profile  adopted  by 
many  of  his  peers. 

The  company  was  on  the  rocks  in 
the  late  1950s  after  it  failed  to  man- 
age the  succession  to  the  group's 
founder.  Lord  Hirst,  and  lire  end  of 
the  post-war  electrical  boom. 

The  board  saw  Weinstock  as  a 
potential  saviour  because  of  his  suc- 
cess in  running  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion business  of  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
Michael  Sobell.  While  GEC  and 
other  industry  leaders  struggled  to 
make  money  In  a growing  consumer 
market,  SobclTs  Radio  & Allied  In- 
dustries, under  Weinstock's  leader- 
ship, went  from  strength  to  strength. 

In  1961  GEC  bought  Radio  & Al- 
lied and,  less  than  two  years  later, 
on  January  1, 1963,  Weinstock  took 
over  as  managing  director,  the  post 
he  lias  held  ever  since. 

One  of  Weinstock’s  great  attrac- 


tions to  GEC’s  non-executives  was 
that  he  was  “one  of  the  awkward 
squad",  not  prepared  to  stand  on 
ceremony.  He  still  is,  single-minded 
in  the  pursuit  of  profitability. 

By  1970  Weinstock  had  not  only 
turned  round  GEC  but  had  also  con- 
troversially taken  over  the  mighty 
AEI  and  come  in  as  a "white  knight" 
to  save  English  Electric  from  the  un- 
welcome attentions  of  Plessey.  Both 
deals  left  GEC  as  the  undisputed 
industry  leader,  with  interests  rang' 
ing  from  aircraft  and  trains,  through 
power  station  equipment,  to  defence 
electronics  and  consumer  products. 

Weinstock  carried  on  efforts  to 
rationalise  the  telecommunications 
supplier  base  through  a takeover  of 
Plessey,  achieved  eventually  in  1989 
through  a joint  venture  with  the 
GEC’s  German  equivalent,  Siemens. 

Dynamism  was  also  evident  in 
the  creation  of  a joint  venture  in 
power  engineering  with  Alsthom  of 
France,  plus  a merger  of  the  while 
goods  business  in  the  UK  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  the  US. 

Tight  cash  control  and  strict  prof- 
itability targets  remain  Weinstock’s 
hallmark  and  by  those  standards  he 
lias  been  an  astonishing  success. 


In  Brief 


THE  European  Commission 
has  insisted  on  its  right  to 
vet  die  proposed  alliance 
between  British  Airways  and 
American  Airlines.  The  two  car- 
riers have  faced  a volley  of  criti- 
cism from  competitors  that  they 
are  trying  to  carve  out  a mono- 
poly on  transatlantic  routes. 


GERMAN  executives  from 
BMW  are  to  fill  the  top  two 
posts  at  Rover,  despite  earlier 
indications  that  a British  chief 
executive  would  be  recruited. 
Walter  Hasselkua  is  to  become 
chief  executive  and  work  with 
Wolfgang  Reitzle,  who  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  a year  ago. 
Meanwhile  Rover  has  cut  pro- 
duction at  its  Oxford  plant  at  the 
cost  of 300  jobs. 


THE  French  government  is 
under  pressure  to  agree  to  a 
third  restructuring  plan  for 
Credit  Lyonnais,  the  state- 
owned  bank  which  has  lost  more 
than  Fr20  billion  ($3.9  billion) 
In  four  years. 


Tax  trap  awaits  whoever  wins  election 


Thanks  to  Tory  car  boot 
sales,  Labour  is  right  to 
plan  for  fiscal  severity, 
writes  Larry  Elliott 

WHEN  it  comes  to  fiscal 
[>olicy.  liierr  in  noth  ing  re- 
motely new  about  Now 
Libour.  Gordon  Brown  is  Stafford 
Cripps  half  a century  on.  threaten- 
ing to  be  an  avatar  of  austerity  even 
before  he  moves  into  l he  Treasury. 
In  fad.  lie  promises  to  out-Cripps 
Cripps,  because  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment funded  increased  health 
service  spending  without  compen- 
satory cuts  elsewhere. 

For  this,  Mr  Brown  deserves 
praise,  not  criticism.  There  arc 
many  aspects  of  labour’s  economic 
strategy  that  arc  overly  cautious  and 
questionable,  but  the  necessity  for 
fiscal  stringency  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  problem  is  simple.  The  Con- 
servatives promised  Britain  a dy- 
namic. entrepreneurial  society  in 
which  we  would  all  be  like  Richard 
Branson:  instead  they  have  created 
a car-boot-sale  society'  in  which  the 
role  model  is  Del  Boy  Trotter.  And 
in  a car-boot-sale  society  only 
plonkers  pay  tax. 

Britain  is  now  a seriously  under- 
taxed country.  It  lias  been  estimated 
that  the  sell-off  of  nationalised  in- 
dustries is  costing  some  2 per  cent 
of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  a 
year  in  lost  revenues,  the  North  Sea 
oil  companies  have  escaped  with 
only  the  lightest  of  lax  regimes,  and 
llic  growth  of  self-employment  has 
eroded  the  tax  base  by  encouraging 
a discuunt-fnr-oash  Zeitgeist. 

In  normal  circumstances,  the  so- 
lution to  this  problem  would  be 
equally  simple.  The  Government 
would  tighten  fiscal  policy  through 
higher  taxation  or  lower  sending. 
But,  nf  course,  these  are  nut  normal 
times:  this  is  an  election  year  when 
llie  needs  of  the  economy  run  into 
the  exigencies  nf  political  survival. 

These  are  the  facts.  In  tilt*  1994 
Budget,  (lie  Clwneel lor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer predicted  that  the  public 
sector  borrowing  requirement 
(TSBR)  for  1995-96  would  be  £21.5 


billion.  It  turned  out  to  be  £32.2  bil- 
lion. Tile  problem  was  not  spending, 
where  controls  remained  tight,  but 
revenues,  which  were  about  £L0  bil- 
lion lower  than  forecast. 

About  half  of  the  undershoot  re- 
flected the  fact  that  nominal  GDP 
came  in  almost  £13  billion  lower 
than  expected.  With  a lax/GDP 
ratio  of  40  per  cent,  this  knocked  £5 
billion  off  receipts. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  Value  added  tax,  corporation 
tax  and  income  lax  were  lower  Ilian 
they  should  have  been,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  undershoot  in  nominal 
GDP.  The  tax  increases  of  1993/94 
pushed  up  the  tax/GDP  ratio,  but 
not  by  as  much  as  the  Government 
had  hoped. 

Economists  at  Salomon  Brothers 
have  come  up  with  six  factors  which 
may  have  eroded  lax  revenues. 
First,  the  1994  crash  in  the  bond 
markets  hit  the  profits  of  (he  finan- 
cial sector,  where  tax  payments  rose 
by  just  6 per  cent  in  1995  following 
an  80  per  cent  leap  in  1994.  Had 
they  matched  the  40  per  cent  rise  in 
corporation  tax  from  industrial  com- 
panies. corporation  tax  would  have 
been  £1.5  billion  higher. 

Second,  the  proliferation  of  tax- 
free  savings  schemes  may  be  costing 
about  £1  billion  in  forgone  income 
tax.  Third.  35  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  is  self-employed,  against  30 
per  cent  in  the  early  1980s.  Self-em- 
ployed people  tend  to  pay  less  tax 
than  full-time  employees,  who  are 
taxed  at  source. 

Fourth,  involuntary  stock -build- 
ing caused  by  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy  is  hilling  VAT.  because 
VAT  is  rvclaimahlc  on  slocks.  Fifth, 
the  big  Increase  in  the  VAT  thresh- 
old for  companies  from  £25.400  in 
1990/91  to  £47,000  has  encouraged 
the  splitting  of  companies  into 
smaller  units.  IjkI.  higher  VAT 
rales  have  stimulated  the  growth  of 
the  black  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment is  having  so  much  trouble 
achieving  its  aim  of  balancing  the 
budget  over  the  medium  term.  In- 
deed, this  now  looks  like  an  unreal- 
isnblc  aspiration,  unless  the 
medium  term  means  the  next  50 


years.  During  the  last  full  cycle  — 
the  11  years  between  1981  and  19512 
— (he  PSBR  including  privatisation 
receipts  averaged  a modest  1 per 
cent  of  GDP.  In  the  five  years  since. 
Britain  is  averaging  5.3  per  cent. 

The  logic  is  obvious  Fiscal  policy 
needs  to  be  tightened,  and  will  he 
tightened  once  the  election  is  over. 
This  is  no  bad  thing,  given  Britain's 
inadequate  supply  capacity  and  the 
likelihood  that  any  expansion  in  con- 
sumer demand  will  trigger  a sharp 
increase  in  import  penetration  and  a 
concomitant  deterioration  in  the  bal-  | 
ana*  of  payments.  The  austerity  of 
(lie  past  few  years,  although  unpopu- 
lar. has  been  good  for  the  economy: 
the  UK  need9  more  of  it. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
is  well  aware  of  these  home  truths. 
He  knows  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
what  Nigel  Lawson  did  in  1987  and 
offer  a triple  whammy  of  tax  cuts, 
higher  public  spending  and  a lower 
PSBR.  He  is  also  insistent  that  his 
priority  is  to  restore  the  Conserva- 
tive ixirty’s  reputation  for  economic 
competence,  which  was  destroyed  on 
Black  Wednesday,  and  that  ladling 
out  lax  cuts  is  hardly  the  way  to  do  it. 

BIT  THAT  is  not  to  say  there 
won’t  be  some  tax  cuts  in 
this  autumn’s  Budget,  even  if 
the  money  has  to  be  recycled  from 
somewhere  else.  Every  member  of 
the  Conservative  parly  expects  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  in  the  Budget,  and 
personal  lax  cuts  there  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be.  The  interesting  points 
arc  how  Mr  Clarke  will  deliver  them 
and  how  labour  should  respond. 

This  week’s  summer  economic 
forecasts  will  provide  the  first  clue. 
Slower-thaiK'xpccled  growth,  last 
year’s  I ’SNR  overshoot  and  the  rev- 
enue shortfall  mean  that  the  PSBR 
forecast  will  be  jacked  up  from  the 
£22-5  billion  in  the  Budget.  The  City 
exjH*cls  £27-28  billion,  but  tlu*  Chan- 
cellor may  be  tempted  to  err  on  the 
side  of  eaution. 

This  would  have  three  advan- 
tages. It  would  send  out  a warning 
to  all  those  profligate  spending  min- 
isters about  the  poor  state  of  the 
PSBR.  it  would  help  keep  monetary 
policy  loose  by  reassuring  the  City 


that  there  will  be  no  tax  giveaway, 
and  it  will  increase  the  chances  of  a 
pleasant  surprise  come  Budget  day. 

However,  these  chances  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  On  the  revenue 
side,  things  have  started  to  look  a 
little  rosier  in  recent  months, 
helped  by  the  pick-up  in  consumer 
spending.  If  this  were  to  continue, 
the  Chancellor  might  be  able  to 
stand  up  on  Budget  day  and  claim, 
straight-faced,  that  the  hole  in  the 
public  finances  was  closing  as  mys- 
teriously as  it  opened  up.  But, 
frankly,  it  would  stretch  credulity. 

Public  spending  looks  less  promis- 
ing — par  for  the  course  in  a pre- 
election year.  Net  departmental 
outlays  are  forecast  to  rise  by  1.5  per 
cent,  but  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year  they  were  up  by  5.4  per  cent 
on  the  same  months  of  1994-95.  The 
possibility  of  further  slippage  this 
year  is  high,  particularly  given  that 
£1  billion  of  the  £2.5  billion  reserve  is 
already  earmarked  for  compensating 
farmers  with  herds  affected  by 
“mad  cow  disease”. 

The  Chancellor's  lamentations 
about  the  PSBR  are  not  ju9t  hype.  He 
may  be  able  to  cut  taxes  modestly, 
but  only  if  revenues  are  buoyant  and 
spending  ministers  show  restraint. 
Even  then,  there  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  some  jiggery-pok- 
ery to  depress  the  spending  totals 
for  the  arithmetic  to  stack  up. 

Mr  Clarke  is  coming  on  like  an- 
other Chancellor  of  yesteryear:  Roy 
Jenkins  in  1970.  But  even  if  he  re- 
sists the  pressure  from  Conserva- 
tive Central  Office,  the  need  to 
lighten  fiscal  policy  will  remain. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  this 
will  happen  but  how.  Labour’s  ideal 
policy  mix  should  be  a loose  mone- 
tary and  a tight  fiscal  stance,  but 
that  does  not  mean  the  tax-and- 
spend  choices  have  to  be  the  same 
as  they  arc  now. 

Mr  Brown  could  and  should  cut 
the  fiscal  cake  in  a completely  dif- 
ferent way  from  Mr  Clarke,  taxing 
the  rich  more  heavily  to  benefit  the 
poor.  If  he  does  not  make  the  right 
political  choices  in  office,  he  will  de- 
serve censure.  But  these  are  politi- 
cal choices:  they  need  to  be  made 
I after  the  election,  not  now. 


THE  $4.9  billion  survival 
plan  for  the  Lloyd's  of 
London  insurance  market  re- 
ceived a boost  from  a poll  show- 
ing the  support  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  British  Investors. 


THE  Post  Office,  which  is  in- 
volved in  a pay  dfopute  with 
its  sorting  office  and  delivery 
workers,  reported  profits  of 
$663  million  for  the  past  year, 
down  by  $79  million  on  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.  Sir  Michael 
Heron,  the  PO  chairman,  said 
“unprecedented”  cash  demands 
by  the  Government,  amounting 
to  $ 1 .5  million  for  every  work- 
ing day,  were  to  blame  for  this 
week’s  lp  rise  in  postage  rates. 


AMERICA’S  third  largest 
computer  firm,  Digital 
Equipment,  announced  plans  to 
axe  7,000  jobs  worldwide.  This 
will  bring  its  global  workforce 
down  to  about  54,000  from  a 
peak  of  120,000  in  1991. 


DIAMOND  sales  soared  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  Britain 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  suggesting  the  feel- 
good factor  has  finally  returned. 


FOREIQN  EXCHANGES 
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Australia 
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1.9746-1  9768 

Austria 
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Canada 
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Denmark 
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Ireland 
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Japan 
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USA 
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1.6664-1 .8681 

ECU 

1.2631-1.2642 

1,2466-1.2609 
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Will  Chirac  come  clean  on 
the  Paris  housing  scandal? 


EDITORIAL 


THREE  men  conspired  to  put 
France,  in  theory  governed 
by  the  ride  of  law,  in  a highly  un- 
comfortable position  when  it  was 
playing  host  to  the  G7  meeting 
in  Lyon  last  month.  The  three 
men  were  8 director  of  public 
prosecutions  who  habitually 
buries  cases  implicating  mem- 
bers of  Paris's  City  Council;  a 
Paris  police  chief  who  instructed 
his  officers  to  refuse  help  to  (lie 
Investigating  magistrate  under 
whose  authority  they  had  been 
placed;  and  u justice  minister 
and  parliamentary  deputy  for  the 
capital’s  13th  aiTOndiaaement 
who  stated  that  “it  la  not  for  [him] 
to  have  any  opinion”  on  tills  in- 
fringement of  the  penal  code. 

During  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency  last  year,  Jacques 
Chirac  was  forced  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  state’s  Impartial- 
ity. The  issue  was  highlighted  by 
the  former  prime  minister, 
Raymond  Barre,  during  the  pre- 
vious presidential  campaign  — 
seven  years  earlier  — - find  suc- 
cessfully exploited  at  that  time 
by  Francois  Mitterrand  in  his 
battle  against  Chirac,  then 
mayor  of  Paris  and  president  of 


the  neo-Gaullist  Rassemblement 
pour  la  R£publlque  (RPR). 

During  last  year’s  campaign, 
Chirac  said  he  was  determined  to 
ensure  that  what  he  himself  had 
described  as  one  of  “die  great 
principles  of  the  republic”  would 
be  respected.  “An  impartial  state 
and  an  Independent  judiciary  are 
two  elements  whose  absence  can 
result  In  all  kinds  of  abuse,”  he 
said  last  year.  “As  far  as  1 am  con- 
cerned, I fully  intend  to  guaran- 
tee them  if  the  need  arises.” 

That  need  has  arisen.  First, 
there  is  the  case  of  Olivier  Foil. 
The  Paris  police  chief  said  that 
he  alone  took  the  decision  to  tell 
officers  assigned  to  Inquiries 
being  carried  out  by  examining 
magistrate  Eric  Halphen  not  to 
accompany  him  when  he 
searched  the  home  of  Paris’s 
mayor,  Jean  Tiberi,  last  week. 

Foil's  behaviour  was  judged 
"totally  Illegal"  by  Patrick  Dcvcd- 
jian,  RPR  deputy  for  the  Hauts- 
de-Seine  tMparlemen  t ; and 
termed  “virtually  unprecedented" 
by  Simone  Veil,  former  minister, 
former  magistrate  and  MEP  for 
Union  pour  la  Democratic  Fran- 
(alac  (UDF),  the  centre-right 
party  in  the  ruling  coalition. 

The  state’s  impartiality  again 
seemed  to  be  in  doubt  when  the 
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‘What  have  you  got  this  morning?’  'Nothing  special.  Just  iwn  or 
three  cases  to  bury.  I'll  be  home  early  this  evening* 


public  prosecutor  decided  (o 
halt  investigations  into  the  legal- 
ity of  the  way  Tiberi,  when  presi- 
dent of  the  decidedly  opaque 
Opnc  (City  of  Paris  Housing 
Authority),  allocated  n flat  to  his 
son  Dominique,  who  owned  an- 
other property  which  earned 
him  rent.  Dominique  is  chief  ad- 
viser to  the  minister  of  parlia- 
mentary rein  tiona. 

The  issue  needs  to  be  cleared 
up  immediately  because  It  in- 
volves Paris,  where  Chirac  was 


mayor  fur  18  years.  That  tenure 
prompted  him  to  remark  during 
ids  presidential  campaign: 
"What  wc  have  done  for  Paris  we 
shall  do  for  France.” 

The  judiciary  would  like  to  in- 
vestigate certain  aspects  of  what 
Chirac  and  his  followers  “have 
done  fur  Parin''.  The  obstacles 
placed  in  lls  way  suggest  (hut 
opacpie  practices  used  In  Paris 
may  have  rubbed  off  danger- 
ously on  die  state. 

(July  2) 


West  revives  its  interest  in  Afghanistan 


Fr6d6rlc  Bobln 

THE  WEST  has  been  accused 
of  being  cynical  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Afghanistan.  First, 
it  fought  the  Red  Army  using  the 
the  Afghan  mojahedin  as  proxies. 
Then,  when  it  suited,  it  pulled  out  of 
the  cold  war's  last  mqjor  battlefield, 
leaving  the  country  drained  of  its 
lifeblood. 

The  United  Nations  organised 
high-profile  interventions  Id  So- 
malia and  in  Cambodia,  so  why  did 
it  not  do  the  same  in  Afghanistan, 
which  had  served  the  cause  of  the 
"free  nations"  so  well? 

Some  argue  that  the  resistance 
fighters’  former  friends  in  the  West 
lost  interest  in  Afghanistan  because 
it  had  become,  in  their  eyes,  the 
arena  of  incomprehensible  medieval 
vendettas  between  Pathans,  Tajiks, 
Uzbeks  and  Hazararas. 

But  Afghanistan  is  fast  emerging 
from  oblivion,  in  recent  weeks  the 
international  community  has  begun 
to  show  renewed  interest  in  a coun- 
try where  there  have  been  spectacu- 
lar changes  on  the  political  and 
military  scene. 

In  April,  the  UN  Security  Council 
re-examined  the  case  of  Afghanistan 
after  a silence  lasting  seven  years. 
The  recent  visit  to  Afghanistan  and 
neighbouring  capitals  by  Robin 
Raphel,  the  US  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  South  Asia,  is  just  one  of 
several  indications  that  Washington 
is  again  interested  in  a part  of  the 
world  it  deserted  somewhat  hastily 
once  the  Soviet  Red  Army  pulled 
out  in  1989. 

Since  spring  the  US  lias  been 
working  on  a Bosnia-style  plan  that 
would  culminate  in  an  international 
conference  and  the  implementation 
of  an  arms  embargo.  Such  solici- 


tude for  Afghanistan  would  be  al- 
most touching  if  it  did  not  disguise 
motives  that  amounted  to  much 
more  than  a legitimate  concern  for 
peace. 

Washington  is  striving  to  regain  a 
foothold  in  Afghanistan  in  order  to 
counter  the  increasing  role  played  | 
there  by  its  sworn  enemy,  Iran. 
Tehran  has  been  reaping  the  divi- 
dends of  its  numerous  efforts  to  me- 
diate between  opposing  Afghan 
factions  and  has  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a network  of  “friends”  that 
extends  well  beyond  the  Shi’ite 
Hazararas  whom  it  has  traditionally 
protected. 

Iran’s  diplomatic  activism  dates 
from  late  last  year,  when  the  Taliban 
— a new  force  of  Pathan  religious 
students  that  Tehran  believed  was 
manipulated  by  Pakistan,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  US  — seized  Herat,  a 
city  near  the  Afghan-Iranian  border. 

The  Pasdaran  — Iranian 

“guardians  of  the  revolution"  —•  | 
made  an  incursion  into  Afghan  terri- 
tory at  that  time  in  a bid  to  clear  bor- 
der areas  of  the  Taliban,  orthodox 
Sunnis  who  were  seen  as  enemies 
of  Persian-speakers. 

Since  that  crisis,  Iran  has  effected  | 
a rapprochement  with  the  more  lib- 
eral Afghan  regime  headed  by  Pres- 
ident Burhanuddin  Rabbani,  ; 

conveniently  forgetting  it  had  ear- 
lier stirred  up  Shi’ite  opposition 
against  him. 

Thp  two  governments  now  gel  on 
like  a house  on  fire:  they  have  con- 
cluded several  cooperation  agree- 
ments in  such  areas  as  health, 
education  and  infrastructure,  and 
Iran  has  recently  opened  two  con- 
sulates outside  Kabul. 

The  (JS  is  particularly  worried 
. about  Iran's  game  plan  because  it 
has  been  put  into  action  at  a time 


when  the  influence  of  Washington's 
regional  ally  — Pakistan  — is 
waning.  Islamabad  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  attempt  to  regain  the 
hold  it  had  over  mojahedin  groups 
during  the  anti-Soviet  war,  when  it 
dished  out  CIA  money  and 
weapons. 

The  Pakistanis,  out  of  hostility  to 
a predominantly  Tajik  regime  in 
Kabul  they  could  not  influence, 
made  the  mistake  of  supporting 
armed  opposition  movements  that 
failed  miserably. 

Islamabad's  manoeuvres  simply 
increased  anti-Pakistani  feeling 
within  the  Kabul  government, 
which  reacted  by  moving  closer  not 
only  to  Tehran  and  Moscow  but  also 
to  New  Delhi  They  also  resulted  in 
a possible  nightmare  scenario:  since 
its  creation  in  1947,  Pakistan's  main 
strategic  motivation  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  India. 

PAKISTAN'S  setbacks  were 
causing  concern  in  Washing- 
ton, which,  despite  a slight 
warming  of  relations  with  India  as 
the  cold  war  came  to  an  end,  contin- 
ues to  regard  Islamabad  as  (lie  key- 
stone of  its  regional  strategy. 

The  US  is  worried  thot  develop- 
ments in  Afghanistan  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  Pakistan,  eroding 
its  defence  cajiacity  vis-A-vis  Us 
hereditary  enemy,  India,  and  bar- 
ring access  to  the  emerging  mar- 
kets of  ex-Soviet  central  Asia. 

Tiicse  handicaps  are  com- 
pounded by  the  risk  that  the  ethnic 
and  religious  turmoil  in  Afghanistan 
may  spill  over  its  borders.  Pakistan, 
a loosely-knit  nation  held  together 
solely  by  the  Muslim  religion,  lives 
under  the  permanent  threat  of  an- 
cient regional  rivalries. 


Most  feared  are  the  proud  and 
unpredictable  Pathan  tribes  whose 
lands  are  bisected  by  Pakistan’s 
western  border.  Nothing  frightens 
Islamabad  more  than  die  emer- 
gence of  a Pat  Iran  nationalist  move- 
ment. which  would  weaken 
Pakistan. 

Another  danger  is  that  anti-US 
Islamisin  may  prove  contagious.  In 
this  respect,  the  recent  appointment 
in  Kabul  of  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar, 
who  heads  the  fundamentalist 
Hizbe  Island  movement,  as  Afghan 
prime  minister  is  not  good  news  for 
Pakistan. 

Hekmatyar,  a former  proleg*  of 
the  Pakistani  secret  service,  has 
some  scores  to  settle  with  Benazir 
Bhutto’s  government,  which,  under 
US  pressure,  stopped  supporting 
him  after  it  was  revealed  he  had 
links  with  those  responsible  for  the 
bomb  attack  on  New  York's  World 
Trade  Centre. 

Worse,  Bhutto's  own  Islamist 
opposition,  the  Jamaat  Island  party, 
must  be  pleased  with  the  improving 
fortunes  of  Hekmatyar,  with  whom 
It  has  always  had  close  lies.  Bhutto’s 
government,  which  is  engaged  in  a 
running  battle  with  Jamaat,  may 
become  more  vulnerable  with  the 
emergence  of  n new  order  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  fact  that  Tehran  seems  to 
have  a finger  in  every  pie,  that 
Kabul  is  poised  to  adopt  an  anti-US 
policy,  and  that  Islamabad  looks  In- 
creasingly weak  is  a source  of  great 
concern  to  Washington.  It  has 
prompted  the  State  Department's 
renewed  interest  in  Afghan  affairs, 
'flic  question  to  be  asked  at  this 
stage  is:  can  the  damage  be 
repaired  after  so  many  years  of 
neglect? 

(July  4) 


Doubts  rise 
as  UN  cuts 
Haiti  force 


Jean-MIchel  Carol! 
in  Santo  Domingo 

THE  United  Nations  is  due  lu 
continue  pulling  out  of  Haiti 
despite  the  inadequacies  of  the 
country’s  nc-wly  fledged  police  force 
and  | torsi  stent  insecurity.  After 
lengthy  negotiations,  die  Security 
Council  has  extended  the  UN  con- 
tingent's mandate  in  Haiti  by  five 
months  hut  reduced  the  number  of 
1 roups  from  1,200  to  tiOU. 

’nn*  3(H)  inu-rnatioiiiil  police  in- 
structor* will  remain,  as  will  the  700 
Canadiiiii  lumps  who  constitute  u 
“voluntary  contribution"  by  that 
country,  'lb  calm  opposition  criti- 
cism. fit  lawn  has  peisnaded  Wash- 
iiigton  In  contribute  to  their  cost . 

China  and  Russia  initially  opposed 
the  proposal  by  the  UN  secretary 
general,  Boutros  ltouln*-(ihati.  that 
the  LIN  mission  in  Haiti  should  lx- 
extended,  but  eventually  come 
round  to  his  view,  ‘[lie  rcsio ration  of 
diplomatic  relations  belwi-en  Russia 
;md  Haiti,  combined  with  disen rt 
trade  talks  between  H'-ijing  and 
Puri-.m-l’rince  (.Chinn  was  unhappy  1 
with  an  increasing  Taiwanese  pres-  : 
dice  in  Haiti)  swept  away  the  re-  i 
maiding  obstacles.  j 

Eric  Fait,  the  L(N  spokesman  in 
IWt-uu -Prince,  says  the  mission,  to 
be  called  the-  UN  Support  Mission  in  I 
Haiti,  will  gradually  be  turned  into  a 
mission  aimed  at  helping  (u 
strengthen  Haiti's  nwituiiofi*  and 
develop  its  economy.  Tile  mission's 
mandate  will  end  on  November  30.  a 
date  not  unconnected  with  the  US 
presidential  elections.  President 
Clinton  wants  to  see  his  troops  out 
of  the  island  before  the  US  elec- 
torate goes  to  the  polls. 

Meanwhile  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  remains  one  of  the  main 
concerns  of  Haitians.  The  new  po- 
lice force,  which  replaced  the  army 
disbanded  by  the  former  president, 
Jear-Bertrand  Aristide,  seems  pow- 
erless to  control  mounting  crime. 

Inexperienced  and  poorly 
equipped  police  officers  are  paying  a 
high  price  In  the  battle  against  uh- 
glindos  (gangsters):  eight  have  been 
killed  in  recent  months.  The  inade- 
quacies of  the  police  and  the  courts 
have  encouraged  people  to  take  jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands.  Eight  sus- 
pected zengieudos  were  lynched  in 
Port-au-Prince  in  n single  week. 

Unrest  among  demobilised 
troops  is  also  causing  concern.  Sev- 
eral hundred  have  demonstrated 
noisily  in  the  capital,  demanding 
back  pay  and  threatening  to  take  up 
arms  if  their  demands  are  not  met. 

The  recent  freeing  in  Ihe  US  of 
Emmanuel  Constant,  head  of  the 
Haiti  Front  for  Advancement  and 
Progress  (Fraph),  has  caused  re- 
newed friction  between  Washington 
and  Port-au-Prince. 

Constant  ran  a militia  set  up  by 
the  junta  after  its  September  1991 
coup  against  Aristide.  When  Aris- 
tide returned  to  power,  Constant 
fled  to  the  US. 

A Haitian  court  sentenced  him  in 
his  absence  to  hard  labour  for  life. 
An  embittered  Constant  told  several 
newspapers  that  he  was  a CIA  agent. 
That  scents  likely,  as  the  US  has  still 
. not  extradited  him  — to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Haitian  government. 

(July  4) 
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Michel  Guerrln  reviews  an  exhibition  of  China  images 
and,  below,  meets  Magnum  veteran  Marc  Riboud 

Tightrope  walker 


A photographer's  studio  not  far  from  the  Forbidden  City  in  Beijing, 
photographed  by  Mitre  Riboud  in  1957 


THE  globe-trotting  photogra- 
pher, Marc  Riboud,  is  back 
in  the  news  with  an  exhibi- 
tion >4  the  Centre  National  de  la 
Photographic  in  Paris.  Still  youthful 
(lest lit c his  shock  of  white  hair,  (lie 
73  y ear-old  Riboud  focuses  this  time 
on  one  or  the  countries  lie  knows 
best:  Cl  linn. 

As  he  himself  points  out  in  a 
short  statement  displayed  at  the 
beginning  of  l lie  exhibition,  lie  is 
“probably  tile  only  Westerner  who 
lias  been  able  tn  continue  taking 
photographs  in  China  since  tile 
fifties". 

Ibis  makes  him  a privileged  ob- 
server. Wile n he  talks  nbmil  “ being 
all le  to",  lie  is  alluding  indirectly  tn 
the  countless  complications  that 
most  "long-noses”  — as  the  Chinese 
call  westerners  — run  into  ns  soon 
as  they  pick  up  a camera  and  start 
taking  photographs  in  China. 

Both  the  exhibition,  Marc  Riboud, 
■Ml  Ans  do  Photographic  en  Chine 
(lMi-im,  and  the  bonk  of  the 
same  name  (published  by  Nathan  I 
lhai  accompanies  it.  have  a deliber- 
ately [ledagngical  flavour. 

lin  y are  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: Tin*  Survival  uf  Ancient 
China  and  Tradition  in  the  Fifties". 
"Puritanical  Maoism  and  Tradition 
Faced  with  Modernity”,  and  The 
Ext  rentes  uf  Modernity  and  the 
Economic  Boom".  Tin?  titles  of  each 
section  sny  a lot  about  Ri  bond’s  de- 
termination to  toe  a particular  line. 

Working  in  black  and  while,  he 
points  up  some  of  the  spectacular 
contrasts  that  exist  between  the 
China  of  old  — ancestral  and  revolu- 
tionary China  — and  the  cuunlrv 
now  being  swamped  by  capitalism. 

A stone  statue  of  the  Great 
Helmsman  (1971)  is  representative 
of  the  past;  a plastic  Superman 
f 1994)  typifies  the  present.  An  aris- 
tocratic-looking old  woman  — a fos- 
sil — is  contrasted  with  a carefree 
pin-up.  Workers,  teachers,  crafts- 
men, Maoist  activists,  children,  di- 
lapidated houses  and  expanses  of 
open  countryside  seem  worlds  away 
from  the  ubiquitous  dollar,  posters 


plugging  the  American  way  of  life, 
an  inflatable  doll  with  a Pierre 
Cardin  label,  high  heels,  flashy  cars, 
mobile  phones  and  night  clubs. 

Riboud  has  no  doubt  where  his 
preferences  He,  He  snys  he  longs  for 
the  "beauties  of  a 1,000-year-old  cul- 
ture (which]  seem  to  lie  fading  away 
before  our  very  eyes".  He  goes  on: 
■The  whole  of  the  East  we  used  to 
inve  for  its  permanence  of  mind  and 
mailer  is  abruptly  being  transmogri- 
fied into  nn  extreme  form  of  the 
West,  in  n wny  that  resembles  a 
speeded-up  film  of  the  process  we 
ourselves  have  undergone." 

No  one  would  dispute  llint.  But  is 
not  Kihoud  forgetting  dial  Maoism 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
millions  of  people  and  a wave  of 
atrocities?  He  was  nol  present  when 
Mao  came  to  power:  he  did  not  ex- 
perience at  first  hand  the  Great 
Ea*rp  Forward,  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion or  Tiananmen  Square. 

I ike  many  other  leflwing  intellec- 
tuals, Riboud  somehow  hoped  that 
the  new  China  would  give  the  peo- 
ple hack  their  self-respect.  But  he 
was  unable  to  photograph  (lie  hor- 
rors that  ensued  and  can  therefore 
only  offer  up  a pacified,  squeaky- 
clrsvn  image  of  the  country. 

This  is  precisely  what  makes  his 
exhibition  so  fascinating.  It  jkiscs 
key  questions  about  the  nature  of 
photo- re  portage.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  pictures  which  give  an  ac- 
count of  a country  without  making 
any  reference  to  its  darkest  hours? 
What  kind  of  China  will  be  per- 
ceived by  later  generations  who  are 
not  necessarily  familiar  with  histori- 
cal fact,  when  they  see  such  skilfully 
photographed  and  “beautiful"  im- 
ages of  daily  life. 

It  is  edifying  to  compare  Ribnud’s 
work  with  the  horrifying  pictures 
published  by  the  Chinese  dissident. 
Harry  Wii,  in  Laogai,  The  Chinese 
Gulag  (Westview  Press).  Wu.  who 
as  the  son  of  a banker  was  a perfect 
example  of  an  "enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple", spent  19  years  in  labour  camps 
before  fleeing  to  the  United  States 
in  1985. 


After  obtaining  American  nation- 
ality lie  returned  secretly  to  China 
and  took  photographs  of  public  exe- 
cutions (carried  out  “as  a deterrent 
to  olliers").  of  people  detained  in 
prisons  disguised  as  factories  or 
state  farms,  and  of  the  crackdown 
on  monks  in  Lhasa.  Tibet. 

Riboud's  approach  is  quite  differ- 
ent. First,  the  captions  which  ac- 
company his  photographs  in  the 
book  and  the  exhibition  are  written 
in  the  first  person  singular.  China 
by  Riboud  is  first  and  foremost 
Riboud's  China,  in  the  best  photo- 
reportage tradition  of  the  agency  he 
worked  for,  the  Magnum  Group, 


founded  by  Robert  Capa.  Henri 
Cartier-Bresson,  Werner  Bischof 
and  David  Seymour. 

Riboud’s  aim  is  to  “affect  first  and 
foremost  through  the  senses  and 
not  through  ideas",  in  other  words 
to  move  and  thus  give  food  for 
thought.  He  gives  priority  to  formal 
considerations,  repeatedly  pointing 
to  visual  parallels  between  move- 
ments, faces,  posters,  objects  and 
people. 

It  is  then  up  to  exhibition  visitors 
or  readers  of  his  book,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, to  delve  deeper  and  verify  their 
impressions  by  reading  Riboud's 
captions.  These  are  extremely  sub- 


tle. They  demonstrate  that  Riboud. 
determined  democrat  that  he  is, 
consistently  played  cat  and  mouse 
with  the  people  he  describes  as  his 
“guardian  angels"  — minders 
whose  job  was  not  only  to  guide  him 
but  to  keep  tabs  on  him. 

The  other  side  of  Chinese  society 
— the  repression,  the  violence,  the 
starvation,  the  poverty  — can  be 
sensed  as  long  as  one  keeps  one'9 
eyes  open.  In  one  photograph,  for 
example,  which  shows  a group  of 
navvies  hard  at  work  building  a 
road,  a young  man  is  wearing  a 
rather  distinguished-looking  pair  of 
glasses.  It  is  neither  the  best  nor  the 
best-known  picture  ill  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  illustrate  the 
fate  of  an  intellectual  forced  to  join  a 
road  gang. 

The  caption  confirms  one's 
hunch:  “A  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents, forced  to  carry  out  work  of 
the  hardest  kind,  was  sacrificed. 
Most  of  them  are  now  unemployed 
or  dropouts." 

OTHER  much  more  spectac- 
ular pictures  have  ensured 
Riboud's  reputation  as  a 
photographer.  The  viewer  will  prob- 
ably be  more  impressed  by  his 
images  of  a milling  crowd,  exotic 
landscapes,  fraught  facial  expres- 
sions. the  anger  of  an  anti-American 
demonstrator  or  a jogger  on  the 
Great  Wall. 

All  of  them  are  pictures  that  cuuld 
be  interpreted  as  verging  danger- 
ously on  agitprop,  were  it  nol  for  tUe 
facl  that  Riboud  lakes  the  precau- 
tion, in  his  captions,  of  bringing  his 
intentions  into  focus. 

It  is  by  dealing  a kind  of  glancing 
blow  that  Riboud  comes  to  terms 
with  China's  extremely  violent  side. 
It  is  a perilous  exercise,  and  he 
probably  feels  more  at  ease  in  the 
j contemporary  period,  when  the 
traditional  face  of  China  is  being 
papered  over,  patchwork-style,  with 
the  trappings  of  capitalism. 

Riboud  handles  all  (his — the  sur- 
face gloss,  the  sexy  posters,  a group 
of  antiquated  bicycles  passing 
under  a four-storey  spaghetti  junc- 
tion — with  the  skill  of  a tightrope 
walker  poised  above  the  void. 


Marc  Riboud.  40  Ans  de  Photo- 
graphle  en  Chine  (1950-1996). 
Centre  National  de  la  Photographle, 
Paris.  Closed  Tuesday.  Until  July  29 


*My  pictures  should  be  seen  as  impressions* 


HE  photographs  you  have 
taken  In  China  over  a period 
of  40  years  don't  really  illustrate 
the  violence  or  the  repression  of 
the  regime.  Doesn't  that  leave 
you  open  to  criticism? 

I didn’t  witness  the  main  events 
that  occurred  in  China,  such  as  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  But  who  could 
liave  taken  pictures  of  them  anyway? 
No  one.  In  the  sixties.  \ warned  In  go 
and  take  landscape  photographs  uf 
tile  Huang  Shan  mountains,  hut  1 
was  furbiddeii  tn  do  so.  I subse- 
quently learnt  that  l..r»  million  people 
had  died  of  starvation  in  that  region. 

WIk-ii  you  c:in‘t  use  your  eyes,  the 
job  bus  u>  be  done  by  words  in*  I cad. 
Hence  i he  countless  books  nn  Mao- 
ism. L myself,  in  my  earlier  hook  tm 
China  [Instanlanl-s  He  Voyage 
(Travel  Snaps).  Art  hand.  1980|, 
wrote  ahout  the  millions  of  deaths 
caused  by  the  regime.  My  captions 
(dsn  help  to  put  things  in  iierspct  live. 

Having  said  thni,  I don't  believe  in 
illustrating  repression  or  listing  sta- 
tistics. On  the  occasion  of  20  years 
uf  Maoism,  Time  magazine  pub- 
lished documents  depicting  prison- 
ers. But  it  didn't  really  add  up  to 


much.  I think  I've  managed  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in 
one  or  two  pictures. 

Con  you  give  me  an  example? 

There's  that  photograph,  taken  in 
1965.  of  a man  at  work:  one  realises 
he  doesn't  even  have  the  needle  and 
thread  he  needs  to  mend  his  (al- 
tered clothes.  There’s  the  picture  of 
students  doing  haul  labour,  and  the 
rather  alarming  group  of  youths 
carrying  wooden  guns,  who  fore- 
shadow' the  Red  Guards  of  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

How  much  room  for  inurtneuvrc 
did  the  censors  allow  you? 

It  was  a very  subtle  regime.  The 
Hundred  [‘lowers  campaign,  for  ex- 
ample. encouraged  intellect  unis  to 
express  themselves  so  they  could 
be  more  easily  identified  and  inter 
brought  In  heel. 

1 was  accompanied  bv  a “guar- 
dian niigel".  Some  of  my  requests 
whirl 1 1 thought  quite  ordinary  were 
lurried  down,  whereas  oilier  appar- 
ently more  contentious  ones  were 
accepted. 

Fur  instance,  1 was  authorised  lu 


be  present  at  a dinner  with  Mao, 
and  I was  allowed  to  approach  him 
without  protocol  getting  in  the  way. 
But  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all 
was  to  get  into  schools  or  factories. 

In  big  cities  I suppose  I could  say 
it  was  quite  easy  for  me  to  get  lost. 
So  I often  got  lost . . . I would  find 
myself  on  my  own.  facing  people 
who  never  pul  their  hands  in  front 
of  the  lens.  The  Chinese  never  allow 
themselves  to  lose  face.  If  they  don’t 
want  to  be  photographed,  they 
vanish. 

I)ul  doesn't  your  work  Uc  because 
of  the  constraints  that  were 
placed  nn  you? 

Photography  always  lies.  Some- 
body who  once  came  to  see  me  ex- 
claimed, in  front  of  a 1957  photo: 
"Oh.  what  wonderful  foie  de  vivre\“ 
But  that  was  a lime  when  the  coun- 
try was  extremely  poor  and  living  in 
a si  ri  til  Jacket  of  repression. 

What  meaning  do  street  scenes 
have  when  you  can't  see  what  goes 
on  behind  closed  doors?  My  pic- 
tures should  be  looked  at  us  notes 
or  impressions.  I describe  what 
goes  on  away  from  the  limelight.  I 


like  to  bring  out  details  like  that. 

What  I show  in  that  1957  photo- 
graph is  that  the  people  in  the 
crowd  aren't  jostling  each  other  — 
though  in  the  background  there’s  a 
notice  asking  them  not  to  spit  on  the 
ground. 

Could  your  book  be  described 
as  a piece  of  informational 
reportage? 

Its  120  photographs  represent  a 
few  frozen  seconds.  They  show  a 
handful  of  Chinese  and  an  often  Sur- 
realist country.  They  amount  to  no 
more  than  a few  trifling  bits  and 
pieces.  Pin  no  ethnologist.  1 went 
round  Chinn  and  did  a lot  of  walk- 
ing. I was  in  a kind  of  daze  — I can't 
read  Chinese  and  I didn't  talk  to 
people.  I’m  not  a specialist. 

Is  the  book  informational?  I 
simply  show  that  the  country  has 
changed  a lot,  that  everything  is 
superimposed  on,  or  added  to, 
something  else.  The  predominant 
philosophy  was  once  Mao's 
l lioughts:  now  It  is  money. 

You  seem  to  have  harsher  words 
to  sny  about  the  deceases  of  the 
current  situation  than  about  the 
ravages  of  Maoism. 

What  I'm  most  worried  about  are 


the  past  20  years.  Nobody  misse6 
Maoism,  and  everyone  eqjoy9  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  But  it  has 
all  taken  place  in  a frighteningly 
brutal  way.  The  country  has  simply 
chucked  its  age-old  culture  into  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

Here  again,  there  are  much 
worse  things  happening  than  what  I 
show.  I know  a couple  where  the 
wife  is  forced  to  prostitute  herself, 
with  her  mother's  consent.  In  order 
to  pay  the  rent.  And  to  think  that 
family  values  were  once  sacrosanct 
in  China . . . 

There's  terrible  corruption. 
There  are  no  more  bookshops,  no 
free  speech,  no  free  pre99,  no  right 
to  strike.  There's  no  such  thing  as 
town-planning.  The  destitute  rub 
shoulders  with  those  who  worship 
Mammon.  And  there  are  no  checks 
and  balances.  It's  very  depressing. 
In  fact  I've  lost  any  desire  to  visit 
China  again. 


XeBondt 
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America  Pays  a High 
Price  for  Cheap  Oil 


OPINION 

Jim  Hoagland 

THE  INITIAL  American  re- 
sponse to  the  terror  bombing 
that  kilted  19  U.S.  airmen  in 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  to  mourn  and 
to  hang  tough.  President  Clinton  hit 
the  right,  necessary  note  by  imme- 
diately vowing  that  the  nation  would 
not  weaken  its  military  presence  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  out  of  fear. 

But  during  last  week's  celebra- 
tion of  America's  220th  Indepen- 
dence Day  Lite  United  States  needs 
to  make  another,  longer-term  vow 
as  well:  to  remove  the  national  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  that 
helped  pul  those  airmen  in  hnrm’s 
wny  in  the  first  place. 

The  slain  airmen  were  not  in  the 
kingdom  on  some  abstract,  charita- 
ble mission  to  contnin  Saddam  Hus- 
sein’s predatory  Iraqi  army  and 
protect  the  Saudi  monarchy.  They 
were  also  protecting  America’s 
druglike  reliance  on  cheap  energy 
that  pours  out  of  the  oil  taps  of  the 
Middle  East. 

in  choosing  to  station  combat  air- 
craft and  about  5.000  lroop9  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  protect  the  world’s 
most  important  oil  fields,  the  United 
States  has  also  chosen  to  involve  it- 
self in  the  region's  murderous  and 
tangled  politics.  Because  of  the  way 
we  live  now,  we  have  given  our- 
selves little  choice. 

The  list  of  people  who  need  to  be 
asked  if  they  did  everything  they 
could  have  done  to  prevent  the 
truck  bomb  assassinations  does  not 
stop  with  the  base  commander  in 
Dhahran,  the  brass  at  the  Pentagon 
and  officials  in  the  Clinton  Cabinet. 
In  a more  general  sense,  the  list 
should  also  include  every  American 
citizen. 

And  the  honest  answer  in  most 
cases  is  no,  we  did  not  do  every- 
thing we  could  have. 

We  refused  to  get  serious  about 


developing  national  energy  alterna- 
tives to  cheap  oil.  As  a nation,  we  re- 
belled against  higher  energy  taxes 
and  pricing  oil  products  to  discour- 
age their  waste  and  misuse.  After 
brief  spells  of  panic  in  1973  and 

1979,  we  continued  to  deepen  Amer- 
ica's dependence  on  imported  Mid-  , 
die  Eastern  oil. 

National  discussion  of  an  energy 
policy  today  consists  of  Bob  Dole 
proposing  a gas  tax  cut  of  4.3  cents 
a gallon  — at  a time  when  he  claims 
that  he  wants  to  erase  America's 
budget  deficits  — and  Bill  Clinton 
saying  that's  fine  by  him. 

'flic  politicians  indulge  the  elec- 
torate rather  limn  making  nn  appeal 
to  the  tradition  of  independence  and 
sacrifice  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
symbolizes.  The  last  president  who 
did  make  that  ;ip|x?al,  and  made  en- 
ergy policy  a keystone  of  his  gov- 
ernment, was  the  hapless,  one-term 
Democrat  Jimmy  Carter. 

This  is  not  a partisan  issue.  In 
November  1973,  no  less  a Republi- 
can than  Richard  Nixon,  respond- 
ing to  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  called 
on  the  nation  to  pursue  “Project  In- 
dependence" as  it  had  pursued  the 
Apollo  and  Manhattan  Projects: 
“Lei  us  pledge  that  by  1980,  under 
Project  Independence,  we  shall  be 
able  to  meet  America’s  energy 
needs  from  America's  own  energy 
resources." 

In  1973,  America  consumed 
17.3  million  barrels  of  oil  a day.  im- 
porting 6.2  million  or  35  percent. 
One  out  of  every  10  imported  bar- 
rels came  from  Saudi  Arabia.  By 

1980,  consumption  and  import  pat- 
terns had  not  changed. 

Last  year,  Americans  used 
17.7  million  barrels  a day.  Imports 
rose  to  8.8  million  — 50  percent  of 
consumption.  Saudi  Arabia  ac- 
counted for  15  percent  of  U.S.  im- 
ports. and  86  percent  of  all  U.S. 
imports  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  small  rise  in  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption over  22  years  shows  that 


Tangled  remains  ...  A IIS  dr  force  officer  surveys  the  ruined 
building  in  Dlmhran  where  19  airmen  died  puQTOonATH  gfi&  , mauin-  ivm-h 


big  strides  have  been  made  in  en- 
ergy conservation.  Since  Nixon’s 
speech  markets  have  been  in  glut 
more  often  than  in  shortage.  Oil 
companies  and  others  use  the  same 
statistics  I cite  to  argue  that  Nixon 
and  Carter  were  wrong:  There  has 
always  been  and  always  will  be 
cheap  oil  available  for  Americans. 
Relax. 

But  the  death  of  the  19  airmen  at 
Dhahran  testifies  to  the  real  cost 
that  Americans  are  paying  for  con- 
tinuing to  rely  so  heavily  on  energy 
supplies  that  can  be  disrupted  at  the 
drop  of  a crown,  or  the  rise  of  a 
madman. 

Oil  is  not  the  only  reason  we  are 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Had  George  Bush  lis- 
tened to  those  who  said  he  should 
not  take  on  Iraq  frontally  and  imme- 


Ecuadoran  Populist  Is  Elected  President 


Qabriei  Escobar  In  Quayaqull 

ABDALA  BUCARAM,  a populist 
whose  message  found  a ready 
audience  among  Ecuador's  poor 
and  disenfranchised,  exceeded  even 
his  supporters’  most  optimistic  ex- 
pectations on  Sunday  to  win  an  over 
whelming  victory  in  a hard-fought 
presidential  runoff  election. 

According  to  projections  by  the 
nation's  leading  broadcast  net- 
works, Bucaram  looks  set  to  win 
about  54  percent  of  the  vote  against 
45  percent  for  opposing  candidate 
Jaime  Nebot  Saadi,  a moderate  who 
was  long  considered  the  front- 
runner. Nebot  conceded  defeat 
shortly  after  the  polls  closed  on 
Sunday.  Official  results  were  not  ex- 
pected until  later  in  the  week. 

The  result  represents  a remark- 
able triumph  for  Bucaram,  44,  the 
grandson  of  Lebanese  immigrants 
and  a controversial  figure  whose 
fiery  oratory  has  won  him  converts 
among  the  masses,  suspicion 
among  the  business  classes  and 
now  the  presidency  on  his  third  at- 
tempt. Dismissed  as  a demagogue, 


ridiculed  for  his  Chaplin-like  mous- 
tache and  envied  for  his  campaign- 
ing skills,  the  one-time  Olympic 
track  and  field  star  mounted  an  im- 
pressive campaign  that  focused  on 
wooing  grassroots  voters  and,  in  the 
process,  managed  to  sidetrack  the 
establishment  candidate’s  well-oiled 
campaign  machine. 

Wien  he  assumes  office  next 
month,  Bucaram  Mil  cut  an  uncom- 
mon figure  among  Latin  American 
presidents  and  especially  here  in 
this  Nevade-size  nation  of  11  million 
astride  the  equator  — which  over 
the  last  four  yearn  has  been  led  by 
the  staid  and  grandfatherly  Presi- 
dent Sixto  Duran  Ballen.  An  avid 
athlete,  Bucaram  ran  the  100  meters 
in  the  1972  Munich  Olympics,  plays 
soccer  every  day  and  even  has  a 
small  soccer/bosketball  court  in  his 
back  yard. 

Both  Bucaram  and  Nebot,  49. 
criticized  market-oriented,  inflation- 
fighting  government  policies  that 
have  been  in  place  since  1992,  even 
though  both  promised  to  promote 
fiscal  responsibility  and  encourage 
foreign  investment.  But  Bucaram’s 


platform  in  many  ways  echoed  the 
old  populism  that  periodically  re- 
sounds through  Latin  America.  At  a 
time  when  Ecuador's  Latin  neigh- 
bors are  struggling  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  poor  while  adhering  to 
tight  fiscal  programs,  Bucaram’s  tri- 
umph is  bound  to  send  a powerful 
message  across  the  region. 

The  outgoing  Duran  Ballen  gov- 
ernment imposed  unpopular  con- 
straints on  public  spending  to 
combat  a 60  percent  Inflation  rate, 
and  analysts  here  say  Nebofs  defeat 
may  be  interpreted  as  a rejection  of 
that  policy  because  Nebot  was  asso- 
ciated with  it  — despite  his  attempts 
to  differentiate  his  platform  from 
that  of  Duran  Ballen. 

In  comments  made  on  Sunday, 
Bucaram  seemed  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  questions  that  his  vic- 
tory raised,  particularly  in  business 
circles.  Several  times  he  stressed 
his  interest  in  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment and  encouraging  private 
enterprise.  At  tile  same  lime,  he  ex- 
tended a hnnd  to  his  political  foes 
and  those  who  did  not  vote  for  him. 

“I  leave  aside  hatred  and  revenge 


diately,  Saddam  today  would  have  a 
sophisticated  nuclear,  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  capability  at  his 
fingertips. 

But  that  whs  not  obvious  at  the 
time  to  the  American  public  <ur  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff).  Saddam's  threat  to  Saudi  oil 
fields  was.  It  triggered  the  signifi- 
cant escalation  of  stationed  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  Gulf  that  has 
apparently  enraged  Saddam,  Saudi 
domestic  extremists  or  whoever  set 
off  that  truck  bomb. 

America's  first  task  is  to  work 
witli  the  Saudis  to  find  the  bombers 
and  punish  them.  Bui  it  is  also  time 
for  Americans  to  get  serious  about 
alternatives  to  cheap  Middle  East 
oil.  and  to  depending  on  high  visibil- 
ity, high  vulnerability  military  bases 
on  inhospitable  soil. 


. . . Ecuador  needs  all  of  us,"  he  said, 
calling  his  victory  "a  triumph  for  the 
poor,  a triumph  for  all"  At  another 
point,  he  urged  the  business  com- 
munity to  "maintain  calm"  while  he 
put  his  government  together. 

AP  in  Quito  adds:  Bucaram, 
founder  of  the  RoLdosista  Party, 
was  dearly  trying  to  reduce  the  di- 
visiveness  of  a campaign  in  which 
each  candidate  tried  to  paint  the 
other  as  evil  — Bucaram  had  re- 
ferred to  Nebot  as  the  "Antichrist." 

At  campaign  rallies,  Bucaram 
sang,  danced  and  screamed  as  he 
delivered  speeches  like  a repent-or- 
be-damned  preacher  ■—  except  that 
his  "sermons"  were  peppered  with 
curses  and  off-color  comments. 

“I  am  El  Loco  [the  Crazy  One] 
who  is  going  to  win  the  presidency,” 
he  told  mesmerized  crowds,  calling 
himself  "scourge  of  the  oligarchy" 
and  the  “force  of  the  poor," 

Nebot,  who  lends  the  Social 
Christian  Party,  retained  his  critical 
edge  in  defeat,  saying  that  Bu- 
carnin's  presidency  would  begin  “an 
era  of  the  lie." 

Ami  he  warned:  "ff  they  don’t 
solve  the  problems,  then  I will  be 
leading  a constructive  opposition  to 
the  new  government.” 


The  End  of 

Russian 

Communism 


EDITORIAL 


IT  TAKES  uo  great  skill  ns  a 
soothsayer  to  see  grave  prob- 
lems in  Russia's  future.  Start 
with  a possibly  oiling  president, 
proceed  through  the  imfulfillablo 
campaign  promises  he  made  nnd 
end  with  all  the  pains  of  transi- 
tion that  no  amount  of  demo- 
cracy can  quickly  wipe  nwny: 
declining  farms,  despoiled  envi- 
ronment, depressed  economy. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  time  to 
dwell  on  such  troubles.  This  Is  n 
time  to  savor  the  renuirkahlc  tri- 
umph of  the  Kush! lilt  people. 
Despite  nil  (heir  suffering  und 
shrugging  off  all  predictions  to 
the  contrary,  Russian  voters 
made  history  last  week  by  ad- 
vancing democracy  In  their 
country  and  by  rejecting,  once 
and  for  hII,  the  false  promises  of 
the  Communists. 

Even  three  months  ago,  few 
predicted  such  an  outcome. 
Russians  have  endured  mi  eco- 
nomic slump  iiy  ninny  measures 
deeper  than  die  U.S.  Great 
Depression.  They  are  Imltcml  by 
unfamiliar  crime  nnd  brazen  cor- 
ruption. They  have  no  tradition  of 
democracy.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  natural  than  for  them 
to  hi nme  democracy  itself  mid  ac- 
cept the  Communists’  mirage  of  a 
return  to  the  stability  (with  all  its 
acknowledged  hardships)  of  the 
totalitarian  pnst. 

At  the  same  time,  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  was  episodically  ill, 
inconstant  in  his  devotion  to  lib- 
eral democracy  and  saddled  with 
an  unpopular  and  immoral  war 
he  had  started  inside  his  own 
country,  in  Chech nya.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  natural,  it 
was  said,  than  for  him  to  steal 
the  election  through  fraud  or 
cancel  it 

Instead,  he  contested  it  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  It,  shaking 
hands  and  frugging  from  Kalin- 
ingrad to  Siberia.  And  Russian 
voters,  faced  with  no  appealing 
choices,  still  turned  out  in  num- 
bers U.S.  voters  never  match.  In 
the  first  round,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  them  registered  their  disap- 
proval of  current  circumstances 
by  voting  for  candidates  other 
than  Mr.  Yelteln.  But  In  the  sec- 
ond round,  when  it  counted, 
they  showed  the  wisdom  and  for- 
titude to  vote  against  the  greater 
of  two  evils.  Mr.  Yeltsin  defeated 
Communist  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
53  percent  to  40  percent. 

Had  any  of  the  more  "natural" 
results  come  true,  the  Clinton 
administration  surely  would 
have  come  In  for  abuse  for  naive 
optimism  and  unwarranted  sup-  | 
port  for  Mr.  Yeltsin's  reforms.  So 
It  seems  only  decent  to  say  that 
the  proper  policy  toward  Russia 
now  is  the  policy  Mr.  Clinton's 
administration  has  shaped,  with 
some  bumps  along  the  wny,  dur- 
ing the  paBt  four  years:  aid  to 
Russia  when  it  bolsters  U.S.  in- 
terests und  helps  secure  demo- 
cracy and  prosperity  there, 
clarity  in  delineating  whnt  is  nnd 
is  not  acceptable  in  relations  with 
neighbors  and  other  nations. 
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Immigrant  Workers  Inundate  Atlanta 


William  Bra  nig  In 

A ITER  paying  a smuggler 
$1,000  to  sneak  him  into  the 
United  Stales  and  working  a 
minimum-wage  job  as  a dishwasher 
in  Florida,  Rigoberto  Mejia  saw  for- 
tune finally  turn  his  way  when  he  ar- 
rived in  this  boom  town  preparing  to 
host  (he  Summer  Olympics. 

He  landed  a job  as  an  asbestos  re- 
mover at  a suburban  construction 
site  and  stood  to  earn  $47,500  this 
year.  But  unfortunately  for  the  20- 
year-old  Mexican,  the  job  was  at  a 
Veterans  Administration  hospital, 
which  made  him  a target  of  a recent 
presidential  order  aimed  at  rooting 
out  illegal  alien  workei's  from  fed- 
eral projects. 

Caught  with  seven  co-workers  in 
a June  12  raid  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  agents. 
Mejia  was  soon  on  his  way  back  to 
Mexico.  Summarily  deported.  A rel- 
atively rare  misfortune  in  Atlanta. 

As  Atlanta  has  busied  itself  with 
preparations  for  the  Gaines,  illegal 
immigrants  have  been  flooding  in, 
anil  the  government  seems  unable 
to  stem  tiie  tide.  Despite  stepped-up 
raids  on  federal  work  sites,  INS 
agents  acknowledge  their  efforts 
arc  hardly  impeding  the  under- 
ground labor  force  that  continues  to 
swell  (his  buoming  metropolitan 
area  of  2.3  million  people. 

Construction  sites  nre  every- 
where. ninny  of  them  employing 
workei’s  that  agents  suspect  are  in 
the  country  illegally.  Bui  with  the 
INS  prcik’aipiiii  by  Olympics  secu- 
rity preparations  with  other  federal 
agencies  and  concent  ruling  on  en- 
forcement of  the  executive  order, 
officials  say.  many  illegal  aliens 
working  at  private-sector  construc- 
tion sites,  restaurants,  hotels  and 
other  service-industry  businesses 
are  essentially  getting  a bye. 

Already  a rapidly  growing  metro- 
polis before  the  Olympic  expansion 
started,  the  Atlanta  area  has  be- 
come a mnjor  stop  on  an  illegal  im- 
migration pipeline  ihnt  brings 
thousands  of  workers  from  the  U.S.- 
Mcxican  border  to  the  East  Coast. 

In  February,  the  crash  in  Mary- 
land of  a rental  truck  crammed  with 
Mexican  and  Guatemalan  illegal  im- 
migrants led  to  the  discovery  of  an 
operation  that  had  also  delivered 
human  cargo  to  Atlanta.  INS  offi- 
cials said.  In  March,  an  INS  crack- 
down, Operation  Mountain  Passes, 
intercepted  more  than  1.200  illegal 
aliens  who  were  being  smuggled 
through  Colorado,  many  of  them  en 
route  to  Southeastern  stales. 

According  to  Joe  Greene,  the  INS 
district  director  in  Denver,  "many  of 
those  heading  for  Georgia  said  they 
were  going  to  find  jobs  in  the 
Atlanta  area  in  service  industries 
because  of  the  Olympics." 

Recently.  INS  agents  found  31 
Mexican  illegal  immigrants  locked  in 
a horse  trailer  in  n motel  parking  lot 
near  Atlanta  and  arrested  the  Ameri- 
can driver.  Hie  Mexicans,  packed 
sin  ui  ldi-r  to  sin  mlder  in  die  S-hy-20- 
fnol  trailer  for  three  days  without 
food  or  water,  weiv  being  smuggled 
to  jobs  in  mirth  Georgia  by  an  Ari- 
7n na -based  ring,  INS  oflicials  said. 

With  fi2  agents  in  cover  four 
slates  — Georgia,  A! aba m; i.  North 
Cnrnl i n:i  and  South  Carolina  — the 
INS  in  At  Inn  la  has  its  hands  full 
ilenliug  with  the  truck  and  trailer 
loads  of  aliens  that  have  been  pour- 
ing into  the  Southeast.  ‘These  loads 
have  been  coining  in  here  like  crazy 
this  past  year,"  said  Russ  Parry,  an 
INS  supervisory  xjieclnl  agent. 

The  influx  of  both  legal  and  ille- 


gal immigrants  has  begun  to 
change  the  face  of  Atlanta  in  recent 
years,  especially  in  the  northern 
suburbs  where  Asian  and  Latino 
newcomers  have  congregated. 

In  recent  months,  the  INS  office  in 
the  city  has  been  inundated  by  tips, 
many  of  them  from  U.S.  construction 
workers,  about  suspected  illegal 
aliens.  The  tipsters  often  complain 


that  illegal  workers  are  taking  jobs 
from  Americans  or  receiving  prefer- 
ence in  overtime  assignments,  per- 
haps because  employers  are  able  to 
exploit  them  in  ways  that  would  not 
be  possible  with  American  workers. 

“Who’s  an  illegal  going  to  com- 
plain to?”  said  Charlie  Key,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  North  Georgia  Building 
and  Construction  lYades  Council. 


They’re  wide  open  to  be  victimized.1' 

Of  the  eight  recently  arrested,  one 
was  freed  when  he  was  able  to  show 
legal  Btatus.  Mejia  and  three  other 
Mexicans  were  bused  to  Dallas  for 
repatriation  across  the  U.S.-Mexican 
border.  The  remaining  three  — a 
Peruvian,  a Nicaraguan  and  a Hon- 
duran — were  released  pending  a 
hearing  before  an  immigration  judge. 
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A cellmate,  Victor  Lopez,  22,  said 
he  and  hfo  asbestos  co-workers  at 
the  VA  hospital  were  given  ade- 
quate protective  gear,  but  that  the 
job  was  still  difficult  and  risky. 
American  employees  had  come  and 
gone,  he  said. 

"They  didn’t  want  to  work  In  that 
kind  of  business,"  Lopez  said  of  the 
Americans.  They  would  want  more 
money  because  it’s  dangerous."  Be- 
sides, he  said,  his  bosses  could 
"push  harder  on  Hispanics"  than  on  ~ 
Americans. 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
July  14  1996 


Tokyo  Offers  Unique  Fishing 
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Kevin  Sullivan  in  Tokyo 


FISHING  at  the  Ichigaya 
Fish  Center  Isn't  much  dif- 
ferent from  dropping  a line 
into  the  lobster  tank  at  Safeway. 
Twenty  tons  of  carp  are  stocked 
in  five  concrete  tanks,  tucked 
between  a busy  commuter  train 
station  and  a traffic-choked 


downtown  street  in  the  middle  of 
Tokyo.  Every  day  hundreds  of 
fishermen  each  pay  $8.50  ad- 
mission, rents  pole,  sit  elbow  to 
elbow  on  milk  crates  and  drop  a 
line  into  slimy  green  water. 

Many  fishermen  might  say  this 
is  like  hunting  bunnies  in  a cage. 
But  for  die  anglers  of  Ichigaya, 
their  version  of  urban  fishing  is 


relaxing,  challenging  and 
uniquely  suited  to  jam-packed, 
concrete-encased  Tokyo. 

“What  other  choice  do  we 
have?”  said  Jun  Kbbayashl,  35, 
who  wore  a tan  business  suit 
and  shiny  leather  dress  shoeB  as 
he  Bat  on  a crate  one  Saturday 
morning,  dragged  on  a cigarette 
and  waited  for  a carp  to  bite  on 


the  little  boll  offish  meal  on  his 
hook.  “This  is  better  than 
nothing." 

With  30  million  people 
crammed  into  Tokyo,  everything 
is  built  small.  Cars  have  re- 
tractable aide  mirrors  to  fit  nar- 
row alleys;  baby  strollers  are  half 
the  Blze  of  American  models. 
Golfers  practice  on  tiny  netted -in 
rooftop  driving  ranges;  admis- 
sion at  many  public  swimming 
pools  Is  for  45  minutes;  people 
pitch  tents  on  a crowded  lot  near 
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for  Perpetual. 

Renowned  for  our  international 
investment  expertise,  Perpetual  offers  a 
choice  of  award-winning  worldwide 
equity  funds  with  proven,  consistent 
investment  performance. 

We  believe  that,  over  the  longer 
term,  flexible  investment  exposure 
across  the  world's  stockmarkcts  will 
achieve  the  most  consistent  investment 
results. 

Our  two  international  funds  arc 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
world's  top-performing  markets.  Our 
fund  advisers  can  alter  each  fund's 
emphasis  at  any  time  to  include  the 
most  promising  stockmarkcts. 

The  Offshore  International 

5 

Growth  Fund  invests 

mainly  in  larger  companies  m % 


sector  for  its  performance  since  launch.  fund  managers. 


Offshore  Fund  Performance  to  1st  ]une  1996 


Since  launch  8.4.85 


Since  launch  15,1.83 


+32S.6Y. 


+717.8%  | 
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+556.8% 
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Offshore 

von  p-n;;; 
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Interiution.il 

Sector 

Growth 

Average 

Fund 

The  Offshore  Emerging  Companies 
Fund  invests  mainly  in  the  shares 
of  smaller  companies,  newer  industries 
and  companies  involved  in  takeovers, 
mergers  or  public  fiotations,  and  is  in 
the  top  three  of  iis  sector  (or  its 
performance  since  launch. 

Both  funds  have  achieved  a top 
__  AAA  rating  by  qualitative 

V fund  nian  ageiuent 


1 ■ l fact,  from  our  range  of  ten 
funds,  eight  are  in  tile  top  25"i>  of 


their  sectors  since  launch,  and  four 


are  sector  leaders. 


If  you'd  like  to  make  the  most 
of  your  investments,  talk  to  Perpetual. 


For  more  information,  call  our 


Customer  Services  Department  on 
+44  (0)  1534  60766U  or  send  a fax 
on  +44  (0)  1534  38018.  Alternatively, 
talk  to  your  Financial  Adviser  or 
complete  rhe  coupon. 
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the  end  of  the  runway  at  Haneda 
airport,  barbecuing  to  the 
scream  of  jet  engines. 

So  a concrete  fishing  hole  with 
fishermen  lined  up  like  so  many 
birds  on  a wire  makes  sense,  in 
a Tokyo  sort  of  wny.  To  Hitoshi 
Koga,  It  might  as  well  be 
Montana,  even  though  A Subway 
Runs  Through  It  would  make  a 
lousy  book  title. 

Koga  came  to  Ichigaya 
dressed  for  serious  fishing  In  an 
L.L.  Bean  fishing  vest  with  lots 
of  Velcro  and  zippered  pockets 
and  a camouflage  cap  attached 
with  a small  cord.  Gazing  out 
from  behind  sunglasses,  he 
conjured  up  the  rugged  feel  of 
life  in  Maine  (or  at  least  outlet 
shopping  in  Freeport). 

Next  to  his  folding  fishing 
stool,  Koga  kept  his  tackle  box, 
cigarettes,  nn  empty  coffee  can 
and  a big  bag  of  chemical-green 
fish-meal  bait.  As  the  teacher 
nnd  sometime  writer  dipped  his 
pole  Into  the  five -font-deep  lank, 
the  screech  of  brakes  signaled 
the  nrrivnl  nf  another  commuter 
train  into  busy  Ichigaya  station 
behind  him.  Up  file  concrete 
bunk  in  front  of  him,  traffic 
churned  noisily  an  a stoplight 
turned  green.  A dead  carp 
flouted  belly  up  near  Ihe  end  of 
his  pole. 

“I  have  loved  fishing  since  I 
was  n child,"  said  Koga,  53. 

“But  if  1 wont  to  go  fishing  hi  real 
nature,  it’s  a whole  cluy’s  project, 
lids  place  Is  10  minutes  on  (lie 
subway  from  my  lionic.” 

Koga,  who  fishes  here  almost  j 
every  day,  said  urban  fishing  lias 
a “special  plncf"  in  the  fishing  i 
world.  “It's  very  difficult  fish-  ( 
iiig,"  he  said.  "The  carp  who  live 
here  nre  so  used  to  being 
caught,  they  already  have  inauv 
hooks  in  iheir  mouths.  They  linn- 
tiiot.  They  don't  want  to  lie 
fished,  hut  they  are  fighting  I 
hunger.  So  there  is  a real  psy- 
chological battle  between  me 
and  the  carp." 

Ichigaya  is  near  what  was  once 
tiie  moat  of  u shogun's  castle. 
Carp,  a sign  of  Itealdi  and  good 
fortune  in  Japanese  tradition, 
haw  always  been  stocked  in 
palace  moats.  The  Imperial 
Palace's  impressive  moats  are  : 
stilt  filled  with  them,  fat  orange 
ones  that  some  Ichigaya  fisher-  I 
men  said  they'd  love  to  have  a 
shot  at  hooking  — if  it  wouldn't 
land  them  In  jail. 

Admission  to  Ichigaya  is  about 
$6.50  an  hour  for  men  and 
about  $5.50  an  hour  for 
“women  and  junior  high  school 
students,"  who  management  be- 
lieves are  less  likely  to  pressure 
fish  stock. 

Fishermen  are  allowed  to  take 
home  one  carp  an  hour,  although 
few  do.  Carp  are  greasy  to  begin 
with,  and  living  in  the  thick 
water  of  Ichigaya  makes  them 
fairly  poor  eating.  Mainly,  people 
trade  in  fish  for  coupons  for 
more  fishing  time. 

Yasuhito  Watanabe,  33,  and 
his  wife,  Keiko,  24,  fish  at 
Ichigaya  about  four  hours  every 
weekend.  He’s  been  coming  for 
years  and  loves  It,  and  recently 
he  started  bringing  his  wife. 

“It's  fun  when  I catch  fish,  but 
It's  not  fun  when  I don’t,”  she 
suld. 

A few  minutes  later,  her  rod 
jerked.  She  raised  it  higli  and  It 
bent  like  die  spine  of  a fright- 
ened cat,  then  went  still.  A carp 
had  stolen  her  bait  and  slithered 
away. 

Two  hours  on  a milk  crate, 
and  she  still  hadn't  caught  a fish. 
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A NEW  TIME  FOR  MEXICO 
By  Carlos  Fuentes 
Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Marina  Gutman  Castaneda 
and  the  author 

Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  216  pp.  $22 


66T‘17'E  TURN  on  ,he 

W television  sets  of  the 
T T Mexican  mind.” 
writes  Carlos  Puentes  in  A New 
Time  For  Mexico,  “and  every  night 
we  hear  tlio  same  evening  news. 
Top  of  the  news:  THE  SPANISH 
HAVE  CONQUERED  MEXICO. 
Second  item:  THE  GRINGOS 
STOLE  HALF  OUR  TERRITORY. 
After  that,  murders,  arson,  kill  imp- 
pings  and  five-legged  cows." 

Tlie  inurd  ei^  and  five- legged 
cows  have  been  coming  thicker 
than  usual  since  the  policies  of 
former  Mexican  president  Carlos 
Salinas  dr  (ini'lnil  collapsed  igno- 
ininimisly  in  Salinas  had 

promised  through  the  magic  of 
NAI'TA  to  lu in  Mexico  into  a hirst 
World  country.  Instead,  as  Puentes 
makes  clear,  the  Mexican  scene 
remains  a kind  of  Jurassic  Park  in- 
habited by  political  dinosaurs  anil, 
increasingly,  by  a new  species 
Puentes  calls  “drugusaurs"  — fig- 
ures who  combine  the  corruption 
ami  impunity  long  associated  with 
Mexico’s  terminally  corrupt  ruling 
parly  with  the  money  and  brutality 
associated  with  the  drug  trade. 

Tin.*  American  establish  me  nt  has 
fallen  silent  on  the  subjects  of 
Mexicu  and  Sulinas.  Nobody  wants 
to  admit  that  for  the  last  six  years 
the  United  States  utterly  misread  its 
closest,  most  populous  neighbor. 
The  only  people  in  the  United  Slates 
who  want  to  talk  about  either  Mex- 
ico or  NATTA  today  are  people  like 
Ross  IV rot  mid  Pat  Buchanan.  The 
result  is  more  than  depressing.  At 
llie  moment,  the  United  Slates 
seems  more  likely  to  build  a wall 
along  the  common  border  than  to 
undertake  any  serious  initiative  to 
help  Mexico  grow. 

Pnr  Mexico,  of  course,  the  col- 
lapse was  more  than  an  embarrass- 
ment; it  was  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  fiascos  in  a painful  na- 
tional history.  Once  again  it  seemed 
that  Mexico  was  doomed  to  fail 
while  the  United  States  went 


Am  Illegal  Immigrants  cross  (he  Rio  Grande  between  Mexico  and  the 
US,  C'nrlos  Fucntcs  fears  Ills  country's  ‘new  order*  photo  ben  meson 


forward  from  strength  In  strength. 
Mexico's  economy  and  political 
regime  alike  seemed  unrefom table 
and  unworkable. 

litis  is  the  background  for  Carlos 
Puente s's  new  book,  and  in  it  we  can 
see  a passionate  and  committed 
Mexican  intellectual  struggling  with 
his  country's  unhappy  present  and 
uncertain  future.  Combining  im- 
pressionistic accounts  of  the  Mexi- 

At  the  moment,  the 
US  seems  more  likely 
to  build  a wall  along 
the  border  than  to 
help  Mexico  grow 

can  national  sutil  witli  remarkably 
lucid  summaries  of  Mexican  his- 
tory, snippets  of  literary  autobio- 
graphy. policy  prescriptions  and 
IMTPimal  journals.  A New  Time  For 
Mexico  is  a challenging  book,  but 
the  North  American  reader  will  find 
few  more  helpful  introductions  to 
the  Mexican  national  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy- wonk 
bits  of  the  book  are  not  very 
successful.  Puentes  has  a list,  but  he 
doesn't  have  a plan.  Mexico  must 
become  more  democratic.  It  must 


Still  Not  Out  of  the  Red 


Julia  Watson 

WAKING  THE  TEMPESTS 
Ordinary  Ufe  In  the  New  Russia 
By  Eleanor  Randolph 
Simon  £ Schuster  448  pp.  S25 

THE  FIRST  lime  I went  through 
customs  nt  Moscow's  Shereme- 
tyevo Airport,  ( was  seven  months 
pregnant.  My  husband  went  ahead 
witli  tbc  suitcases  and  opened  the 
first  of  them.  Inside,  pressed  edge 
to  edge,  was  row  ujxui  raw  of 
Western  condoms  we  had  brought 
as  barter  ami  gifts  fur  our  fu in -year 
jsistiiig  flftt  lln*  then  Soviet  Union. 
The  young  mililary-miiformi'd  in- 
spector lifted  liis  eyes  ami  ran  tlicni 
over  my  inflated  stomach.  "So,"  lie 
observed  to  my  husband,  “yours 
don't  work  either."  It  was  a splendid 
i nt  i tub  id  ion  to  Russian  phlegm. 

Of  all  the  postings  lu  which 
American  coriispuiuleiiis  have 
been  sent  in  ibis  century,  only 
Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union/ 
Russia  have  inspired  so  many 


memoirs,  analyses  and  novels.  This 
has  as  much  to  do,  I suspect,  with 
the  passionate  level  of  intensity  at 
which  life  in  both  places  is  lived  as 
with  the  critical  roles  they  played  in 
America's  history.  Eleanor  Ran- 
dolph. who  worked  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  Russia  from  1991  to 
1993,  has  written  the  latest,  an 
account  as  heart-wrenching  and 
compelling  as  the  country. 

What  is  odd  is  that  though  the 
book  is  subtitled  Ordinary  Ufe  In 
I ho  New  Russia,  Russia  doesn't 
seem  to  have  changed  much  at  nil 
since  the  Soviet  Union  dissolved.  It 
cmiies  across  like  ;i  revamped  and 
suddenly  expensive  restaurant 
whose  new  menu  disguises  familiar 
dishes  while  the  kitchen  staff  has 
merely  switched  Inqurs. 

< tld  babushkas  still  stand  in  line 
in  the  snow,  but  now  they  are  wait- 
ing not  to  buy.  but  in  sell.  Hint  (infltt- 
•■uve),  the  crucial  element  under 
the  Soviets  that  bought  luxuries 
such  as  cars,  large  apartments  and 
good  medicine,  has  given  way  to 


open  itself  to  market  forces  while 
preserving,  and  even  extending,  n 
network  of  social  benefits  to  protect 
and  educate  its  poor.  NAFTA  must 
he  reformed:  the  United  States  nnd 
Canada  ought  to  be  more  generous 
to  Mexico;  Europe  and  the  newly 
prosperous  states  of  East  Asia 
ought  to  be  more  involved.  Mexican 
political  parties  must  become  more 
honest;  they  must  agree  on  u fair 
nnd  transparent  system  for  future 
elections;  fraud  must  be  rooted  out 
of  politics. 

Well,  yes,  of  course.  Bui  how? 

Fuenles  is  more  impressive  when 
he  dissects  the  flawed  psychology 
behind  Mexico's  repeated  one-sided 
dashes  for  modernization  in  both 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  For 
Salinas,  like  Porfirio  Diaz  a century 
ago.  progress  meant  the  European- 
ization or,  most  recently,  the 
Ynnkification  of  Mexico.  The  psy- 
chological and  emotional  landscape 
of  tlie  Mexican  countryside  had  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  values  and 
perceptions  of  the  Manchester 
School  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
those  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  today. 

Mexico,  says  Fuenles,  needs 
another  kind  of  modernization:  one 
built  on  the  celebration  and  affirma- 
tion of  its  national  character  and 
civilization.  Rather  than  the  auto- 
cratic, top-down  reforms  of  a SaJi- 


money.  And  money,  its  value  shift- 
ing like  sand,  is  as  hard  to  come  by 
as  the  goods  that  previously  were 
proffered  as  bribes.  "Some  Rus- 
sians," says  Randolph,  “would  ask 
an  American  to  imagine  waking  one 
morning  to  find  that  a new  automo- 
bile cost  $10  million  and  a lifetime 
savings  of  $10,000  would  not  buy  a 
pair  of  tennis  shoes.” 

Sexual  aids  and  erotica  may  be 
openly  available,  but  little  has  al- 
tered with  respect  to  birth  control. 
It's  still  the  woman’s  job.  With  the 
most  available  option  being  the  old 
Soviet  condom  — so  thick  it’s 
known  as  a "golosh”  — it’s  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  abortion  remains 
llu*  most  regular  form  of  contracep- 
tion. Even  the  new  Russian  woman 
can  have  eight  or  more.  The  new 
Russian  man's  attitude  to  sex  is 
similarly  distressing.  Many,  Ran- 
dolph suggests,  "often  seemed  to 
prefer  a kind  of  sex  that  we  would 
eall  abuse  or  perhaps  even  rape  if  it 
happened  in  Europe  nr  America.” 

Igor  Kon,  a sexologist  (nt  least 
(lint's  new),  blames  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, which  turned  men  into  obedi- 
eul  ami  docile  beings  at  work  who 


nas,  Mexico  needs  decentralization 
and  democratization. 

This  again  seems  indisputably 
true  — and  exquisitely  difficult  to 
do.  And  it  involves  a revolution  in 
Mexican  thinking  beyond  anything 
Fuenles  contemplates  in  this  book. 

For  Fuentes  and  for  much  of 
Mexican  elite  opinion,  Mexico 
confronts  tlie  Colossus  of  the  North 
alone.  It  is  not  just  that  many 
Mexican  Intellectuals  dismiss  such 
"backward"  countries  as  Guatemala 
and  Honduras  in  much  the  same 
way  many  United  States  intellectu- 
als dismiss  Mexico.  It  is  that  for 
FUentes  — and  for  his  countrymen 

— even  countries  like  Brazil,  Chile 
and  Argentina  do  not  loom  very 
large  in  the  hemispheric  political 
and  economic  environment. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Mexico  re- 
fused to  make  common  cause  with 
fellow-debtor  nations  like  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Later  in  the  1980s  it 
moved  ahead  with  NAFTA,  rejoic- 
ing that  the  other  Latin  American 
natinns  were  excluded  from  this 
new,  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  By  insisting  on  han- 
dling its  relations  with  the  United 
Slates  nn  a bilateral  basis,  Mexico 
magnifies  its  weakness  and  its  isola- 
tion. By  imagining  itself  as  isolated 

— so  far  from  God,  so  close  to  the 
United  States  in  Forfirio  Diaz's 
famous  phrase  — Mexico  achieves 
a kind  of  glamour  and  dignity,  but 
also  dooms  itself  to  endless  impo- 
tence and  futility. 

Many  things  will  have  to  happen 
before  Mexico's  political  system  and 
its  economy  can  fulfill  the  hopes  of 
Mexico's  people;  one  of  those 
changes  will  have  to  involve  n redis- 
covery and  n celebration  of  Mex- 
ico's connections  with  its  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Until  then,  look  for 
more  murders  and  five-legged 
cows.  Mexico  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
profound,  possibly  a violent 
restructuring. 

We  must  all  hope  that  it  will  be 
sane,  patriotic  and  thoughtful  hu- 
manists like  Carlos  Fuentes,  rather 
Ihan  drugosaurs  and  dinosaurs, 
who  shape  Mexico’s  new  order.  And 
the  United  States  can  never  forget 
that,  should  Mexico's  problems  dra- 
matically worsen,  no  wall  can  be  high 
enough,  no  river  deep  enough,  to 
keep  those  problems  out  of  our  lives. 


Walter  Russell  Mead  is  the 
President  's  Fellow  at  the  World 
Policy  Institute  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  In  New  York. 


took  their  anger  out  on  their 
women.  “Either  [the  Russian  male] 
must  be  a brute,  be  cruel,  proving 
himself  to  be  a tyrant,  or  he  is 
nothing." 

Randolph’s  small  asides,  too,  are 
throwbacks  to  the  Soviet  era:  truck- 
ers unfreezing  their  oil  sumps  with 
flaming  rags;  hailing  an  ambulance 
as  a taxi;  cigarette  butts  on  a hospi- 
tal floor;  the  hospital  ceiling  that  fell 
into  her  lap;  suffering  from  “the 
Moscow  Blues"  (.winter  depres- 
sion) . The  new  Russia  is  like  the  dis- 
claimer at  the  front  of  novels:  "Only 
the  names  have  been  changed.” 

"Democracy  by  1995,"  Randolph 
writes,  “became  an  unfriendly  con- 
cept in  Russia.  U was  a word  that  in- 
creasingly meant  lack  of  control  or 
even  weakness  brought  on  by  mud- 
dlers from  Washington  or  Tokyo  or 
the  Common  Market . . . however, 
economists  saw  reasons  to  cele- 
brate*. Russia  was  establishing  the 
foundations  of  a Western  economy 
and  elbowing  its  way  into  the  inter- 
national marketplace." 

Socially,  (he  Russians  are  re- 
sponding with  customary  distrust 
and  slowness  to  change.  Who  can 
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Strength 
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WHAT  FALLS  AWAY 
By  Tracy  Daugherty 
Norton.  21 6 pp.  $22.50 


IF  YOU  ever  made  a wrong 
career  move,  take  heart:  You 
didn’t  mess  up  as  badly  as  Jon 
Chase,  Newly  appointed  arts 
commissioner  In  Tilton,  Nevada, 
the  middle-aged  baby  boomer 
arrives  with  his  family  to  find  a 
military  town  that  to  “100  per 
cent  culture-dead.”  More  worri- 
some than  his  tiny  budget  and 
unfinished  office  are  the  missile 
teBts  that  rock  their  “temporary” 
trailer  home  close  to  the  Nevada 
Test  Site,  the  hotteat  spot  in 
post-Cold  War  America.  “Dad,” 
asks  his  teenage  son  Scott,  "this 
is  (lie  only  job  you  could  find?” 

Yet  Chase’s  professional  chal- 
lenge (to  subvert  the  military’s 
prescription  of  "patriotic  art’’)  is 
h snap  compared  with  his  family 
obligations.  His  mother,  a stroke 
victim  hallucinating  wildly  in  a 
Texas  nursing  home,  is  incon- 
solable, ns  is  his  enfeebled 
father.  Scott,  suffering  from 
Tourette’s  syndrome,  is  often  be- 
yond his  reach.  And  though  he  is 
□ loving  husband  to  Peg,  a balle- 
rina turned  performance  artist, 
he  loses  her  to  her  "sisters” 
demonstrating  at  the  Test  Site. 

At  the  center  of  Daugherty’s 
second  novel  Is  the  loneliness  of 
tlie  conscientious  middle-aged 
breadwinner  whose  own  parents 
ure  slipping  away  just  as  tlie 
needs  of  his  family  intensify.  It’s 
a flawed  center,  unfortunately, 
because,  though  the  nursing- 
home  vignettes  are  memorable, 
the  other  characterizations  are 
shadowy.  Scott  is  just  the  sum  of 
his  symptoms  and  Peg  bends 
with  the  needs  of  the  storyline. 

We  are  Left  witli  a broad-brush 
picture  of  an  environmentally 
poisoned  West,  haunted  by 
“high-tech  spirits”  and  run  by 
crudely  drawn  brasB  hats. 

Chase  does  a little  sleuthing 
and  there  Is  a closing  confronta- 
tion between  demonstrators  and 
vigilantes  but  action  writing  is 
not  Daugherty’s  forte. 


blame  them?  They  will  get  to  their 
own  version  of  democracy  in  their 
own  fashion,  at  their  own  speed, 
probably  paying  terribly  for  change 
along  the  way,  as  Russians  always 
have.  A more  hopeful  sign  for  ex- 
Moscow  observers  comes  in  the 
story  Randolph  tells  of  the  large 
bunch  of  particularly  unusual  tulips 
she  buys,  only  to  discover  during  a 
stroll  that  they’ve  clearly  been  cut 
from  the  herbaceous  border  sur- 
rounding the  local  war  monument 
It  could  have  happened  any  time 
since  Genghis  Khan.  Russians  make 
n great  case  for  “nature  not  nurture" 
theorists. 

By  reporting  directly  from  the 
people  of  Russia,  Randolph  has  tal- 
lied with  affection  and  potency  the 
financial,  physicol  and  emotional  im- 
pact of  the  struggle  to  set  up  a new 
nation  for  the  second  time  in  eight 
decades.  Here  the  dry  statistics  of 
foreign  oi>-ed  analyses  are  fleshed 
out  into  real  people. 

Julia  Watson  was  the  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  London  Dally 
Mail  and  the  London  Evening 
Standard  from  1984-88. 
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Study  at  Chez  Vous  university 


Online  training  services 
can  turn  a home  or  office 
into  a virtual  campus, 
says  Nicola  Jones 

A T 68,  Derek  Dawson  is  happy 
/ I to  learn  new  tricks — as  long 
/ 1 as  he  doesn't  have  to  go  too 
far  to  learn  them.  Recently  retired, 
hr  writes  a column  for  a local 
weekly  paper,  which  involves  both 
word-processing  skills  and  using  a 
computer  for  research.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  technology,  and  has  a 
Multimedia  PC  with  Internet  con- 
nection. but  he  knows  that  ite  needs 
training. 

“At  my  age  I haven't  the  money 
or  inclination  to  go  to  a company  for 
training,  but  I could  do  with  brush- 
ing up  on  my  word-processing  and 
Internet  skills."  Mr  Dawson  says. 

Recently,  lie  enrolled  in  an  online 
word-prucessing  training  course  and 
is  gcLIing  to  grips  with  tabs  and  in- 
dents from  tlie  comfort  of  his 
kitchen  table.  He  dues  exercisi-s. 
which  he  e-mails  back  to  his  as- 
signed tutor,  and  shares  experiences 
with  other  students  using  n chatline. 

More  and  more  initiatives  by 
training  providers  in  various  coun- 
tries are  being  designed  to  help 
computer  users  with  an  Internet 
connect  ion  take  courses  in  a range 
of  subjects.  Tlie  Open  University 
has  been  ottering  distance  learning 
over  the  Internet  tor  snipe  lime. 
Free  local  plume  calls  in  tlie  United 
Stales  have  encouraged  a prolifera- 
tion of  courses  offered  over  the  In- 
ternet. While  many  courses  have  to 


be  paid  for,  some  are  free  of  charge. 

All  Internet  users  — and  there 
were  an  estimated  38  million  by  mid- 
1995  — must  be  able  to  navigate 
around  a computer.  Courses  to  teach 
these  skills  are  offered  in  various 
places  on  the  Internet.  Peritas,  one  of 
the  largest  training  companies  in  the 
UK.  ia  working  with  Microsoft  to  de- 
liver online  training  courses  over  the 
Internet  via  Microsoft's  new  educa- 
tion service.  Microsoft  Online  Insti- 
tute (MOLL.  Launched  in  January, 
the  courses  have  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  online  service,  which  Peritns 
describe  ns  a "virtual  university 
campus",  allows  anyone  to  buy  a 
self-paced  learning  course  in  a range 
of  different  software  applications,  in- 
cluding those  in  tin*  Microsoft 
Office  software  suite.  When  students 
register  they  receive  «i  puck  of  mate- 
rials and  are  assigned  ;i  Microsoft 
certified  trainer,  who  guides  them 
via  e-mail  and  checks  on  weekly  as- 
signments offered  ns  purl  of  the 
course.  Students  can  purl ici[ Kile 
twice  a day  in  a live,  online  discus- 
sion with  other  enrolled  students. 

Paul  Ruller,  director  of  Peritas 
Learning  Technology,  says:  “A 
classroom  environment  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  place  to  learn  because 
it  provides  interaction  between  stu- 
dents and  their  tutor.  However,  tra- 
ditional clnssroom-bnsrd  training 
cun  b<-  inflexible  I n -cause  ii  de- 
mands dial  student'-  nn -ei  in  nil'' 
place  at  tin-  same  lime,  hiM.w- 
lenrning  is  an  aln-rnaiiv*-  without 
the  geographical  and  mobility  barri- 
ers. yet  it  can  provide  positive  inter- 
action and  a managed  learning  plan-" 


Even  competent  computer  users 
need  to  keep  up  with  software  devel- 
opments but  often  find  they  can't  fit 
in  a course  that  takes  them  away 
from  their  business.  Roger  Tovell, 
director  of  Now  Media,  has  im- 
proved his  computer  graphics  skills 
by  following  the  Complete  Training 
Course,  which  is  offered  online  by 
my  Macintosh  training  company. 
Face  to  Interface  Ltd. 

"I've  been  on  several  face-to-face 
training  courses,”  says  Mr  Tovell, 
"and  they  are  the  ideal,  but  it's  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  the  office.  It's  reas- 
suring to  know  dint  there  is 
someone  wim  can  answer  mv  ques- 
tions when  1 have  a problem." 

Some  large  companies  an*  experi- 
menting with  courseware  delivery 
across  (lie  Internet.  John  Newton,  of 
NCR  Education,  emphasises  that 
1 raining  course  design  is  imporliuu. 
(.earners  need  to  love  some  coni  ml 
nnd  flexibility  to  determine  die  |xic<- 
nnd  nature  of  their  own  learning,  and 
(his  should  be  inherent  in  die  de- 
sign. For  example,  he  envisages  staff 
on  n course  In  improve  their  cus- 
tomer skills  doing  interactive  com- 
puter trail  dug  before  they  attend  a 
traditional  session,  thereby  culling 
down  the  facHo-face  element  of  the 
course  from  three  days  to  one. 

The  potential  offered  liv  the  Inter- 
net for  distance  learning  is  still  ham- 
pered by  lln*  technology:  even  with 
high-speed  modems,  it  can  take  a 
long  time  io  download  iusir  net  ions 
and  exercises  1mm  the  Internet, 
which  is  why  Peritas  tends  Id  send 
its  material  by  post.  Until  there  is  an 
improvement  in  minimi  mentions 
technology  for  Internet  services 


Have  modem,  will  not  need  to  travel 


■ .H.«m  HrlAHAM  UlRura 


lids  will  continue  to  lx*  a problem. 
Likewise,  paying  fur  coui  m-s  will  re- 
main a thorny  issue  noli  I security 
for  credii  card  transactions  over  the 
Internet  cun  he  guaranteed. 

In  theory,  anyone  should  he  able 
to  do  a training  course  Imut  any- 
where, but  poor  teleci  nil  mu  nicalji  ins 
will  continue  to  limit  access  in  many  I 
parts  of  die  world,  us  will  tlie  cost  of 
computers  ami  fust  modems  needed 
to  access  the  Internet. 

Rut  the  potential  is  enormous,  rs 
peeiaUy  now  it  is  becoming  possible 
to  use  tin-  Internet  for  live  audio 
broadcasts,  with  video  conferencing 
;i>  aiiotliei  emerging  technology 
I raining  over  the  Internet  is  be- 
coming so  popular  in  tlie  United 
States  ami  Camilla  that  a Web  site 
culled * iymnusia  Vir males  offers  on- 
line courses  on  how  to  design  and 
deliver  nn  online  course!  America 


Online,  a subscription  seivice.  is 
home  to  a range  of  free  courses,  in- 
cluding "Home  Fish  Fanning  fur 
IVotil"  ami  "Special  Techniques  in 
Caidiopnlmuiiui'y  Bypass".  In  tile 
case  of  da-  latter,  it  might  he  pro-  ! 
dent  li»r  budding  surgeons  to  cheek 
mil  the  author's  credentials  In-lure 
putting  tin*  lessons  into  practice. 

Nicola  Jones  is  o lioulanco  wnt«r  I 

and  i luoetor  of  Face  t<  > Intortncn  Lt- 1 i 

I 

Web  sites: 

Face  to  Interface  Ltd: 

http://www.domon.co.uk/ 

facetointor/ 

Porltaa:  http://www.p0rltns.com 
Gymnasia  Virtualos:  http:// 
www.cybsrcorp.not/rhlgglns/ 
America  Online:  Telophono 
(UK):  0800  279  1234; 

(US):  (41)703  440  8700 


The  University  of  Reading  I860 

AERDD  


Agricultural  Extension  and  Rural  Development  Department 
Developing  professional  resources  lor  rural  development,  in  any  one 
year  over  200  men  and  women  study  at  AERDD.  They  include 
agriculturists,  foresters,  health  workers,  environmentalists,  trainers 
and  teachers,  axial  development  specialists,  administrators  and 
managers. 

One-year  Masters  and  Diploma  courses  are  ottered  In: 

• Agricultural  Extension  (MSc/DIploma) 

• Forestry  Extension  (MSc) 

• Rural  Social  Development  (MAOptoma) 

• Agricultural  Education  and  T raining  (MSc/DIploma) 

• Rural  Extension  and  Women  (Diploma) 

Research-bawd  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  PhD  (3  years)  or 
MPhll  (2  years)  may  be  taken  In  a wide  range  of  topics:  these  comple- 
ment an  active  departmental  research  programme. 

Short  courses  held  annually  are: 

• Rural  Extension  for  Foresters  (1 2 weeks  January  • April) 

• Woman  and  Agricultural  Development  (1 0 weeks,  Apr!  - Juie) 

• CommutvcaUon  and  Extension  for  Rural  People  (t  week. 
March/Aprll) 

• Management  Skills  lor  Rural  Development  (4  week9, 
Augusl/Septembert 

Commissioned  courses  can  be  arranged  for  individuals  or  groups, 
offering  a Iteuble  approach  to  meeting  training  or  study  needs. 

Those  following  AEROD  courses  have  It re  opportunity  to  meet 
counterparts  from  mam'  Afferent  countries,  informal  contact  and 
exchange  of  ideas  between  disciplines  are  an  Integral  part  of  learning 
at  AERDD.  _ 


For  further  Information  please  contact:  John  Beat,  AERDD,  The 
University,  PO  Box  238,  Reading  RGB  BAL,  UK.  Fax:  +44  (0)  118 
9261 244  Tel:  +44  (0)  1 18  931 8119  E-mall:  J.R.Bestia readlnfl.ao.uk 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 
Distance  Learning  Programme 
MSc  in  Teaching  English/TESP 

Standard  2 year  course,  3 year  schedule  available  (Diploma,  1 or  2 
years).  January  Start.  Centres  ln;UK(Aston),  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey, 
France,  Italy,  Japan  and  Germany.  Periodic  staff  visits  to  Centres 
for  tutorials  end  ssmlnara.  Strong  support  system. 

ADVANCED  CERTIFICATE  IN 
PRINCIPLES  OF  TEFL 

6 months'  couraework  with  exercises  and  assignments,  January 
start.  Available  worldwide.  1 week  Practical  Classroom 
Component  in  Crete,  or  at  Aston,  in  August. 

Language  Studies  Unit,  Aston  Univarsity,  Birmingham  S4  7ET,  UK. 
(tel:  0121  359  3611  ext  4242.  fax:  0121  359  2725) 


DEGREE  COURSES  * 

Earn  dial  vital  degree  qualification  entirely  by  distance  learning.  Our 
Bachelor’s,  Master's  or  Doctorate  degree  programmes  are  directed  at 
sel  Fmotivaied  men  and  women  who  have  already  moved  some  distance 
towards  their  own  goals.  There  are  no  forma]  examinations  or  residency 
requirements.  Full  credits  and  exemptions  are  allocated  for  Academic, 
Life  and  Work  experience.  Enquiries  lo:- 

KNIGHTSBRIDCE  UNIVERSITY 
rrrg  Dept  GW5 1 , U.K. Administration  Office,  EMC  L td, 

fnu  ■*>  Utiburne  Square,  Torquay.  TQ1  2PT.  ENGLAND 
Fax:  +44  (0)1803  20 1831 

«(Kni|h!ibfW|c  I'alvcrtitr  tott  Ml  tffer  U.K.  wired  Octrttil 


Institute  of  Pofico  and  Criminological  Studies 
MSc  In  Criminal  Justice  Studies 

Full-Time  - One  Year  Ouratlon 


The  MSc  In  Criminal  Justice  Studies  Is  a one  year  full-time 
course  lor  graduates  Interested  In  crime,  criminally  end 
criminal  Justice.  The  MSc  la  an  Inter-dlscipilnery  course 
combining  social  science,  psychology  and  political  aclence. 

Subjects  Include:-  Criminology;  Police  and  Society:  Mentally 
Disordered  Offender;  Criminal  Justice  and  Penal  Systems; 
Victimology,  Offender  Profiling,  Management  and  Information 
Systems;  Testimony  and  Identification,  Dissertation 

The  full  lime  course  commences  October  1996. 

The  course  can  also  be  taken  part-time  by  Distance  Learning  over 
2 years.  Applications  are  now  being  accepted  (or  October  1997. 

For  further  Information  contact; 

MSc  Courts  Secretary: 

Tel:  (01705)  843933  H 

Fax:  (01706)843939  _ W 

A centra  ol  excellence  lor  W 1 University  of 

University  TMohing  a Research  Portsmouth 


University  of 

Portsmouth 


TEi-L  Certificate  & 
Diploma  Courses 

li\-  nbl.lJl'H'  I ■•.llllilll!  , 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Btandbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-9  Old  Bond  8treet, 
London  W IX  3TB 


A FAIRFAX 

>■'  UNIVERSITY  (USA) 

• im.  Honw  Stmtv  dogma  programs 

• Credit  for  prior  teamlng/evporionce 

• BA,  MBA.  PhD  etc  profl'nrrra  to 
most  subjects 

• Entry  any  time 

RmpBOttofroRi  UK  nmwMN  otfce 
tauvA,  p.o.  bm  «w> 
Patirtarough  PfiZ  BOD  U.K. 
Tato/ftu  *44  m 1703  830013  ... 


LONDON  MONTESSORI 


rr 

^ IVNM1  ►* 


QUALIFY  AS  A 

MONTESSORI  TEACHER 


D London  Monteicori  Centre  ia  the  leading  International 
ML  Montauori  College.  LMC  graduates  hovo  an  internationally 
CJ  accepted  qualification.  Study  NOW  by  Correspondence: 

Nursery  Foundation  Teaching  Diploma 
Primary  Teaching  Diploma 
Second  Language  Teaching  Diploma 
Special  Educational  Needs  Teaching  Diploma 

London  SMsoS'i'cenTrs'  SEgl 

1 8 Balden  on  Street,  London  WtY  ltO.  U.K. 


HOME  STUDY 

WIDEN  YOUR  HORIZONS 


■ Over  1 50  home  study  courses 

■ Personal  tuition 

■ GCSEs.  ‘A’  levels  and  degrees  . 

■ Competitive  lees 

■ Career  and  language  courses 

■ Excellent  materials 

FREE  GUIDE  TO  COURSES! 

TEL: +44  1223  316644 

UK  leaders  In  distance  teaming 

Or  write  to: 

II 

II  OS> 

II 

II  O 

it 

Dept  MG014,  NEC 

18  Brooklands  Avenue 
CtEtfpbrid&e  CB2  2HN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 


DISTAN 
LEARNING 

MSc  and  Postgraduate  Diploma 
Programmes  related  to: 


• ENVIRONMENT 

• AGRICULTURAL  & RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
FOOD  INDUSTRY 


Our  2 ward  winning  professional  development  programmes  will  allow  you  to 
remain  tn  your  |ob  and  study  part  lime  from  any  location  In  the  world. 

Study  programmes  offered  to  suitably  qualified  candidates  Include: 

■ Agricultural  Development  * Environmental  Management 
• Agricultural  Economics  * Food  Industry  Management  & Marketing 
and  joint  degrees  rn  - Agricultural  Development  and  Environmental 
Management  and «w for  IW  - Applied  Environmental  Economics. 
Individual  courses  from  these  programmes  tan  be  taken  by 
Affiliated  students  ,0 

For  a full  programme  guide  contact  us  today:  0<S>C5 

External  Programme. Wyo  College, 

University  of  London,  Ashford,  Kent,TN1S  5 AH  UK.  (j 

Tel:  ODD  812401  lax:  01233  81 2138  lH1 

email:  ep@  wye.ac.uk  Awknun  rm«» 

gafutnrfog  <rc«u  lo  ranMwli«  rducullon  imriduldc  »«« 


MA  European  Arts  and 
Humanities  


MA  European  Arts  and  Humanities  In  conjunction  with 
ttiFj  University  ol  Granada.  Spain  urtd  Tilburg  Academy.  Holland 
(18  months) 

This  unique  niultidisdplinaiy  course  enables  students  to 
develop  a critical  understanding  of  key  European  Issubs 
including  Identity,  the  national,  the  regional,  multlculturallsm. 
'race',  gender  and  class,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  study 
abroad.  The  broad  range  of  disciplines  Include  History.  Film, 
Media.  Cultural  Studies.  Literature.  Politics.  Religious  Studies. 
Sports  Studios  and  Visual  and  Performing  Arts. 

The  programme  Is  designed  around  self-managed  study  (plus 
four  separate  Intensive  study  weeks  In  Leicester.  Holland  and 
Spain).  Students  do  not  need  to  be  Leicester  or  UK  based  to 
pursue  this  programme. 

For  additional  Information  please  contact:  . 

Professor  David  Thoms,  Director  of  the  /Kg 

Graduate  School  of  Humanities 

The  Gateway,  Leicester  LEI  9BH  De  montport 

Tel:  01 10.267  7320  Fax:  01 16.257  7199  university 
E-mail:  dlhomsedmu.ac.uk  “,c urn 


I'ri’jutraliorr  for  I, if*’ 


YOU  CAN  STUDY  ALMOST 

ANYTHING 

ALMOST  ANYWHERE 

G€SE,  A levels,  Management.  Supervisory 
Technical  and  Commercial  programmes 
Worldwide:  at  times  or  places  to  suit  your 
children,  you  or  your  employer. 


OPEN  LEARNING  CENTRE 
"C  v ■ lluU  Vnt.  c.  for  Fh  \ihlo  (VLuiiitfomont 
\*7m  r ) ( v Nop  in  1‘  n l 


Dept  G7/96 

King  Street,  Carmarthen.  Dyfed 
SA31  IBS,  United  Kingdom 

Phone:  +44  (0)  1267  235  268 
Fax:  +44  (0)  1267  238  179 


y 1 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL,  ESL  orTESOL  by  Distance  Learning 

All  mitirbh,  (UlKTM  PROM  414#  iD  niuonjli.  ny  r..hJ«««  Wbrl*rfda 

Alio:  ESi1  Builn&H  Biiglhh  (TEACH  BuUium,  Silts  orTochrtcal  iuB). 
Cart. TEFL (Management) lor skilled Ett. *nff.  Proipacmifrom; 
lie.  12  Ruttvd  Edinburg.  EH  I 2BB 

Tel/Fax  0 1 219  728440  (UK)  ikK/ 

E-mail:  inflSM.Sfltlffiioiiipuiorye.COni  - - 


Rose  Bruford  College 


np  

UU  


School  of  Distance  Learning 

The  College  offers  an  innovative  range  of  courses 


• Study  at  home 

• Unique  degree  courses  by 
correspondence 

• Modular  structure 

• Degrees  validated  by 
University  of  Manchester 


MA  inTheatre  & • 

Performance  Studies  ' 

Starling  points  for  MA  Septeinher  lanuary  ■ X; 
& May  each  year.  To  commence  September  9t>  j "*'-1* 
applications  mull  be  receded  by  1st  August.  , 

I 

Theatre  Studies  ba(Hom)  j 

Opera  Studies  BA(Hom)  ; 

Star  ring  po>nr  for  HA  courses  |.inuar  y each  /ear. , 

Closing  d ilfi  foi  applications.  30lh  Nowmber., 

For  full  derails  contact: 

I hr  Arf.n.^i„r.%  Olft.r.  I»o»p  C.lllrge 

I jin.  r|.«:y  KHt  SHki*. Keiil  UAlS  Vltf 
r.-iiSlBI  FaoOIHl  tW**&+2 


llnifonl  Cull,  t'.f  ’ " 


,t . I, ,,  u , M,.  m/vrr/.  -.vii.i  >. 


TRAIN  TO  TEACH 


a Internationally  recognised  Diploma 
a User-friendly  course  materials 
. Experienced  nnd  highly  qunlifiod  tutors 
a Affordable  fees,  start  any  time 
CALL  OR  FAX  FOR  INFORMATION 

TEL:  (+44)  171  225  1277 
FAX:  (+44)  171  823  7557 
MONTESSORI  ST.  NICHOLAS  CENTRE 
23/24  Prince’s  Gnte,  London  SW7  IPT  U.K. 
Established  by  Dr.  Maria  Monteaaori  in  1946 


& 


MSc/PgD  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ANALYSIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 
CAMBRIDGE 

The  course  Mans  In  January  1997  and  can  be  studied  cilher/aH-Mme 
or  part-time,  lhe  postgraduate  diploma  requires  completion  of  six 
taught  modules.  Additional  project  and  tcork  placement  modules 
complete  the  MSc. 

For  further  details  contact:  Course  Office,  Applied  Sciences, 

Anglia  Polytechnic  University,  East  Road,  Cambridge  UK, CB1  IPT, 
Tel:  «44  1283  363271  Fax:  +44  1223  3S2879 
E-mail:  jdoberakl9Ta.anglla.ac.uk 


L iui^lid 

I it  ><  i r c -■  > / : v 


(rami  QuiBqr  OpportnnttJa  In  Higher  EductUan 


Biff*1  Centre  for  English  Language  Studies  in  Education 

| “g  School  of  Education,  Oxford  Road.  M13  9PL 

g?MANCHEnix  CELSE  ia  well-known  for  Ihe  flexibility  of  Its 
approach  to  course  delivery. 

MEd  ELT  - a Distanee/Summer  Attendance  courec-  offering  a 
wide  range  of  topics  in  the  TESOL  field.  Distance  start  dates 
every  October,  January  & April:  6 week  summer  block  every 
July/AugusL 

MEd  Ed  Tech  & ELT  - as  above,  but  with  an  emphasis  on 
video  and  computer-based  materials  for  ELT.  Requires  internet 
access  to  follow  the  course  completely  at  a distance. 

Po9t-grad.  TESOL  courses  also  available  by  attendance  p/t  or  f/t. 

For  further  details  and  application  form  write  to  the  above 
address  or  Tel:  (+44  181)  275  3487;  Fax:  (+44  101)  275 
3480t  email:  CELSE«man.ac.uk  or  visit  our  www  site  at: 
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TTie  University  of  Sheffield 


Division  of  Adult  Continuing  Education 


MA  or  MSc  in 
ENERGY  STUDIES 

Bund  your  own  MA/MSc  from  muUWI*.'IpHnaiy  modulo  options 
contributed  by  7 llolvemlty  departments. 

Modules  are  grouped  broadly  around  two  themes: 

• Energy  Economics  nnd  the 
Corporate  Structure  of  Energy  Industries 
(9  module  options} 

• Energy  and  the  Environment 
(10  modules  options) 

With  Intakes  In  January  and  September  o(  each  year,  Ihla  Innovative 
vocational  programme  la  designed  lo  open  up  new  career  opportunities  In 
energy  Industries,  related  Information  and  consultancy  sendees  and  In 
government  and  International  organisations.  It  also  embraces 
Postgraduate  Certificate  and  Diploma  options. 

Study  fulltime  far  cun:  year,  put-lime  [or  two  years  or  accumulate 
- credit  at  your  ovm  pace. 

Pur  Author  Information,  please  send  for  tho  Energy  Studios  brochure 
fromi  MA/MSc  Energy  Studies.  Tha  University  of  Sheffield, 
106-108  West  Street,  Sheffield  SI  4ET. 

Teh  *44(0)1 14-282  fi 400/53801  ft*:  +44(0)114-270  8053; 
B-mnll:  M.Enerffi«S  hefileld.oc.uk 
or  access  our  web  altoi 
hllp-y/www.ahef, flc.uk/unl/projetWemp/ 

Founded  In  190a,  the  Unlnnity  of  Sheffield  pmldtt  higher  education  within  a 
• mtarchled  environment.  We  eeeoitragc  equality  of  opportunity  for  alt. 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  In  Creative  Writing.  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGW,  22  Upbrook  Mews,  London  W2  31 IG 
fM:  +44  171  706  3700  Email:  info@lsjournalism.eom 


Training  for  an  International  Career 

INTERNATIONAL  MBA 

Exposing  participants  to  international  business  issues  ami 
innovative  ideas  in  international  management. 


Essential  lor: 


• young  managers  who  seek  a firm  grounding  in 
fundamental  concepts  and  recent  developments  in 
international  management 

• more  experienced  managers  who  wish  to  update  their 
knowledge  and  be  exposed  to  classical  and  innovative 
schools  of  thought 


Distinctive  features: 


• 12  month  programme 

• international  student  group  and  faculty 

• possibility  of  international  student  exchanges 

• excellent  location  on  the  South  Coast  of  England  with 
easy  access  to  London  and  major  European  centres 

Starting  date:  September  1996 

Contact:  Rachel  Sampson,  1MBA  Course  Secretary, 

The  Business  School,  Bournemouth  House, 

17  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth, 

Dorset  BH1  3LG  UK. 

Teh  +44  1202  504340  or  Fax:  +44  1202  298321 
Email:  jgatrell@bournemoutli.ac.uk 


BOURNEMOUTH 

UNIVERSITY 

In  funuii  «f  Luelknte  In  Vitaionol  EduMilon 


Issues  for  the  Nineties 


A unique  series  of  photocopiable  hooks  for 
teachers  and  students  who  need  current 
information  on  social  issues.  Each  topic  based 
book  contains  articles  from  British 
newspapers,  journals,  popular  magazines, 
statistics  and  pressure  group  literature. 

Independence 

Educational  Publishers 

PO  Box  295,  Cambridge  CB1 3XP,  England 

Fax:  +44  1223  566131  Tel:  +44  1223  566130 


Forfitrther  information  please  send  for  our  brochure: 

Name. 

Address 


.Post  Code ..... 


I Inivorci-K/  A leading  UK  centre  for 
VJi  ii  vei  £>i  Ly  international  distance  learning 

Leicester  University  has  developed  a wide  range  of  postgraduate  distance-learning  courses.  This  year. ; 3000 
students  from  60  countries  are  enrolled  on  the  23  programmes  at  Leicester.  In  many  countries  local  representatives 


provide  guidance  and  support. 


( 'cu I ro  for  Applied  Psychology 


MSc/DIPLOMA  IN  FORENSIC  AND 
LEGAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  two-year  distance  learning  course  deals  with  the  psydtolnglcul 
issues  that  arise  in  forensic  settings  and  legal  processes.  Tuples 
covered  include  tho  psychological  understanding  of  crlminul 
behaviour,  interventions  with  offenders,  offender  profiling, 
the  obtaining  or  evidence  front  witnesses,  nnd  the  impact  of 
psychological  fuc lots  on  court  processes  and  legal  decision  making, 
nntninco  requirements:  First  degree  or  relevant  profcsslonnl 
background. 

Course  Director:  Dr  Clive  liollin. 

Further  information  nbout  this  and  other  related  postgraduate 
activities  (citing  ref:  GW796)  from:  Vlv  Doughty,  Centre  for 
Applied  Psychology,  University  of  Leicester,  University  Rond, 
Uicestcr  LEI  7RH,  UK.  TO:  +44  116  25  2 2481.  Kuv:  +44 
116  2523994.  e-mail:  vld2@lc.ac.uk. 


(.’(‘litre  for  Labour  Market  Studies 


The  mm  uf  the  centre  H to  provide  n mhiiuI  theoretical  basis  lor 
professional  practice. 

MSc  IN  TRAINING 
MSc  IN  TRAINING  & HRM 
DIPLOMA  IN  TRAINING  & 
DEVELOPMENT 
DIPLOMA  IN  HRM 

Currently  covering  over  22  countries  world-wide,  die  four  related 
modularised  courses,  offer  die  flexibility  to  allow  the  combination 
of  study  with  full-time  employment  and  any  other  commitments. 
Assessed  by  assignment  with  a dissertation  for  the  MS, 
programme  (2yr)  and  a project  for  the  Diploma  (lyr).  The  MSe 
programme  has  the  added  advantage  or  optional  weekends. 
Benefits  of  the  programme  include: 

• Improved  Performance  at  Work; 

• Greater  Understanding  of  Specific  Aspects  of  Training; 

• The  Provision  of  All  Necessary  Materials. 

We  have  [wo  intakes  per  year  which  take  place  in  September 
and  March.  For  a brochure  and  application  form,  quoting 
ref:  GW796,  please  contact: 

MSc:  CLMS,  Leicester  University,  7 Salisbury  Road, 
Leicester  LEI  7QR,  UK. 

TO:  +44  116252  5949/5950.  Fax:  +44116  252  5953. 
Diploma:  CLMS,  Leicester  University,  103  Princess  Road 
East,  Leicester  LE17LA.UK.  TO:  +44116  2523757/5776. 
Fax:  +44116  252  5902. 
e-mail:  clmsI@lelcestenBc.uk. 


Tub  Queen's 
Anniversary  Phizes 


( t* nl tv  lor  Kcsi'ini'h  into  Spoi  l & SutioCv  School  til  Kriticiilion 


The  Centre  oilers  leisure  profess ionuK,  physical  cdue.il  ioiui lists 
and  tliow  with  an  interest  in  sport,  the  opportunity  lo  study 
from  home  un  this  unique  2 year  part-time,  distance  lew ni rig 
course. 

MSc/DIPLOMA  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGY 
OF  SPORT  & SPORTS  MANAGEMENT 

Course  nuik-rials  Include  comprehensive  readings  and  video 
lectures  limn  uver  one  hundred  intcmatiunal  c sports,  presented 
in  u furm.it  liiilurcd  to  meet  u wide  variety  uf  interests  mid 
needs. 

This  is  the  opportunity  fur  you  In  study  for  u Masters  degree 
from  ii  svorld-icniiwiird  University  spoils  research  centre. 

For  lunher  details  write  In:  The  Secretary,  CRSS,  Unitundly 
nr  Leicester,  14  Snllhsury  Rond,  UiceMer  1.K1  7RQ,  UK. 

Tel:  +44  116  252  5929.  Kuv:  +44  116  252  5720. 
e-mall:  inam@lelcesttr.ac.ub.  Please  quote  ref:  GW796. 


MA  IN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Ibis  new  course  is  taken  by  tutors  who  linuc  nil  canted  out 
research  with  teachers  world-wide.  They  have  published  over  u 
wide  range  of  ureas  in  l*rimnry  Education  including; 

• The  ORAC1.H  .studies  using  classroom  nhservulioii; 

• Linguistic  nnd  (niching  English  as  u fit  reign  language: 

■ I luce,  gender  n nil  equal  npporlunltl(-.s; 

• Special  eriuculioiuil  needs;  • Kurly  Years  education; 

• Church  sellouts;  • liiformalini]  Tec  hi  mingy. 

1 1re  course  is  vciy  llcsible  and  can  lie  started  ill  any  in uc  during 
the  year.  Tn  begin  the  couisc,  you  need  only  In  have  successful 
leaching  experience. 

Tn  find  out  more,  please  write  to:  Dr  Ruger  Murry,  Sctmol  iff 
1-alucAtlnm  University  of  Ulmler,  21  University  Ruud,  1 clceslur 
l.KI  7RK,  UK.  Tel:  +44  116  252  3674.  l av;  +44  lift  252  3653. 
c-nmll:  nn33i^le.Hc.nk.  Please  quote  icf:  PK/G\Y79ft. 


Som  num  Ccnlt  o lor  the  Study  nl  Public  Order H Ktliu  alioiial  Mmiu^cim'nt  Devclopimtit  Unit 


I he  Uemre  Inis  u wurld-wide  reputation  .md  is  pmud  lo  otter  the 
l 'K'-.  leading  courses  m the:**  Melds.  It  is  linked  with  the  John  Jay 
College  nf  Criminal  Justice  m New  York.  Hong  K»ug  Univuivity 
and  die  (iotig  An  Umversitv  in  lieijing.  as  well  as  iu|>  insiniilions 
ill  Europe.  Alnca  ami  AiivIiliIi.i. 

MSc  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  STUDIES 
MSc  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  SECURITY 
MANAGEMENT 

MSc  IN  RISK,  CRISIS  AND  DISASTER 
MANAGEMENT 

WHAT  WILL  OUR  DISTANCE  LEARNING 
COURSES  OFFER  YOU? 

• The  opportunity  to  continue  working  and  undertake  an 
MSc  degree  over  two  years; 

• An  Investment  in  your  career  by  Increasing  your  earning 
potential; 

• New  and  improved  skills  to  enhance  your  knowledge; 

• The  ability  to  use  information  sources  more  effectively; 

• High  quality  study  guides,  specialist  books  and  articles 
and  three  study  schools  included  In  the  course  foe. 

Commences:  September  and  February. 

For  an  information  pack,  quoting  ref:  G W796,  please  contact: 
Distance  Learning  Administrator,  The  Scantron  Centre, 

The  Friars,  154  Upper  New  Walk,  Leicester  LEI  7QA,  UK. 
Faxt  +44 116  252  5766/3944.  TO:  +44  116  252  3946/5774. 
e-mail:  tUsc91e.ac.uk. 

URL;  htlpffAvww.lejc.uk/CWlS/AD/PO/CP/cpJitni). 


MBA  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Tire  UK's  must  successful  ‘.|>ca.ilisi  Litus miun  MBA 
programme  led  by  Tuny  Hush.  Pmlessi.r  uf  lidiu'-itir-nul 
Maiiagenieiu  at  l.ereester  I’niseiMls  and  Marianne  Culm  mu. 
Director  of  the  Distance  Learning  Programme. 

Ii  hjs  been  designed  u«  offer  iiiatiniuni  llexihihiv  ihrougii 

• Negotiated  elect  Ives,  assignments  and  it  management  project 

• Accreditation  of  prior  learning,  schnul/r olirge  bused 
INSET  and  LEA  courses; 

• Individually  determined  starting  dale: 

• Variable  periods  or  study. 

Study  for  ihc  degree  is  suppurred  by. 

• Relevant,  up-to-date  course  materials; 

• Resources  to  support  reflection  and  application; 

• A regional  network  of  tutors; 

• Telephone  and  fax  advice  lines; 

• Local  study  groups  and  support  for  networking. 

The  MBA  is  open  lo  qualified  leochcrs  with  at  least  three  years' 
teaching  experience  and  provides  partial  exemption  from  the 
University's  Doctorate  of  Education  programme. 

For  further  information  please  contact:  EMDU,  University  of 
Leicester.  The  University  Centre,  Barrack  Road, 
Northampton  NN2  fiAF,  UK.  Tel:  +44  1604  30180. 

Fax:  +44  1604  231136.  e-mail:  emdutile.ac.uk. 

Please  quote  ref:  GW79A. 


Established  in  1966.  the  Centre  is  one  of  ifae  world's  oldesu  best 
known  centres  of  media  scholarship. 

MA  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

For  every  media  professional  and  student  of  media  issues,  this  is 
the  only  UK  2 year  pan-lime  distance  learning  MA  in  mass 
communications.  High  quality  course  materials,  prepared  by 
leading  experts  world-wide,  with  occasional  (voluntary)  day  and 
weekend  schools.  Courses  commence  September  and  April. 

Key  course  themes  Include! 

• Global  media,  local  resistance; 

• Language  and  Image  In  media  texts; 

• Media  end  politics,  gender,  race  and  family ; 

• "Reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception! 

• Issues  In  media  management,  training,  ethics; 

• Theory  and  methodology  In  media  research; 

• Power,  regulation  and  competition  in  media. 

Assessment  is  by  assignment,  examination  and  dissertation. 
Candidates  should  hold  a good  honours  degree  or  equivalent. 
Applicants  with  relevant  professional  experience  and  those  just 
graduating  will  also  be  considered.  Candidates  for  whom 
English  Is  not  a first  language  should  have  evidence  of  good 
proficiency  In  Bnglish. 

Pot  course  brochure  apd  application  forrqs,  quoting 
ref:  DL/CW796,  contact:  The  Course  Secretary,  CMCR, 
University  or  Leicester,  164  Regent  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7LT, 
UK.  TO:  +44116  2525275.  Fax:  +44116  252  5276. 
e-mail:  fij4@ldcestar4K.iik. 


THE  LEICESTER  MBA 

Our  course  provides  a stimulating  and  intellectually  challenging 
management  development  programme.  It  will  develop  your 
ability  to  think  analytically  and  strategically.  Candidates  are 
introduced  lo  the  fundamental  techniques  of  Management 
embracing: 

• Accountancy /Fioandsl  Management; 

• HR  Managemenl/Quallly  Operations  Management; 

• Decision  end  Information  Sdences; 

■ Managerial  Economics  and  Business  Policy. 

With  your  choice  of  foil-time  (I  yr)  or  distance  learning,  a 
minimum  of  two  years,  you  can  benefit  from  a course  that 
recognises  the  need  for  flexible  learning  and  enables  you  lo 
develop  your  career. 

Other  courses  offered: 

MSc  IN  FINANCE 
MSc  IN  MARKETING 
DIPLOMA  IN  MANAGEMENT 
CERTIFICATE  IN  MANAGEMENT 

All  courses  start:  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

For  more  Information,  please  contact;  Management  Centre, 
Leicester  University,  University  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7RH, 

UK.  TO)  +441162523952.  Faxt +44  116  252  3949. 
c-mallt  hunc@le.ac.uk.  Please  quote  ref:  GW796. 

- Promoting  excellence  In  University  teaching  and  research  - 


ADVANCED  CERTIFICATE/ 

MA  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS/TESOL 

The  Advanced  Certificate  is  a one-term  foundation  module  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  ELT  for  practising  teachers  of 
English  as  an  additional  language.  It  can  lead  to  further  study 
towards  llreMA  (by  distance)  in  Applied  Linguistic s/TESOL 

Stoning  dates:  September,  January  and  May. 

The  MA  involves  completing  over  a period  of  30  months,  the 
Advanced  Certificate  plus  four  other  modules: 

■ Grammar,  Phonetics  and  Phonology; 

• Sociolinguistics  and  Discourse  Analysis;  • 

• Second  Langunge  Acquisition; 

• Course  Design,  Evaluation  and  Options; 

and  a dissertation. 

Further  details  and  application  fonna  quoting  ref:  DL/OW796 
from  lire  Continuing  Professional  Development.  Office, 
School  or  Education,  21  University  Road,  Leicester  LK1  7RF, 
UK.  TH:  +44  116  252  5782  (24  lira).  Faxt  +44  116  2523653. 
c-maili  hw801ejic.uk. 


Far  Information  about  the  University  and  all  its  counts' 
contact:  Hmma  Griffin,  Higher  Degrees  Office, 
Leicester  University,  University  Road,  Leicester 
LEI  7RH,  UK.  Fax:  *44  US  252  2447. 


22  APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

Junior  Lecturer/Lecturer: 
Teaching  Practice  - In-service 
Education  Co-ordinator 

Requirements:  For  appointment  a Junior  lecturer,  requirements  Include  a first  degree  with  a 
professional  qualification  In  teaching,  an  honours  degree  In  education  and  at  least  three  years 
relevant  professional  experience.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  appointed  as  lecturer  should  have 
at  least  a master's  degree  In  education  plus  three  years  professional  experience,  Ideally 
coupled  with  a doctorate  and/or  experience  in  teaching  practice  and/or  in-service  work. 

Job  description:  Overall  responsibility  for  the  co-ordination  of  all  teaching  aspects  within  the 
Faculty  of  Education;  In-service  education;  liaison  with  Faculty  staff,  schools.  Ministries  of 
Education  and  other  stakeholders  on  all  aspects  of  teaching  practice  and  In-service  education, 
plus  any  related  duties  as  assigned  by  the  Dean  of  Education,  Including  teaching  duties. 

DEPARTMENT: 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Lecturer 

Requirements:  At  least  an  appropriate  master's  degree,  with  specialisation  In  Educational 
Management  and/or  Comparative  Education,  but  preferably  a doctorate.  A proven  record  of 
university  teaching,  research,  publication  and  community  service  coupled  with  experience  In 
an  African  context  would  be  on  additional  advantage. 

Job  description:  Teaching  at  under-  and  postgraduate  levels;  research  and  community 
service;  supervision  of  teaching  practice;  In-service  education. 

Non-Namlblan  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-  year,  renewal  contract  period. 

FACULTY  OF  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
DEPARTMENT:  HISTORY 

Lecturer 

(NON-RENEWABLE  CONTRACT  AFTER  2 YEARS) 

Requirements:  A Ph.D  coupled  with  relevant  research  In  the  field  of  Namibian  history. 

Job  description:  Full  participation  In  all  activities  within  the  Department  and  Faculty  with 
substantial  lecturing  duties  at  all  Levels,  as  well  as  admin Istrallve  duties  to  o lesser  degree. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties;  l January  1997  or  os  soon  os  possible  thereafter. 

Closing  date:  3 1 July  1 996 

Contact  persons:  Mr  Jack  Francis  at  09-264-61-206-3099. 

Fringe  benefits:  Tbe  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  Ihe  following  fringe 
benefits:  • pension  fund/gralulty  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme  • generous  leove  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a 
curriculum  vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch.  Increment  date, 
the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed  and  Including 
three  referees  should  be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruiment  and  Selection, 

University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bog  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia. 

Preliminary  telegraphic  applications  may  be  made  via  telex  66-727  or  fax 
OB-264-6 1 -206-3843/206-3003. 


Agricultural 

Economist 


Rn-Advartlaad  Poat-Pravlciif  Applicants  Nead  Not  Apply 

Wo  seek  nnrt  ImatjiiMtivo  applied  aconomle  roscarchar,  within  our 
AaricuHurol  A flural  Economics  Dcpaifmonl  at  SAC  Aboxdoan  to  Join  a 
town  ol  29  spoclaJIsEnf)  in  agribusiness  manaflcmont,  policy  analysis, 
food  and  ngrlculluml  mnikobng.  aquaculture  and  fisheries  economics.  In 
addition  lo  diploma,  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  cducoUon,  Ihe 
department  has  n stimulating  mix  ol  resorven  and  consultancy  activities 
lo  which  tn»  successful  applicant  w.il  bo  encouragotf  lo  conlributo. 

Tha  post  will  bo  of f« ad  on  a fixod  term  basis  for  2 years. 

Salary  dspeitdJnn  on  qualifications  and  experience  - £14,123  lo 
€23,002. 

Ftoquosle  far  application  formB  and  further  particulars  should  bo  sonl  to 
lha  Personnel  Unit.  Scottish  Agricultural  College.  Ferguson  Building. 
Crnlbolono,  Bucksbusn,  Aberdeen,  A021  9YA.  quollng  Roferama  No. 
10/90 or  fas ; *44  1 224  71 1200  amaMim.wAlsonaab.sac.ao.uk.  Closing 
data  for  applications  Is  Wednesday  24  July  1 996. 

SAC  receives  funding  from  the  ScoIIIm  O'flco  Agriculture  Environment  and 
Fisheries  Oepaimenl. 


vnu-i 

not  riN<;n  a rvi  'i  iu-iN  i'  UNivicnsrrv 


DIPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS,  STATISTICS  AND 
OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH 


Research  Studentship  -Cl'B \ 


v'ornmetH'uijL  <n  (Muter  19%  fur  three  years  and  funded  by  a bursary  of 
£6.00(1  pa.  the  >uccc<Mul  CdndiJnio  will  study  for  a PhD  In  ihe  area  of 
• Slochasiic  Flni**  Driven  hy  Ptuccucs  Wilh  Jump*".  This  will  Involve  Ihe 
study  of  dynamical  systems  interacting  wilh  noise  and  implications  to 
fcnmciry.  analysis  nr  quantum  mcrtirac* 

Candidates  should  have  a strong  background  in  inn  Jem  mathematical 
ifehnlquev 

For  Informal  enquiries,  contact  Dr  D Applebaum  oa 
■♦44  US  9418418  til  2196  (c-malli  dbaSmBlin.ntiLuc.uk). 

Applicants  should  submit  u full  CV  Including  two 
arudimlu  referees  la  Dr  U Appltbaum,  Department  uf 
Mulhrmulln,  Statistics  and  l jpcrallonBi  Research,  The 
NoMnohum  Trent  University,  Burton  Street,  Notiingbom 
NG1 4BU  by  Ifi  August  1996, 

He  arc  actively  implementing  equality  of  opportunity 
pollda  and  seek  people  who  share  our  comnlbtienL 
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A8T0N  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

POSTS  UP  TO,  AND 
INCLUDING  READERSHIP 
IN  MARKETING 

Replacement  and  new  posts  are  available  In  Marketing  at  Aston  Busimss 
School  In  the  heart  of  Birmingham.  The  success  of  the  recently  hunched 
MSc  In  Marketing  Management  coupled  with  the  planned  launch  of  a new 
single  honours  degree  course  In  Marketing,  mean  that  the  established  posts 
In  the  Marketing  Group  are  Increasing.  There  are  now  opportunities  at  all 
levels  up  to  and  Including  Reader.  A strong  research  focus  is  required  In  all 
applicants,  together  with  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  to  teaching.  Any 
specialisation  will  be  considered  but  particular  priority  will  ba  given  to  the 
following  specialisations: 

Marketing  Communications 
Services  Marketing 
International  Marketing 
Marketing  Research 
Business  to  Business  Marketing 

The  Marketing  Group  Is  led  by  Professors  Graham  Hooley  and  Gordon 
Greenley  and  has  been  ihe  recipient  of  recent  ESRC  and  European  Union 
research  grants.  Informal  telephone  enquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  above 
(Tel:  0121  359  3011)  or  by  Email:  g.|.hooiey@aston.ac.uk  or 
g.e.greenley@aston.ac.uk 

Salaries,  which  may  be  up  to  maximum  of  £31,357  per  annum 
(exceptionally  to  £33,896  per  annum),  will  be  In  accordance  wilh  ihe  scales 
for  university  academic  staff,  and  are  presently  under  review. 

Application  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from; 

The  Personnel  Officer  Tel:  0121 359  0970 

(Academic  Staff),  (24  hour  emarphono); 

Quoting  Ref:  95151320,  ■‘TLo#  , Fax:  0121 359  6470; 

Aston  Urilmslty,  Aston  M Email:  h.a.wllcox@aslonac.uk 

Triangle,  Birmingham  B4  JET.  Closing  dele:  IS  Augusl  1996. 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
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Tel:  0121 359  0970 
(24  houremwerphone); 

Fax:  0121 359  6470; 

Email:  h.a.wllcox@aston.ac.uk 
Closing  dale:  16  August  1996. 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 1 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES  SWANSEA 

Public  Health/Health  Planning 
LECTURER  IN  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

Application*  arc  invited  fur  the  vacancy  of  Lei lurer  In  Inn-rnalionai 
Health,  wilh  n specialism  in  public  health  and  lu-allli  pbuinlnj!  (including 
health  sector  reform).  In  the  Centre  for  Development  Studies.  Hu-  Centre  is 
a multidisciplinary  department  undertaking  research,  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  teaching  and  training,  and  extensive  advisory  work  for 
International  di-vekipmenl  assistance  agencies. 

The  successful  candidate  will  contribute  to  two  core  activities  of  the 
Centre:  reaching  on  the  postgraduate  Health  Planning  mid  Development 
programme  (MSc  and  Diploma)  and  consultancy  rlntltc  Centre's  capacity  as 
ODA'a  Advlsory/Kcsourco  Centre  on  N«.iOs  in  the  Health  Sector).  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  a suitable  postgraduate  qualification  (MPH  or 
other  postgraduate  qualification  In  health  or  sovial  policy t.  In  addition, 
experience  of  lecturing  or  training  mature  student*,  overseas  research 
and/or  consultancy  experience  In  public  health  and/or  health  policy  and 
planning,  knowledge  of  NC.Gs  in  less  developed  countricn  nnd  research 
publications  In  the  field  of  International  health,  would  be  nn  advantage. 

The  appointment,  which  will  be  for  n fixed-term  period  of  three  yearn,  will 
commence  on  1 September  1996.  nnd  wit!  be  on  cither  of  the  following 
scales: 

Grade  A-  £15,154  - £10.8-18  per  annum 
Grade  R:  £20,677  - £26.430  per  annum 
together  wilh  USS  benefits  If  required. 

Informal  enquiries  may  hr  directed  lo  Dr  Nell  Price  {telephone  *44  1793 
£95975/  but  further  particular*  and  application  forme  1 2 copies*  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Personnel  Department.  University  of  Walts 
Swantta,  Singleton  Park,  Swansea  SA2  SPP  UK  in  which  ufflcr  they 
should  be  returned  by  Friduy  26  July  IBBG. 

EmalLpersonntLmailboiQ8wansea.ac.uk 

http!  Iwwui.swan.ac.uk  I personnel  I HomePige.html 


INSTITUTE  OF 

H EDUCATION 

LU  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

Half-time  Lecturer 

in  Education  and  International 
Development 

Required  to  develop  and  (each  courses  on  ihe  planning,  management  and 
evaluation  of  projects  and  undertake  commissioned  research  and  consultancy 
In  the  area  (sometimes  abroad).  Applicants  will  heed  a higher  degree  In 
cducallon  planning  or  a related  field  and  professional  experience  of  education 
projects  In  one  of  Africa.  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America  or  the  Pacific; 
Teaching  experience  and  publlcadons/reporta  In  education  planning  or 
management  or  evaluation  also  required. 

Salary  will  he  on  the  Lecturer  scale  A/B  salary  scale,  prorata  of  £15,154- ; ' 
£26,430,  plus  pro-rnta  of  £2, 134  London  Allowance: 

Appointment  for  three  years.  November  1996  Mart  preferred. 

For  sn  application  fonn  and  further  details  pleqse  ring  0171-012 
81BD  (24  hour  nuaphane)  quoting  reference  1/E1/2  or  e-mail , . 1 
pcraonneHMoe, ac.uk.  Completed  oppHradoh  forma  to  be  returned  to 
the  Personnel  Department,  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  ' 
London,  20  Bedford  Way,  London  WCIH  QAL  by  20th  August  1,000- 

Punning  Excellence  in  Education  \ 1 ■ 


Oxfam  funds  projects  in  north  end  northeast 
Brazil,  with  Bn  annual  grants  budget  of 
around  flmtllion,  and  a team  of  11  local 
and  relocated  staff.  The  Office  Manager  Is 
responsible  for  the  areas  of  finance, 
personnel.  Information  and  administration. 
Key  Competencies  required:  • proven 
competence  in  managing  a team  or 
programme  of  work  • experience  of  financial 
management  • computer  skills  • fluency,  or 
good  working  knowledge  with  the  potential  to 
become  fluent  within  6 months,  in  both 
English  and  Portuguese  • commitment  to 
the  overall  alms  of  OXFAM  including  gender 
equity  In  all  aspects  of  Oxfam's  work. 


Office  Manager,  Brazil 

Based  In  Recife,  Northeast  Brazil 

3 years  renewable  contract 

The  following  competencies  are  desirable: 

• working  experience  within  Latin  America, 
preferably  Brazil  • work  experience  with  NGO. 
Salary:  Local  salary  R$32,630  p.a. 

Relocated  staff  receive  a tax  deducted 
Brazilian  salary  (=£17.500)  + a full  relocation 
and  comprehensive  benefits  package. 

For  furthar  details  and  an  applloatlon  form, 
pleaaa  tend  a largo  SAE  tot 
Paula  Young,  international  Human  Resources. 
Oxfam.  274  Banbury  Road.  Oxford  0\2  7DZ. 
Please  quote  ref:  OS/OM/BPZ/PY/GW. 

Closing  date:  12  August  1996. 

Interviews  will  be  held  in  Recife: 

10/11  September  1995. 


Oxfem  UK  and  Ireland  ta  a mambar  of  Oxfam  international. 
Otfam  works  with  poor  poopio  in  their  struggle  against  hunger, 
diseases,  oxpwiretlon  and  poverty  in  Africa,  Asie,  Lnhr. 
Amorlc*  end  the  Middle  East  through  renal,  dovetopriiam. 
research  and  puMir.  education. 


IXIAM 

Working  for  a Folrtir  Woilil 


TECHNICAL  MANAGER 

Nutritional  Surveillance  Programme 

£19,661  pa  + benefits  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Tho  Nuiritonal  Surveillance  Programme  was  set  up  in  1086  lo  warn  ot,  nr  confirm,  tood 
shortages.  assess  tood  needs,  and  make  sura  aid  and  oilier  rescinds  are  sent  in  \ho 
right  people  Significant  technical  developments  iwve  taken  piaco  sm<;y  Inert.  Last  year,  a 
communications  strategy  was  designed  lo  miprovn  me  propiamine'-i  etfoctwenosc  and  it 
was  -niegrate-J  with  our  computer-based  nc.k-rn(-i|ipmg  tool  Aludi  aiialvj*^.  wlrur  amity  to 
toou  inset  Hilly  and  assesses  toad  Aid  nereis.  Mow.  wo  want  you  tv  nr  u>, 

pruqtdnimo  develop  11  lurtiter. 

Out  Ruyiona;  Tre.hnical  Advtior  will  lr^.  yvi  Hkinlditi  Inti  l. •uhnK . il  -.ijmtof.J , ...I  tliy 
prcgtaiii'tio,  .tt'id  ilv>  quality  of  ils  reports,  and  .I  local  rounierfejn  n .eru'jvr  wvril  wu 
wilh  ils  cla>-!.<  Jav  nianagen.ci't. 

>t  reiver  - U..-  North-East  Higi.'aiid-,.  it ....  Ejjtnrn  Ht-jtitauds  A Hani-r:*-  u d'A'./aiyli  in  il«: 
South.  4mc  «'•  ud'-s  :ome  very  iSDLUM  aw.*»  .v*;n  ,'ac  nciv  ..liti ■ ■ j i \<j  *t  i.-.h 

ol  y-ju r s-kv  will  depend  on  v '.ir  k,hi.».  l-^ip  :«•  \«>r  n wn *_.-J  Mali  -..i ji<svrs>-  ,th.j 

repor r on  thv  ut.iaion  in  ihmr  neatly  Uncugli  - In a* non.  :r.  1 1 nr ,.j  on. I K inn.  n.  V.-i,  //*.,■-_  !•«•.) 
lo  waik  wtifi-.-ix  Eniorgency  Preparedness  ?.  Response  Mauagt-i  - <m  i>--  r-r-.1  • oi  i..vm  ,i 

sijpport  end  tuiinng  to  government  and  art  «-r  j. tereJco.  locaih-  ,-md  c«HmE, 

idea i I,-,  you  should  have  at  least  d y errs'  Broorlence  m aid-retalod  •.vail . J or  which  win 
have  bre.^i  sponi  iit.pi9mentiivj  a sinular  in  Ain.-  i As  n result,  vcu'ni  uswf 
designing  early  warning  intorr nation  System i.  tunning  teuUucai  v if,'.-,-,  jn-t  macagif  ; -i.- 
people  and  le^ouioes  involved.  Your  background  should  also  convince  us  that  you  ih  auk». 
and  willing,  lo  spend  substantial  periods  in  the  field.  Ref:  TM/E. 

T)ie  r>55t  is  oti--ted  on  a 25  monUi  contiaci  and  has  accompanied  status.  Your  salary 
should  te  ta-  tie-.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benafi'.s  package,  .ncludmg. 
accommodjti.-ir..  flights  and  olher  living  expettses. 

For  linh*  -Tel  als  and  an  application  form.  Mease  write,  quoting  the  aporopriaie  reference,  to: 
Mary  Austen,  <jvisr=eas  PorscnneJ.  SCF.  17  Grove  Lane.  London  -SE5  0RO  or  fa\0i7i  793  76 10. 

Closing  date:  31st  July  1996. 

SCF  aims  to  bo  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

World  Wildlife  Fund  (WWF-US),  an  International  organization  working  worldwide  for  the 
conservation  of  nature,  seeks  a Regional  Representative  to  oversee  all  aspects  of 
WWF's  presence  in  Centra!  Africa.  Represents  WWF’s  interests  at  appropriate  national  and 
regional  levels  wilh  government  agencies,  international  organizations,  donors,  the  media, 
NGOs  and  the  public.  The  Central  Africa  region  consists  of  Gabon,  CAR,  Equatorial  Guinea. 
Congo,  and  western  Zaire.  This  position  is  located  in  Libreville. 

Will  coordinate  and  supervise  all  WWF  programme  activities  and  Network  interests  m 
Central  Africa  and  act  as  Coordinator  of  the  WWF  Central  and  West  Africa  Sub-regional 
Team  (CWAST).  Assists  with  fundraising. serves  as  a technical  resouicc,  pro  vines 
leadership,  and  bears  principal  responsibility  tot  the  management  of  WWF's  personnel, 
financial,  and  ndmini strati ve  syslems  In  Central  Africa. 

Requirement.-;:  Advanced  degree  (Ph.D.  ot  Masters)  in  conservation,  natural  sciences, 
management,  international  development  or  related  field.  Relevant  work  experience  may 
substitute  for  advanced  degree.  Ten  years  professional  experience  m conservation,  natural 
resource  management,  or  International  development  and  minimum  of  3-5  years  experience 
working  in  Africa 

Excellent  leaders! tip  abilities,  strong  skills  in  programme  planning,  implementation  and 
evaluation,  and  the  management  of  human  and  financial  resources  required.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  liaise  effectively  with  local  communities  and  governments,  excellent  oral  and  written 
communlcatbns  skills  In  English  and  French  essential. 

Please  forward  cover  letter  and  resume  by  mall  to: 

WWF-US,  Human  Resource  Dept.  S30M,  1250  24th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037  NO  FAX  OR  TELEPHONE  ENQUIRIES,  PLEASE.  AA/EOE 
CLOSING  DATE  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  COVER  LETTER  AND  RESUME:  JULY  19, 1996. 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


jfci 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

Swaziland 

MUST  Zimbabwe 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide 

Adelaide 

ANU  (Canberra) 

ANU  (Canberra) 

Griffith  (Queensland) 

HONQ KONG 
Urnv.  Hong  Kong 
Univ.  Hong  Kong 
Urnv.  Hong  Kong 
Uiiiv  Hong  Korig. 

Univ.  Hong  Kong 
NEW  ZEALAND 
Canterbury 
Otago  (Dunedin) 

Olago  (Dunedm  i 
PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Pai'ua  New  Guinea) 
South  Pacific  (Fiji) 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

ACU  (London) 


POST  REF.  NO. 

SL  Economics  (Induslrtal/Money  5 Banking/Financial)  W45125 
SL  Economics  (QuanUtatlvs/Labour)  W45126 

P Physical  Chamlstry  W45127 

AP  Analytical  Chemistry  WJ5128 

SL  Inorganic  Chemistry  W451 29 

L Analytical  Chemistry  W45130 

L Inorganic  Chemistry  W45 1 31 

L Physical  Chemistry  W45132 

PJAP  Prlmaiy  Education  W-15133 

SL  Mathematics  W-1513B 

SL/L  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis  W4513B 

AP  Curriculum  Develop menl/inslructlon  (Physical  Ed.)  W4514Q 
P/AP/Sl  Nursing  Education  (Epidemlology/Stahslics)  W45141 

P/AP/SL  Nursing  Ed.  (Adult  Health/Medical/Surgical)  W4G142 

P/AP/SL  Nursing  Education  (Critical  Care  Nursing]  W45143 

SL/L  Animal  Produclion  & Healtlt  W45156 

P/AP/SL/L  Animal  Produclion  & Healih  W45157 

SL  Economic:;  W45153 

AP/SL/L  Business  Administration  W4S1SD 

Computer  Corn  re  Manager  W4Fi1i>0 

AP/Sl/L  Industrial  Engineering  W45134 

Estate  Manager.  Maintenance  Services  W4515Q 


L Biochemistry  fEukjryolic  Gore  function) 

L ES  Coll  Giulogy, 'nevelopiiicni.il  Biology 
Visiting  Fellowships  I linn  .unties  Research  Centre 
PhD  Scholarships  1997 
L Organisational  Psychology 

Deputy  LiliMiian/Seiiior  Sub- Librarian 
Senior  Sub-Librarian/Sub  Librarian  (Collection  Uovt  i 
AP/ASP  Psychiatry 
P Ch.nr  ol  Modicine 

ASP  Centre  lor  Advancement  ol  Uruveisity  Teaching 

L Plitnl'MmiibiJi  Bioctvinistrv 
P Phannicolngv 

SLL  PharriMculogv  A ToKnoiugv 

P a Head  bn  pari  men  t ot  Apnlie>l  Ptiysir; 

Chief  Twliinci,m  Oioionv 


W4S123 

W4S1Z4 

W45122 

W45153 

W45135 

W45136 
W45137 
VV45146 
VV15 1- 1-> 
VMM  Si 

Wtk’4^ 

v/4-.u: 

W4M4? 

W-ISI4J 
‘•‘MM  jI 


ACU  (London)  Director  ol  Finance  & AjniMiisuanon 

(UK  Resident  status  required  i 
O'tord  P English  law 

Af/orevuiioris  F - ProHssoi.  AF  - Associate  Professor.  ASP  - As'  isfanr  Ptoiesso' 
SL  ■ Senior  Lecturer,  L - Leciuter 

For  further  del  alls  ol  any  of  lha  above  Hall  vacancies  please  contact  Ihe 
Appolnlmenla  Deportment.  ACU. 36  Gordon  Square,  London  WCIH  OPf.  UK 
(Internal,  tel.  +44 1718133024  (24  hour  anewarp  hone!:  !ax«44  171  813  3055:  e- 
mall:  applsAacu.ac.uk),  quoting  reference  number  ol  post(a).  Dalai  Is  will  ba 
sent  by  alrmall/llrsl  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  lha  publication  Appolalmanls 
In  Commonwealth  IfnrvanlUas.  Including  subscription  details,  Is  available  Irom 
tha  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


PROGRAMMES  DIRECTOR 

L Cf™  c £33K 

ml  if  M W J *3  utternaltonBlly  recosnteed  body  repreaentins  and  supporting 

ccoaunier  organlaatlone  world-wide.  U liaa  more  than  200  member 
organisations  In  85  countries.  Tlie  head  offire  is  In  London  and  there  are 
regional  offices  In  Chile,  Zimbabwe  nnd  Malaysia.  Cl‘s  main  husln+ss  is  to 

Consumers  Intemetional  he1>* new  srua11  consumer  oigsnitutloaa  to  se(  up  and  d»Tln|t  and  n!u> 

to  represent  consumers  nt  major  intemBlional  agencies  suck  as  ihe  UN, 

■ . WHO,  ISO  auri  OKCD. 

The  post 

Die  lYogrammes  Director  Is  reajwosiblc  for  prugr amines  for  eastern  Eurnire  and  the  CIS  nnd  also  those  for 
member  .irganUatlone  in  developed  comitiiea  tmeinly  W kurope.  N Anu-rics,  Ausiralnsiu  nnil  Jjijcwu. 
uu-risx-iiu;  stMteglc  planning  and  development,  niinidguig  Vu  proje-r t siafi.  and  playing  a luaduiK  ndi-  m liiuYon 
wilh  mcnilu-r  organisations  onil  in  fond  ■raising.  The  Dht-uor  Is  b;iseil  In  Uiudon.  n.  purls  i>,  Lis  Dinvior 
and  will  contribute  lo  ihe  overall  nuuinj*L-inc-nt  and  strnh'gic  dirt \ \l  >n  r.f  ihe  orguuisaili.n  .is  a int-iiiber 
ol  th-nli'hnl  m.inoRcnient  lemw. 

Job  requirements: 

• iimiagcm>-n(  i- -xperii'DO',  preferably  vdili  NiatKs  hut  (Krluifm  in  public  si-rvio’  or  hudiii->s 

• kiin.vbsl.ei'  uf  cunsmucr  Issues 

• i\|wrirn»i'  of  proji-rt  work,  fur  billing  six>dfylng.  mnnaglng  And  n-|xirilnr; 

• d4>l'>nncy  nnil  iwlllicnl  judgenn-nl 

• Mroiii-  roiiiniuiiiralhiliB  skills  ■ hicludiriK  the  aldlity  to  rrpreiiint  Cl  nt  high  level  rcplmial  nnd  intomatiimal 

liiet'llngs,  and  lo  wrilc*  cffcctiwly  for  a ninuc  ol  audiences. 

Die  following  would  be  nn  atlvantaKc: 

• kimwlnlgc  of  ruMt-m  Europe  or  CIS  enuntries,  and  fluency  In  n lanHiiagi-  from  tin-  region 

• •-x|H-rlenre  of  working  with  tho  European  Commission 

• rkiierfcnce  of  fund-rahlng  fniiu  nonoiirimerdal  sources 

To  apply,  please  write  explaining  how  your  experience  meet*  our  requirements  and  mduainn  your  CV. 
rt-Uosinp  duty:  Monday  22  July. 

Write  to:  Director  General  Consumer!  International  14  Highbury  Crescent  London  NS  1RX 
Id*  0-171  126  6663  fax:  0171  3S4  0607 


24  APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


FOR  VIETNAM,  LAOS,  INDONESIA,  NEPAL, 
MONGOLIA,  PAKISTAN  AND  CAMBODIA, 

Teaciting  TEFL  as  a VSO  volunteer  is  a once-in-a-Iifetime  experience  - at  any  time  in 
life. Wc  need  teachers  with  either: 

• a TER  qualification  with  over  4 years'  good  classroom  experience  qi  • a BA  degree, 
TEFL  qualification,  and  over  6 mon ills’  experience.  Current  opportunities  include: 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
July  14  1996 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
July  14  1996 


Requests  for  volunteers  to  work  in  provincial 
Teachers  Colleges  with  under-graduate 
trainee  icachcrs  and  fellow  teaching  staff  to 
upgrade  communicative  language  skills, 
develop  methodology  and  EFL  materials.  BA, 
TEFL  & one  year's  experience. 


Var Intis  requests  to  teach  English  at 
vocational  colleges  ami  to  local  officials. 
Range  of  experience  required. 


TEFL  teachers,  with  a minimum  of  one 
year’s  experience,  needed  to  teach 
methodology  and  lecture  in  EFL  at  tertiary 
level. 


English  Language  Resource  Centre  Co- 
ordinators required  in  rural  Nepal; 
experience  of  curriculum  and  materials 
development  an  advantage.  1\vo  years' 
leaching  experience  essential. 


(mjL  Ik  !■  Project  Director 

■ ■■  Kumi  District  Health  Project 

Uganda 

CARE  is  an  international  relief  and  development  charity  working  in  some  of  the 
world’s  poorer  countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Project  Director  will  oversee  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  project  including; 
training,  clinic  construction  & maintenance,  development  of  a clinical  service 
package,  and  encouragement  of  participation  of  NGO’s  and  the  private  Bector. 
He/she  will  also  be  responsible  for  6 project  staff  and  accountable  for  all  resources 
allocated  to  the  project. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  a senior  health  professional  or  have  a business 
management  background,  with  additional  qualifications  in  public  health.  You 
should  also  have  a minimum  of  & years  experience  in  health  in  developing 
countries,  with  a strong  background  in  institutional  development,  management 
and  budgeting.  The  ability  to  adapt  to  a remote  and  rural  environment  is 
essential. 

To  apply;  please  send  a letter  & CV  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  CARE 
International  UK,  38-38  Southampton  Street,  London  WC2E  7AF  by 
27  July  1990. 


CARE  International  UK 


Wc  also  have  requests  for  TEPL  teachers  In  Mongolia,  Pakistan  and  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  secondary  level  English  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  to  work  In  over  20  countries. 

As  vwll  as  i he  appropriate  qualifications  and  experience,  it  is  also  essential  to  have  the 
right  personal  qualities.  These  I in  hide  cultural  sensitivity,  com  mu  incut-  and  a sense  of 
humour  You  should  also  he  aged  hi- tween  20-70  without  dependants,  able  to  spend  up 
i.i  iw..  jv.irs  ii  verse  as  working  for  a uiudcst  living  allowance,  and  Itavc  unrestricted  right 
. ,1  ii -entry  mm  tin  UK 

APPLY  NOW  FOR  MARLY  1997  DEPARTURE.  Please  note:  you  may  be  required  to 
attend  interview  and  training, it  your  own  expense. 

h>r  turilu  r detail,  ami  an  .ipplKUiMi  inriti.  please  .send  a brief  summary  of  your 
qu.ililiiaui’Ms  and  uorl  i-\pi-riviK.i-  - « plot  mg  ref  GW  - to:  Atha  Murphy,  VSO  Enquiries 
Unit,  1 1 7 Putney  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1 S 2PN. 

* 'r  v a! I 0181-780  l 111.  Internet  Address:  hup:/ / www.oneworld.org/vso/ 


vse® 

OS' 


VSf « vmUcs  mvu  aivl  w.«mr»  vu  wwrl  alongside  ptoplt  In  poorer 
o •uiiiri'L  in  order  iu  store  skills.  hulld  capabilities  and  promote 
uui‘1  lum.nil  understanding  and  action.  In  the  pursuit  nf  a mure 
equitable  world 

Charity  no.  313757 


MINES  ADVISORY  GROUP 
OVERSEAS  VACANCY 

The  Minas  Advisory  Group  Is  an  international  charity  (UK  registered) 
committed  lo  addressing  the  problems  of  landmines  and  unexploded 
ordnance  among  Ihe  most  vulnerable  communities  worldwide. 
Finance  Manager  - Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia  - minimum  1 
year  oontract,  start  date:  aaap.  MAG  has  worked  in  Cambodia 
since  October  1992.  The  operation  is  conducting  humanlta«an  mine 
■Joanne*,  mine  awareness  and  data-gatherlng  activities  in  five 
affeclnd  province*..  The  prnqrouvnu  is  lunded  by  several  major 
donors.  We  are  loo)- in.  j lor  o Finance  Manager,  preferably  wi*h  CCAB 
quolificalK.xiS  to  nssisl  the  Programme  Director  in  strengthening  the 
reporting  systems  at  Head  Olflce  and  provincial  level.  Management 
experience,  preferably  wilti  an  NGO.  is  desirable  loyeiiier  with 
excellent  communication  si- ills.  Tlv>  post-holder  will  t>e  required  to 
train  existing  national  administration  and  finance  staff.  Technical 
■kllle  and  a knowledge  of  landmlnea  la  not  required. 

MAG  offers  a competitive  salary  and  benetlts  package.  For  further 
Information,  please  contact  Claire  Harrison.  Adminlslratlon  Officer, 
Mines  Advisory  Group.  54A  Main  Street, 

Cockermouth.  Cumbria  CA13  9LU.  Tel:  (+441  1900  828580. 
fax  (+44)1900  827088. 

Cloalnfl  datei  20  July  1026. 


TEFL  Job 
Information  for 
over  100  countries 

.•  * hh  1 1 i.i  . 

Recruitment  Agencies  & Schools 
looking  for  ESL  leaders 

Explains  TEFL/TESOL 
Qualifications 

New  7 tit  Edition 

ELT  GUIDE 


Contact: 

£12.95 

ELT  Guide 

■ CA> 

Dept.  G 

10  Wrights  Lane 

£13.95 

London  W8  6TA 

(EU> 

Telephone-. 

£16.15 

+ 44  0171937  6500 

i O'Sells) 

Facsimile: 

T7M 

+ 44  0171 937  7534 

E 

To  place  your  advertisement 

TEL  +44  (0)  161  834  8686  or  FAX  +44  (0)  161  839  4436 

The  Guardian  Weekly,  164  Deansgate  Manchester  M60  2RR  England 


CLASSIFIED 


CAR  HIRE 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  I'nodc:,.™  to>  173.1  4+2112 

G2  iiijumnc.  mu  up,  WChapitv,  RGf»  3DO.  iai:  »-M  (0)  1 7J-I  63020‘i 

mud  puowc  on  r*x  ren  a unocnunr.  iqosi  r un  run.  or  ran* 
we  Metr  voun  ruonx  and  wou  courimjc  voon  journo-  wninmr  m-um. 


novxn  mctm  c on  e Fofu>  "'""l.1, 

FORD  HMTA  “ KUOCOT  406  I 

FORD  UCORT  1.4  Q FORO  MQNMO  ' 

rovir  214  eioa  Muaaor  406  • 

rau  UCORT  1 -3l  »Htl  S1  a0  H MVIW  620 
(OR  BUIILAR) 

ROVIR  410  A 210  Ciao  J £“■"*■  MfATB 

E130  K rovir  820  >ii 

PEUGEOT  400 

rovir  220  coupe.  £ 1 80 


ford  nnu  1.6  estate 
PEUGEOT  406  RUATt  £120 
FORD  MON  DIO  1 .8/2.0  LX 

niiaaor  406  1.9  an  £100 


. I Ml  MU  WAUbAl  lUUf  (MnIMhMI  MMUKI  »®  WHIM  ■ 11*41.  COM  SPrttML 
.t,;LNniMi(4in"A  cxiDiun  a*  kcduu kuuiJ. mi  «uni,  to  loasom  ahfoku 
• ..  .niinuM  •im.iuli  mo  eerwio.  ui  AiiitnuivAr.  cuoir  com  ocean  to. 


PRICES  PER  WEEK 

FROM  twcuroucow* »n 

mLOW.  tow  PRICES  m GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY  m HILtY  INCLUSIVE  RATES  M WOE  RANGE  OF 
VEHICLES  m OVER  60  LOCATIONS  NATIONWIDE 
MCALL  WRITE  OR  f AX  TO  OUR  CENTRAL  RESERVATIONS 

TELEPHONE  FACSIMILE 


01494  442  1 10  01494  474  732 

IlflifiVCMPEV'*'  TW  CiP  CCWRMJ;  ‘ KSHKMI"PW'>9ilWtOUH  MW  1*1  J HU 


Our  TRIM  IT*  induitva  of  VAT.  COW. 
Unlimited  Mileage  <nd  full M 
memlkrshlp  and  meet  and  greet 
service  »'  Nrpon  terminals 

WEEKLY  DAILY  7* 

HAT 

avquLCLvni  moo  moo 

FOKP  E-tESTA  11900  17.W 

NISSAN  MICKA  UVOO  19.00 

H)fU)K$t'OR[  117X0  21(10 

FORD  MnMlEl'  KlJltt  23uft  . 

FiiRJi  M«*M'E0 

AOTtiMA IK  tiUAin  >CO 

IIEA1 1 IHnYV-AlTOHIRE-GAlWICK 
1IIK  MIJAtit  (iAHATiK,  IIKill 
SIVKKT,  HORMANSIANn, 
MlftKKY.  RI17  ntri 
TMKIthlSKs  MV  4 1 1HI3  KUXM 
KVV0IM1  i:M2  8.1221 1 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HA VB  CHECKED 
KENDALL’S  PRICB8 

J0i>  Fine  Care.  Vans,  E Moles. 

7, 12  jl  IS  Searaijioi  Hire. 
A'rpon  f.d'&nun. 
KENDALL  CARS 
.■-t  Al.l<fyvil  rv» . AMM  OU2  6AF 
In  .AA  U«',74Vvt 

ri.  aJj  iJdi.virat 


The 

Car  Hire  " 
Specialists 

fax 

+44  1256  843031 
phone  * 
+44  1256  24448 

MARTINS 

-itll/* iv* — 

Quote  iff:  COW  KM 

wLmm 

SERVICES 


SERVICES 


CQE1 

Bookpost  Ltd 


K«r  nil  UK.  Itmik-r  in  Print 

Any  UK.  hwk  in  print  ?ont  mnwlmrc  MorldAvidt- 
at  rcuxnnnblu  rales. 

Full  di-toils  fnim  Alun  Avery.  UonkpnM  Llil.  UtiKklhorri  Moumi,  Mkblkton  ltd, 
Pickmiig,  N Ynrkh  U.K  1WFnX/An«i  01761  47BH6H  (24  Jouri 


NEW  CARS:  OLD  PRICES 
1 1 KATHROW/GATW1CK 

* IVnouI  meet  & greet  mmvkv 

* IHstimnt5fnr  /> 

1-xpflN  A dlplomnls  OPpffitZ- 

* UnHmiiWd  mileage 

* Full 24 lirAA&RAC cover 

* Vi«ia/Acceiu  sect  pled 
(.'■•nUcl  us  lor  Fully.  Inclusive  rale 

SH  Merulnw,  Godot  ming,  Surrey 
tiUT  3IIT  UK 

Tel  +4,4  1483.880040 
Fax  +44  1483  800187 


PUBLISHER 

Invnas  Author*  to  aand  manjccdpti  lor 
putalooikin  undai  AltamatlveBookplan.  A 
practlcBi,  low  coat,  on  dsmaut  tyat+m. 
We  era  experienced  In  all  categories, 
lncludtf«  stadamlc  end  «teclaltzed 
publloatlon  lo  the  hlghesi  Sanderda. 
MERLIN  BOOKB  LTDD.W.) 
Breunten,  Devon  1X33  Uk  England 
Tell  +44FO)1A71  StMSO 
Pad  +44  [0)1871  aim? 


HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


LONDON  TOURIST  FLATS 
(Wimbledon) 

5 mins,  star  Ion.  sell -contained,  fully 
equipped.  Cl 30- L3 20/week, 
depending  on  size  and  season. 

2 weeks  minimum. 

IT  8L  May*  Road,  London  BW1B  7BI 

Tdt  <M  «t  «7  am  Pan +44  «U«  8798 

sHo 

MERSEYSIDE  HOLIDAY  KOMEB  WBWAL) 
IB  mine.  Liverpool  or  Cheater 
Stefa  whhh  brochure  required} 


3 <oaS^} 
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The  I2(li  century  clmsac,  which  once  held  St  Thomas  h Bccket’a  bones 


'■JuLiN 

F'HOIOGfWPM  <U  IAHLT.S  Mil  l Hi 


‘Fiasco  ’ as  Becket  casket  sells  for  £3. 8m 


Dan  Qlaietar 

SAINT  Thomas  h Becket 
would  have  spun  in  his  grave 
if  he  could  have  followed  the 
chaos  over  the  sale  of  hiB 
reliquary  chest  last  week. 

The  Heckel  chasse,  a 1 2Ui 
century  c mini  cl  chest  depleting 
the  murder  of  Becket,  die  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  which 
once  held  some  of  his  bones, 
was  sold  at  auction  for  £3,8  mil- 
lion, a week  after  it  could  have 
been  bought  for  the  Victoria  & 
Albert  museum  for  £1.8  million. 

A London  book  dealer  bidding 
for  an  anonymous  buyer  defeated 


the  National  Heritage  Memorial 
Fund,  which  dropped  out  at 
£3.6  million. 

The  chasse  does  not  qualify  for 
an  export  block  as  it  has  been  in 
die  country  for  less  thiui  50  years. 
But  in  a surprise  move  nflcr  the 
sale,  (he  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  Virginia  Bottnmley, 
said  (hat  Ute  auctioneer's  export 
licence  would  be  modified  (o 
exclude  immediate  export  of  the 
chasse  — to  allow  time  for  “full 
reflection  and  consideration”. 

David  Barrie,  director  of  die 
National  Art  Collections  Fund 
charity,  said:  ‘Tm  delighted 
we’ve  got  another  chance,  but 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


/S  THERE  any  reason  why  so 
many  African  leaders  have 
names  beginning  with  M? 

THE  current  Internet  Living 
Swahili  dictionary  database 
holds  over  21,400  entries,  of  which 
18  per  cent  begin  with  the  letter  M. 
The  va9t  majority  of  these  M words 
are  nouns,  the  result  of  several  con- 
vergent grammatical  patterns.  One 
predominant  pattern  is  for  animate 
noun9  — words  about  people  or 
creatures  — to  hold  the  M prefix 
(often  Mu  or  Mw)  in  the  singular. 
For  example,  a Taylor  in  Swahili 
would  be  called  Mshonqji  (s horn  is 
the  verb  to  sew),  while  a cook  would 
be  Mpishi  (pika  means  to  cook). 
The  M prefix  also  denotes  a peri 
son's  group  or  place  of  origin.  So  a 
Christopher  could  be  named 
Mkristo  and  a Scot  would  be  Mscot- 
landi.  — Martin  Benjamin,  Mala- 
gali,  Tanzania 

rHE  most  widespread  language 
family  in  Africa  is  Niger-Congo, 
which  lias  many  hundreds  of 
descendants  today.  Nouns  are 
classified  in  classes,  comparable  to 
genders  in  Indo-European.  These 
classes  have  reference  to  the  real 
world  and  were  marked  by  prefixes 
and/or  suffixes.  It  Is  a fair  hypothe- 
sis that  tlte  dasB  referring  lo  hu- 
mans had  M as  a marker  of  a 
singular,  human  noun.  For  a mod- 
ern example,  we  have  In  a number 
of  languages  myntu  for  person, 
bantu  for  people,  b two  separate  but 
related  classes,  — Neil  Skinner, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  USA  , 


AAtlLL  l be  celebrating  the 
ww  end  of  the  second  millen- 
nium on  my  own  on  December 
31,  2000? 

IF  WE  take  into  account  the  fact 
I that  in  1752  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber had  11  days  missing,  a more 
logical  position  would  be  to  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  millennium  on 
January  11,  2001.  Personally  I in- 
tend to  celebrate  on  December  31, 
1999,  December  31,  2000  and  Janu- 
ary 11,  2001;  and  possibly  even  on 
January  11, 2000,  just  to  be  safe.  — 
Alan  Craig,  Shad/ortli,  Durham 

SINCE  a millennium  is  an  imagi- 
nary unit  of  time  — like  all  units 
of  time  except  days,  lunar  months, 
and  years  — the  questioner  can 
celebrate  the  end  whenever  he 
likes.  If  he  wishes  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  the  second  Christian  millen- 
nium, he  should  actually  have  cele- 
brated last  year,  on  December  31, 
1995,  since  Christ  was  born  in  6BC. 
—Jane  Camoll,  Edinburgh 


f S THERE  any  currency  which 
f has  a higher  unit  value  than 
. sterling?  Which  currency  has  the 
lowest  unit  value,  and  how  many 
of  them  are  there  to  the  pound? 

"THERE  are  many  currencies  with 
/ a liigher  unit  value  than  the 
pound  sterling:  the  dinar  of  Bahrain, 
Kuwait,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya  and 
lYuiiBia;  the  lira  of  Malta;  the  rial  of 
Oman;  the  pound  of  Cyprus,  Israel 
and  Sudan  — even  the  punt  of  Ire- 


FEATURES 


Letter  from  Japan  Jane  Norman 


The  Colonel’s  curse 


it’s  becoming  the  biggest  finneu 
since  llic Three  Graces." 

Lord  Rothschild,  chairman  of 
tite  National  Heritage  Memorial 
Fund,  said:  "Wc  made  an  ag- 
gressive hid  but  as  a public  insti- 
tution wc  had  lo  impose  some 
discipline-  on  ourselves." 

The  seller  was  Uie  British  Rail 
pension  fund,  which  bought  the 
clmsse  in  1979  for  £500,000. 

It  is  understood  (hut  the  V&A 
and  (he  NACF,  together  with  die 
British  Museum,  where  the 
clmsse  lias  been  on  show  since 
1979,  tried  to  arrange  u private 
sale,  hut  were  unable  to  raise  (lie 
£1.8  million  asking  price. 


land.  As  for  lowest  unit  value:  at> 
cording  to  today's  Inter  bank  rates 
£1  will  buy  you  117,136  Turkish  lira 
— I know  of  no  better  deal  if  it  is 
quantity  you  are  after!  — Peter 
Glad  man,  Ramsgate,  Kent 

GUARDIAN  readers  will  recall 
that  in  1985  Steve  Bell’s  "If  of- 
fered up  the  little-known  fact  that 
the  official  currency  of  the  Socialist 
Seabirds’  Republic  of  Rockall,  the 
turd,  had  a unit  value  2.5  times  that 
of  the  pound  sterling.  I understand 
that  the  turd  has  since  declined  in 
value  due  to  the  ubiquity  of  the 
standard  on  which  it  is  based,  but  it 
stall  makes  an  attractive  lump-sum 
deposit.  — Tim  Adams,  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia 


Any  answers? 

DO  CRIMINALS  ever  resem- 
ble their  identikit  pictures? 

— Gerard  Mackay,  Nessdiffe, 
Shropshire 

\ A /HERB  did  the  exclamation 
V V marie  and  question  mark 
originate,  and  why  are  they  prac- 
tically universal  Irrespective  of 
the  widely  differing  scripts  for 
various  languages?  —J  Kelly, 
Falmouth,  Cornwall 

Answers  should  be  e-malled  to. . 
wqeMy@guardlan.co.uk,  foxed  to 
0171/44171-242-0985, orpOBted  : 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Ferrlng- 
I don  Road,  London  EC1M3HQ 


/N  CASE  you  didn't  know,  the  Inle 
Colonel  Sanders  was  llic  founder 
of  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken.  In 
Japan  a lifesize  clay  model  of  the 
Colonel,  partly  and  benign  in  n 
white  suit,  stands  at  die  dnnr  of 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  shops,  wel- 
coming customers  with  arms  mu- 
st retched  in  u ges  lure  ui  Si  tut  hern 
hospitality.  Colonel  Sunders  only 
discovered  It  is  potential  in  tile  au- 
tumn of  his  life.  As  the  cinbmlinivnl 
of  the  American  dream  who  did  not 
make-  his  lir.sl  million  till  In-  was  in 
his  70s.  In-  is  tin  iiispiriiiiuii  in  luuuy 
a Japanese  entrepreneur. 

Baseball  is  nimiher  American 
phenomenon  which  has  lion  risked 
in  Japan.  ’Hie  Hanshin  Tiqi-t  h.  spon- 
sored by  a private  railway,  is  u team 
with  strung  local  snpiHirt  in  die 
Kohi-Ositka  area.  Tin-  ft  tiers'  popu- 
larity lias  done  them  lit  tie  good  on 
the  field,  however.  Nut  once  in  liv- 
ing memory  had  they  won  the 
league.  Until,  thiit  is,  one  miracu- 
lous summer  smite  years  ago  wlu-n 
h halter  brought  over  from  America 
for  tin-  season  turned  tlu-  Tigers' 
fortunes  around. 

Twice  tin*  size  of  most  of  his 
team-mules,  the  American  butler 
caught  the  imagination  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  He  appeared  in 
advertisements  for  all  sorts  ol  coin- 
modi  lies  from  training  shoes  n» 
instant  noudh-s.  His  exploits  on 
imaginary  fields  became  the  subject 
of  a strip  car  loon.  Fvcn  those  who 
normally  took  little  imeroi  in  base- 
ball tuned  in  to  the  matches  to 
watch  the  Tigers'  halter  hit  the  ball 
clean  out  nf  the  stadium. 

'Hie  Hail  si  tin  Tigers  won  the 
championship.  Never  had  the 
streets  uf  Osaka  witnessed  such 
scenes  of  jubilation.  Beer  flowed  in 
the  gutters.  Grown  men  wept.  'Tvt- 
wailed  5b  years  for  this."  sniffled 
one  tottering  fan. 

The  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
shop  in  the  city  centre  showed  it 
was  on  Ihe  rigid  side  by  dressing 
Colonel  Sanders  in  a Tigers'  strip 
and  a Tigers’  hat  and  scarf.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  rampaging  fans  of 
the  victorious  team.  In  an  excess  or 
high  spirits  they  lifted  the  Colonel 
on  to  their  shoulders,  carried  him 
triumphantly  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  heaved  him  in.  The  noise 
of  the  splash  was  drowned  by  the 
cheering.  Fans  exchanged  high 


fives  and  jumped  in  after  him.  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  pmk  the  kid- 
napping of  the  CulujLC-1  in  good  part 
and  made  the  must  ol  the  publicity. 

[lie  following  year,  despite  (he 
presence  of  the  American  batter, 
tile  Tigers  reverted  pi  their  old 
form.  The  batter  seemed  to  have 
other  tilings  on  his  mind  and  played 
will]  half  the  panache  ot  the  previ- 
ous summer.  Funs  wen*  dis:i{>- 
pointed.  The  year  after  that  he  went 
back  to  America  arid  the  T iger*  did 
not  win  n match,  i-aits  were  in  de- 
spair. 

At  this  point  somebody  remem- 
bered Colonel  Simih-rj*  at  the  hot 
loin  of  the  l iver.  Could  tin-  Tigers' 
pour  per  for  malice  lu-  Colouvl 
Samlet  revenge?  As  n vepve>enta- 
tivc  of  ilu*  United  Slap-*  to  which 
they  mved  so  much.  Colonel 
S:in deis  should  perhaps  not  Imvc 
been  treated  vince  renmtriuusly. 

Tin-  liver  wa*.  dredged  for  the 
Colonel's  hoily.  He  wiis  brought  to 
the  hank  in  a sorry  state.  His 
spruce  white  suit  was  thick  with 
algae.  He  iiad  only  one  leg.  Bull) 
arms  were  broken  off  at  the  shoul- 
ders like  lilt-  Venus  ih*  Milo.  There 
were  sinister  holes  wlu-n-  his  eyes 
had  been.  The  fans  gazed  hope- 
lessly at  the  wreck. 


Perhaps  tin-  Loi-nuT  might 

be  appeased  u he  weu*  inear- 
miled  in  a new  model,  they 
thought.  A br.mil  new  Colonel 
Sanders,  made  tit  America.  wa> 
shipped  in  Japan  ;ii  th<  i.m*.  ,-v 
|H- Use  and  delivered  in  i Shinto 
shrine  in  central  Osika.  Heimv  an 
assembly  ol  the  T igers’  Inilhlii!  tin- 
prie.'i  performed  u cei.-motiv  t<  • 
exorcise  tlu*  Colonel's  « ur-te.  The 
Colonel,  now  harmless.,  was  borne 
aloft  along  the  river  bank  where  the 
procession  halted  to  make  a ritual 
apology.  The  staff  ol  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  were  lined  up  to  wel- 
come the  Colonel  home.  The  fans 
set  him  down  as  though  he  were 
made  of  glass  and  prayed  that  the 
exorcism  would  do  the  trick. 

So  did  the  Hanshin  Tigers  go  on 
to  win  the  league  once  more?  Unfor- 
tunately the  rehabilitation  of 
Colonel  Sanders  had  no  bearing 
whatsoever  on  the  team's  perfor- 
mance. Fans  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  memory  of  that  one 
glorious  season. 


A Country  Diary 


Phil  Gates 

PIVER  WEAR ; Wolsbigham: 

The  pink  flower  spikes  of  but- 
terbur have  withered  and  given  way 
to  leaves  of  rhubarb  proportions. 
This  forest  of  waist-high  foliage 
makes  a perfect  riverbank  hide,  so 
we  sink  Into  Its  shade  and  wail  to 
see  what  turns  up.  A sandpiper  ar- 
rives within  minutes,  skimming  low 
over  the  water  on  stiff  wingbeats 
and  settling  amongst  the  small 
pools  left  by  Uie  retreating  river  on 
the  far  bank.  Next,  a pair  of  long-  , 
tailed  tits  work  their  way  through 
the  birches  overhead,  hinging  from 
th,e  tips  of  the  branches,  searching 
for  caterpillars.  But  they  don’t  hold 
our  attention  for  long. 

A family  of  goosanders  Is  drifting 
around  the  bend  in  Uie  riven  eleven, 
brown  and  buff  ducklings  woridng 
their  way  between  the  wet  boulders 
in  the  shallows,  where  • dartirtg 
shoals  of  minnows  provide- perfect 


nursery  training  for  goosander  fish-  4 
Ing  skills.  They  are  only  metres 
away  when  the  duck  spots  us.  Pan- 
demonium] Frantic  alarm  calls  as 
- she  stampedes  her  brood  lo  tine  far 
side  of  the  river,  paddle-steaming 
across  the  surface  on  their  stumpy, 
featherless  wings.  One  by  one  they 
shoot  the  rapids  tike  bobbing  corks, 
regrouping  around  their  mother 
and  paddling  out  of  sight. 

A drowsy  stillness  descends  in 
the  mid-morning  heat.  The  only 
movement  comes  from  a large 
brown  moth,  darting  amongst  the 
red  campion  flowers.  When  it  set- 
tles for  a few  seconds  it  turns  out  to  1 
be  a silver  Y,  here  at  least  two 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Over  the 
last  few  days,  a massive  early  influx 
of  continental  painted-lady  butter- 
flies has  swept  into  Weardale  with 
tiie  worm  weather,  offering  the  un- 
precedented spectacle  of  spring-fly- 
ing orange  tips  and  these  autumn 
immigrants  feeding  side  by  side. ' 


26  ARTS 


A concise  survey  of  Lucian  Freud's  paintings  comes  as 
a relief  after  a show  that  highlights  the  emptiness  of 
Francis  Bacon's  later  years,  writes  Adrian  Searle 

Grand  masters 


rUhkH  is  a myth  tliiu  .1* 
JirllSI*  gl'l  lildfT  llu  v Kt-I  l)fl- 

n*r.  Having  firvclojird  ilieir 
signature  sly  It*  ;inri  (heir  vision  nf 
(lit*  world.  i Ik*  greatest  uni  sis  arc 
stipi msL'fi  tu  go  on  to  transcend 
even  tlial.  in  old  age  — if  Ihey  live 
dial  long  — they  an?  expected  lo 
make  works  in  a laic*  stylo  wliidi,  as 
mucli  as  it  consummates  their  life- 
time's i'ii(li*av«iursp  breaks  its  forms, 
going  hryuml  wlial  we  have  coine  lo 
regard  I lie  artists  personality. 

Hut  what  wns  true  of  Titian  is 
more  often  a pretty  concept, 
font ulfd  in  our  own  fears  of  mortal- 
ity. our  looming*  tlcelinc.  ThiTr  is 
such  a i hi iik  as  failure  and  (lisa]*- 
IHiinlmeiii.  (hough  it  is  something 
we  don't  like  lo  think  about.  The  arl 
market  doesn't  like  it  much  either, 
but  (lull  is  another  mutter. 

The  Francis  Hucon  retrospective 
at  the  Pnmiiidoii  Centre  in  l\tris 
until  October  1*1,  is  hut  the  latest 
and  tiu*  largest  to  be  held  since  the 
artist's  iclvittpeetm*  Tate  show  in 
One  feels  once  more,  the 
|K«wer  and  surprise  of  Huron's  work 
■ Ira  in  away  as  one  moves  through 
the  exhibition.  As  well  as  becoming 
(Xliiiusiifi  ourselves.  we  feel 
Huron's  own  depletion. 

There  i-  n liinii  i»i  liow  much 
••onfroiil.il um.  liow  n inch  hysteria 
ami  “bniialily  of  fact'*  «me  can  lake. 
Bacon's  work  palls  by  repetition, 
and  by  the  insistence  nf  his  de- 
graded. h-okiied.  torment  <*<  I view  ul 
Ini  inanity,  which  anyway  may  not 
have  I ic eii  as  deeply  I'fll  a>  tile 
Baron  myth  demands. 

(liven  the  at  list's  si  vt  n h limiii  d 
r.imre  *4  s«bie,:i>.  the  unvarying 
si/e  o|  his  | i.tiri linns,  niid  the  iu- 
Miinlh  n cognisable  manner  in 
which  h«*  i Minted,  an  exhibition  of 
getting  on  tor  I tin  Mac*  on  is  more 
liian  enough. 

riiose  lumps  nt  chewed  pink  sniff 
flopping  about  on  their  mattresses 
or  isolated  on  their  office  chairs; 
i hose  squirming  figures  in  iheir 
anonymous,  (rigid  interiors.  strain- 
ing un  iheir  toilets.  gagging  as  they 
lean  over  their  designer  basins; 
(ii nsc  livid,  nuniinaliy  human  erup- 
liors  rearing  up  from  expanses  nf 
dead  carpet,  nr  shadowed  against 
lilac  w alls,  grow  more  inert  and  less 
and  less  convincing  us  time  goes  on. 

The  rotating  faces,  always  de- 
formed by  the  same  blisters  of 
paint,  the  same  blots,  blobs  awl 
lie  shy.  arcing  swerves  and  smears, 
the  same  vectors,  the  same  implod- 
ing. inward  collapse  of  the  head,  the 
same  ruined  physiognomies  be- 
come role  and  cartoon- 1 ike.  The  daft 
arrow*  that  point  :u  nothing,  ihe 
scrappy  litter  of  l.einisrt,  the  pastel 
ruhbed  into  the  oil  pninl.  the  same 
rooms  with  iheir  interior  design 
done  by  Rothko  and  Newman,  and 
tin?  Ntti-ct.  cloving,  cl ie mica!  cnluur. 
the  thrown  paint  mid  the  gWrd. 
griiiiil-iiMimer  iriplycli  format  can- 
not disguise  the  essential  emptiness 
of  Macon's  later  work. 

Hilt  Millie  of  them  I love.  Tile 
sketchi  d in  ears  speeding  down  the 
highway  and  the  palm  tree  in  the 
distance  hrhiml  the  | muting  dog  ill  a 
painting  from  Ififil!.  Hie  Man  In 
Hlue.  one  of  Han  ms  businessmen 
who  looks  like  Ronald  Krng.ni. 
painted  in  m\.  Hie  naked  man 
disupfiearing  between  a translucent 
curtain  into  absolute  blackness  in 
Baron's  11)49  Study  l-Vom  The 
Human  Body.  The  portraits  nf 


Isabel  Rawsthorne  dime  in  1965. 
and  the  bl ac k-ou-black  curtains 
behind  a huge  man  dwarfed  in  dark- 
ness. in  a 1951  study  of  the  nude.  At 
his  best.  Bacon  was  marvellous, 
witty  uud  inventive,  but  forget  all 
the  Grand  Guignnl  and  the  heavy, 
asphyxiated  breathing,  the  tired 
cliches  of  humanity  in  extremis. 

'Ilu*  later  Bacon  is  what  Bacon 
professed  to  hale;  illustration.  The 
work  becomes  suave,  mannered, 
and  rather  silly,  it  seems  lo  undo, 
rather  than  transcend  the  work, 
which  arrived,  almost  fully  formed, 
in  the  tale  HMDs.  Bacon  got  belter 
and  better  nt  less  and  less  as  he 
aged,  a nd.  like  most  | winters,  his 
work  is  served  by  a more  limited 
kind  nf  confrontation. 

At  his  worst,  Bacon  is  meretri- 
cious, repetitive  and  self-regard ing, 
n boorish  |Kirncly  of  himself  and  of 
the  world  he  created.  Some  of  his 
work,  finally,  is  plain  daft:  the  ambu- 
latory aiM*-on-»-[)linlli,  its  legs  en- 
cased iu  a cricket  pad  ami  an 
angler's  wader,  or  the  scary  mon- 
sters from  Aeschylus's  On-stela.  the 
raw  chicken  swinging  from  the 
space -fraim*.  flubbing  goi»  into  the 
mum,  and  the  ignominious  stilled 
replay,  in  HlKti,  nf  his  hmiultng Stud- 
ies Wu-  Figures  At  The  Base  nf  A 
Crucifixion.  painted  in  1944.  Why, 
mu.'  wonders.  did  lie  bother? 

■ M J Hll.E  Bacon  dramatised 
1/1#  his  I'licoun ter  with  the 
If  W limits  nf  his  own  imagiiia 
lion  and  elided  up.  prelly  much, 
going  through  the  motions.  Lucian 
I reiul  siill  seems  lo  he  developing, 
snuggling  with  the  material  world 
« if  things,  and  with  his  apprehension 
nf  ilu-  living  person  in  from  of  him 
w Ir'ii  In  points. 

Alter  ihc  elephantine  Racmi 
show,  a concise  survey  of  *lt»  nf 
[‘mi'I's  works  conies  as  a relief. 
Seen  en  masse.  FreudV  paintings 
have  open  bored  me.  yet  in  the 
small  rooms  of  the  Abbot  Hall  Arl 
Gallery  in  Kendal,  until  September 
J>.  they  slow  down  the  act  of  looking 
and  impress  one  with  ilieir  concen- 
tration. 

The  show  ranges  from  a painting 
of  a box  of  apples,  done  in  1939,  to 
his  most  recently  completed  paint- 
ings and  etchings.  Freud's  work  has 
developed  from  a wonderfully  en- 
dearing. faux-naif,  stilted  figuration 
— a self-portrait  as  a wan  young 
man  with  big  ears,  holding  a 
feather,  a sick  youth  in  n hospital 
bed.  his  face  contorted  in  a bleary, 
warped  delirium  — lo  that  of  a 
painter  who  is  often  accused  of  sec- 


Bacon's  Portrait  Of  George  Dyer 
Hiding  A Bicycle  (1066) 


mg  human  brings  only  ns  tlrsli.  Hut 
Freud  — unlike  Bacon  — does  not. 
largely,  delude  himself  with  the  fan- 
tasy that  lie  can  paint  inure  limn  ap 
pearn nee*.  In  hi*  paintings  mi<- 
fmtls  an  increasing  hesitation,  doubt 
and  difficulty,  perhaps  even  a grow- 
ing liumilih  inward*  hr-  Mihjis-i* 
and  what  ho  apprehend*  ••!  ih»-m. 

Iliere  are  those  will*  ‘IT  -Millie- 
thing  deeply  impkasmt  in  I'n-iulV 
work;  the  way  in  which  the  paint  is 
pawed  about,  slathered  around  the 
forms,  or  coagulated  into  little 
crusty  paiches.  die  way  the  brush 
— often  a very  small  brush,  even 
where  he  is  painting  die  massive, 
sagging  bulk  of  Big  Sue*  on  a large 
scale  — pokes  .and  mauls  and 
dithers  and  slides  uver  the  form. 
Sue.  the  claimant's  officer  who 
made  her  first  appearance  at 
Freud’s  Whitechapel  retrospective 
in  1993,  has  come  to  occupy  the 
iconic  place  previously  taken  by 
Leigh  Bowery. 

Renoir,  notoriously,  said  lie 
painted  with  his  prick,  and  there  is  a 
way  we  might  imagine  Freud  paint- 
ing with  his  fingertips,  lingering 
here  and  there,  rubbing,  mauling, 
dabbling  about  on  his  subject's  sal- 
low skin.  But  a painting  is  a paint- 
ing. not  a person,  ami  Ilu-  painter  is 
milking  a painting,  whatever  else  lie 
does. 

Freud’s  paintings  evince  a kind  of 
anxiety  about  the  body,  ahout 
where,  exactly,  it  is  in  relation  to 
him.  Freud  has  a certain  difficulty 
in  negotiating  the  edge  ot  forms, 
where  they  begin  and  end;  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  the  brush  U»  follow 
around  n contour  as  it  disappears 
from  sight,  to  give  his  sitters  actual 
volume;  it  seems  he  can’t  or  won't 
paint  wluit  lieeunnol  see.  But  in  the 
act  nf  painting,  he  at  once  loses  and 
refinds  his  models,  and  himself.  He 
paints  their  interminable  patience, 
and  perhaps,  too,  his  own  boredom 
as  lie  works  away,  beginning  with 
the  detail,  working  up  lo  tile  whole. 


Hot  painting  everything  he  sees  is. 

• •I  course*,  impossible. 

As  Freud'*  career  has  pro- 
gressed. the  paint  Ims  become  more 
'•purpie.  .ic.omtiing  more  t«»r  the 
lighi  in  the  room  and  how  it  tails  on 
hodi'-s.  on  fnrehe.uk  on  the  ilooi 

:md  the  r.iiiervd  chair,  than  mi  any 
suppo-ei]  luminosii\  of  imn-r  char- 
acter. lie  does  not  mistake  ilu*  uiie 
lor  the  other.  Fnud’s  encounters  — 
perceptually  and  psychologically  — 
are  with  surfaces,  even  wlien  he  is 
I min  ling  his  closest  friends,  his 
lovers,  his  daughters,  or  even  his 
grandchild  at  her  mother’s  breast. 

We  are  all  Freudians  now,  and  it 
is  difficult  not  to  wish  to  go  beyond 
the  skin,  to  locate  the  inner  life  both 
of  the  pointings,  his  subjects,  and  of 
the  (winter  himself.  Bncon  gives  us 
a frisson  of  some  kind  of  psycho- 
drama.  but  one  which  turns  out  to 
be  a fake. 

FREUD,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  try  to  trick  the 
viewer  into  believing  we  can 
see  below  the  surface.  He  leaves  us 
with  the  lesson  dial  others  are  fi- 
nally unknowable,  however  much 
their  presence  acts  upon  us.  The 
viewpoints  of  his  paintings  — the 
nrtisl’s  eye  (mid  our  own)  seeming 
to  hover  omnipotently  above  his 
dressed  and  undressed  models, 
who  are  often  cruelly  top-lit,  or 
cropped  by  the  edges  nf  the  canvas 
— return  us  Lo  ourselves,  to  our 
own  gaze,  while  his  subjects  remain 
oblivious  or  indifferent  to  It. 

Freud’s  subjects  suffer  us  to 
conu*  close,  while  maintaining  their 
own  mental  space,  their  distance, 
llte  eye  nf  the  viewer  meanwhile 
goes  on  searching,  rampaging, 
wanting  to  delve  and  to  form  a living 
relationship  with  what  it  sees,  what 
it  wants  bur  can  never  have.  Tills  is 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  shock  of 
Freud’s  work,  and  finally  what  it 
j describes,  making  It  unsettling  In  a1 
I way  that  Bacon  rarely  achieved. 
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Woman  of 
the  House 

Michael  Blllington 

profiles  the  new  head 
of  Covent  Garden 

Genista  mcintosh,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Royal 
National  Theatre,  has  been  ap- 
pointed) at  the  age  of  40,  to  take 
on  the  toughest  job  in  British 
artistic  life:  runniug  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  She  will  succeed 
Jeremy  Isaacs  who  retires  in 
July  1907.  She  will  hove  to 
supervise  the  two-year  redevelop- 
ment of  the  building,  oversee  the 
opera  and  ballet  companies  dur- 
ing the  nomadic  years,  ensure 
that  Covent  Garden  re-opens  on 
schedule  in  late  1999  and,  not 
least,  be  responsible  for  a mas- 
sive fund-raising  programme.  As 
she  said,  “I  feel  a bit  stunned  ns 
well  as  thrilled  to  have  got  the 
job.  But  this  Is  where  the  sober 
thinking  has  to  begin." 

Everyone  who  has  worked 
with  her  pays  glowing  testament 
to  her  abilities.  Richard  Eyre, 
who  as  director  of  the  National 
Theutre  has  worked  with  her 
since  1990,  says:  “I'm  pleased 
for  the  Royal  Opera  House  and 
sad  for  myself.  I wouldn't  haw 
been  able  to  direct  a third  of  the 
plays  1 have  done  without  her  ns 
ii  partner.  She’s  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  equation." 
Terry  Hands,  for  whom  she 
worked  us  both  casting  director 
and  planning  controller  at  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company, 
concurs:  “She’s  intelligent,  well 
organised,  considerate  and  has 
never  tried  to  be  a man  In  a 
man’s  world.  She’s  not  in  that  j 
terrible  posl-Thatch elite  line  of 
h am  II  uig-  muggers." 

Jenny  McIntosh  (as  she  is 
better  known)  was  burn  in  the 
Hertfordshire  tillage  of  Little 
Goddesdeti  to  parents  who  gave 
her  a good  grounding  in  the  urls. 
"I  remember  being  taken  to  The 
Magic  Flute  when  I was  a child 
so  that  Pnpngcno  and  Pnpagenn 
became  fixed  in  my  imagination, 
f was  also  taken  when  I was 
seven  or  eight  to  see  Ia*h  Syl- 
phidcs  and  went  on  to  see  all  the 
other  classical  ballets,*'  she  says. 

'Tve  always  believed  it's  vitally 
important  lo  take  young  people 
to  plays,  opera,  ballet,  even  if 
they*  are  sometimes  beyond  their 
comprehension.  In  my  teens,  I 
might  have  preferred  the 
Beatles,  but  what  you  see  as  a 
child  takes  root  in  your  imagina- 
tion and  re-emerges  later." 

The  key  to  Jenny  McIntosh 
lies  In  her  old-fashioned  belief  in 
the  idea  nf  public  service.  She 
has  always  been  keenly  involved 
In  politics  (Harriet  Harman  and 
Paul  Boatengare  among  her 
friends),  site  on  endless  commit- 
tees and  chairs  the  South 
London  branch  of  an  organisa- 
tion called  Common  Purpose,  . 
devoted  to  bringing  together 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  | 
inform  them  of  how  society 
actually  works. 

She  is  well  aware  that  tough  | 
times  lie  ahead.  But  she  brings  1 
to  her  new  Job  a love  of  opera  1 
and  ballet,  a fine  track  record  os  j 
an  administrator  but,  above  all, 
a conviction  that  the  arts  are  pot 
just  a pleasurable  decoration  on 
life  but  a force  for  social  cohe- . 
siori.  In  fact,  not  for  the  dllte  hut 
part  of  the  Common  Purpose. 
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The  fantastical  sound  of  music 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 


JEFFREY  BERNARD,  that  writer 
of  beautiful  suicide  notes,  was 
once  the  Spectator's  TV  critic.  He 
lost  the  job  on  the  nitpicketty 
grounds  that  he  never  watched  any 
television  because  he  was  always 
drunk.  (Incidentally,  he  dismissed 
his  own  programme,  Jeffrey 
Bernard:  Reach  for  the  Ground 
on  Channel  4.  as  disappointing,  so 
that'll  do  for  me.) 

Watching  a TV  programme  is  an 
absurd  interruption  to  your  flow,  a 
hippo  in  your  Limpopo.  Richard  In- 
grams, who  had  no  TV  set  at  the 
time,  once  wrote  a very  readable 
column  on  the  TV  he  could  hear 
through  n hotel  wall.  No,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Jeffrey  Bernard  proba- 
bly did  watch  IV  but  assumed  it 
wns  delirium  tremens. 

That  is  understandable.  Take  Je- 
remy Beadle.  Come  bark  here  at 
once.  Sit  down. 

1 recommend  the  new  scries  of 
Beadle's  About  (LWT)  on  the 
grounds  that  it  offers  all  the  effects 
of  alcohol  without  the  cirrhosis. 


Janet  Elford  must  have  consid- 
ered herself  a lucky  woman.  She 
had  five  children,  a four  square  hus- 
band. a farm  in  Dorset  and  her  ren- 
dition of  I Believe  in  a Swanage 
panto  had  been  warmly  received. 
Peggy  Archer  would  have  felt  a stab 
of  jealousy.  Then  Beadle  came  coil- 
ing down  her  apple  tree. 

Arriving  home  from  the  panto  at 
midnight,  Janet  found  a smoking 
meteorite  embedded  in  her  lawn. 
The  place  was  swathed  with  yellow 
tape  saying  Explosive  Hazard  and 
seethed  with  police,  firemen,  a TV 
crew  and  men  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  taking  radiation  readings. 
Mulder  and  Scully  were  probably  on 
their  way. 

A shaggy  sort  of  chap,  who 
claimed  lo  be  an  amateur  ley  line 
detective  and  full  lime  Druid,  said 
he  had  been  cogitating  up  at  the 
stone  circle  — he  gestured  vaguely 
in  the  wrong  direction  — when  In* 
saw  the  meteorite  Innd.  They  were, 
lie  said,  on  n ley  line  which  ran  from 
Nairn  in  Scotland  to  Cognac  in 
France  ("In  fact  some  people  be- 
lieve that’s  why  they  put  the  stars  on 
the  brandy.") 

Jnuet,  a calm,  good-looking 


woman,  clutched  her  Tesco  shop- 
ping bag  and  listened  with  ad- 
mirable courtesy.  (1  suppose  you  get 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing  In  Dorset) 
The  Druid  said  he  thought  she 
had  attracted  the  meteorite.  Was 
she  at  all  musical?  Well,  yes,  actu- 
ally she'd  just  been  singing  I Believe 
in  panto.  Would  she  sing  it  now? 
She  laughed.  He  begged.  So  she 
sang.  It  was  a small,  sweet,  true 
soprano  and  the  Druid  blew  his 
nose  emotionally. 

As  If  at  a signal,  a small  alien  of 
the  classical  variety  known  as  a 
Gray  rose  from  the  meteorite,  ft  was 
naked  like  a skinned  rabbit  and  it 
whimpered  like  a child. 

Janet's  linnet  was  clapped  across 
her  mouth.  The  Druid  said:  "I  think 
this  does  require  a certain  amount 
of  strength  on  your  part."  She 
began  to  talk  to  the  little  thing  gen- 
tly and  with  increasing  kindliness, 
"Wlial  do  you  wont . . . how  many 
are  you  . . . wluit  art*  you  doing  here 
...  do  you  want  a cup  of  tea  . . . tlu 
you  understand  me  . . . please.  Udk 
to  me . . . can  you  nod?" 

Hie  studio  audience  wore  shriek- 
ing with  laughter. 

"I  have  been  singing  tonight  . . . 


did  you  like  my  singing  ...  do  you 
want  ine  to  sing  again?"  ft  nodded 
and  she  sang;  "I  believe  for  every- 
one that  goes  astray  someone  will 
coine  to  show  the  way  . . ."The  alien 
hummed  along.  'You  sing  very 
well,”  said  Janet  encouragingly. 

She  sang:  "The  King  of  Love  my 
shepherd  is  whose  goodness  failelh 
nevei'.  I nothing  lack  if  I am  His  and 
He  is  mine  forever." 

"Mummyr  the  thing  cried. 
“Mummy!" 

At  this  point  Beadle  appeared 
with  four  arms  nud  a head  like  a 
peanut.  Janet’s  shock  and  distress 
wore  palpable:  “Please,  whnl  is  this? 
Wlinl's  going  on,  please?" 

This  woman  is  a heroine,  (ions, 
hs  Wo de house  said,  could  take  her 
correspondence  course.  They  should 
dedicate  a stained  glass  window  to 
her  in  ilic  luirish  church,  clutching 
her  Tesco  bag,  singing  tn  comfort  n 
lost  alien.  'Iliere  could  be  a rat  wilh 
whiskers  In  the  bottom  corner. 

“/I  dastardly  creature  whose  name 
! ie///  not  reveal  tu  you.  * Sister 
IVrndv,  failing  to  forgive  the  restorer 
of  The  Hook  of  Kells.  Her  charming 
new  scries.  Sister  Wendy’s  Story  of 
Fainting  tBHCl),  unis  ludicrously 
placed  at  4. 15pm  on  Sunday,  compet- 
ing with  Hugs  Hininy  All-American 
Hero.  Shift  that  sister. 


Mission  passable 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


/FIT  wasn't  for  the  fail  that  Tom 
Cruise  engaged  Brian  De  Palma 
to  direct  Mission:  Impossible, 
the  whole  thing  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  a bit  of  a bore. 

There  are  only  two  characters  in 
the  movie  who  are  in  the  least  bit  in- 
teresting, and  neither  one  of  them  is 
Tom  Cruise.  The  plot  is  so  compli- 
cated that  I gave  up  around  halfway. 

De  Palma,  however,  has  clearly 
decided  that  he’s  going  to  have  to 
show  us  a thing  or  two  and  provides 
at  least  three  sequences  which  only 
a first-class  film-maker  could  have 
accomplished. 

Two  of  them  are  especially  good, 
in  the  manner  of  his  Hitchcockian 
best.  The  first  has  Cruise’s  Ethan 
Hunt  breaking  into  the  CIA’s  multi- 
guarded  headquarters  and.  while 
suspended  in  mid-air  by  a wire  har- 
ness, extricating  the  computer  disc 
that  will  solve  the  US  government’s 
major  problem.  It's  all  done  in  total 
silence,  with  the  nail-biting  climax 
provided  by  just  a droplet  of  sweat 
from  Hunt’s  brow. 

In  the  second  classy  sequence  he 
has  his  tongue  firmly  In  his  cheek, 
traversing  a train-top  battle  we’ve 
seen  dozens  of  times  before  with  fu- 
rious abandon.  No  matter  that  it's 
totally  illogical  and  completely  fan- 
tastical. Just  watch  the  orchestra- 
tion of  the  camerawork  and  editing. 
Buster  Keaton  would  have  loved  it 
But  what  of'  the  rest?  Well,  the 
two  characters  who  do  intrigue  a lit- 
tle are  Jon  Voight  as  obstinate  Jim 
Phelps  and  Vanessa  Redgrave’s 
Max,  roughly  the  kind  of  viilainess 
I/Jlte  Lenya  played  in  Doctor  No. 

Voight  pops  up  in  a film  like  tills 
every  other  year  or  so  ai\d  some- 
how persuades  us  to  treat  his  char- 
ter with  a modbum  of  respect, 
while  Redgrave  gves  Cruise  the 
most  thorough  acthg  lesson  in  their 
one  extended  scene  together. 

Otherwise  this  ii  a sort  of  steady- 
asr-you-go  per  for  mince,  serviceable 
but  oddly  characterless,  and  more 
reliant  on  his  nevly  exercised  bi- 
ceps than  his  dreamboat-with-a-nice 


arse  image.  I totally  agree  wilh  Vari- 
ety who  said  font  the  muscles 
should  have  got  separate  billing. 

But  wlial  can  lie  do?  ‘Iliere  is  no 
wit  in  the  movie,  except  in  its  direc- 
tion, precious  little  romance  — poor 
Emiiianuelle  Bf-ari  is  reduced  to 
looking  sulkily  succulent  — and. 
above  all.  iliere  is  no  real  passion. 

Unfortunately,  for  all  De  Palma's 
brilliant  pyrotechnics  Mission:  Im- 
possible goes  in  one  eye  and  out  of 
the  other.  Your  mission,  folks, 
should  you  choose  to  accept  it.  is  to 
pay  your  money,  munch  yourself 
silly  and  forget  about  the  whole 
thing  as  soon  as  you've  enjoyed  it. 

The  last  time  I saw  Walter  Hill,  he 
was  sitting  with  his  wife  at  foe  Ex- 
celsior Hotel,  Venice,  sipping  cap- 
puccinos. You  don’t  want  to  speak 
to  me.”  he  said  when  i hailed  him, 
“I’m  just  a director  who  sold  out." 
Admittedly,  he  hasn’t  made  many 
films  like  the  first  48  Hours  and 
Southern  Comfort  in  recent  years, 
but  Wild  Bill,  which  the  National 
Film  Theatre  has  rescued  from 
seeming  oblivion,  shows  that  he 
hasn’t  sold  out  entirely.  It's  a sum- 
mation of  the  life  and  times  of  gun- 
man Wild  Bill  Hickok  that’s  far  from 
perfect  but  contains  the  kind  of 
imaginative  touches  that,  in  both 
The  Long  Riders  and  Geronimo, 
spoke  of  a man  following  in  some 
distinguished  Western  footsteps. 

The  film  casts  the  excellent  Jeff 
Bridges  as  Hickok,  a tearaway  Ellen 
Barkin  as  Calamity  Jane  and  narra- 
tor John  Hurt  as  Wild  Bill's  English 
friend.  The  format  is  deliberately 
episodic,  • intending  gradually  lo 
build  up  a portrait  of  the  man  as 
half-hero,  half-monster. 

The  film  could  never  be  popular 
these  days  when  people  want  a 
story  from  A lo  Z and  no  mucking 
about,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
extraordinary  production  design  of 
Joseph  Nemec  III,  the  glowing  cam- 
era work  from  Lloyd  Ahern,  the 
whole-hearted  acting  and  the  ro- 
mantic feeling  HIU  brings  to  his 
exposition. 

This  is  myth  often  made  to  look 
sstoundingly  real,  but  cut  up  into  lit- 
tle pieces  like  d cinematic  jigsaw 
puzzle.  U is  almost  as  if  Hill  asks 


High  flyer  . . . Tom  Cruise  aa  Ethan  Hunt  brooking  Into  the  CIA's 
headquarters  in  Brian  De  Palma's  passionless  Mission:  Impossible 


watchers  to  piece  it  together  for 
themselves,  though  his  own  view  of 
Hickok,  as  a man  of  his  rough  and 
tough  times  beginning  to  realise 
that  it's  all  gone  wrong  somewhere, 
is  perfectly  clear. 

It’s  a very  American  parable  — 
violence  leading  to  the  death  of  ro- 
mance. This  is  the  mythic  West  as 
Hill  secs  it  — a combination  of  grit, 
fort,  blood  and  broken  hopes. 

'Iltere’s  absolutely  nothing  in  Jim 
Jarmusch’s  louche  and  lengthy 
Dead  Man  to  compare  with  the 
emotions  that  beaver  away  under- 
neath Wild  Bill.  But  pretension 
there  certainly  is.  Tills  has  Johnny 
Depp  as  William  Blake,  an  accoun- 
tant who  travels  West  from  Cleve- 
land, shrinking  from  Hie  roughnecks 
on  the  train,  on  the  promise  of  a lob 
in  a town  called  Machine. 

When  he  arrives,  the  job’s  gone 
and  he  ends  up  wandering  like 


wilderness,  chased  by  hired  guns 
and  succoured  by  an  Indian  outcast 
called  Nobody  (Gary  Farmer). 

There’s  Robert  Mitchum  as  the 
man  who  promised 'him  work  and 
then  vows  to  kill  him  after  Blake  has 
shot  his  son  in  self-protection.  'Iliere 
is  John  Hurt  again,  Gabriel  Byrne 
and  even  Iggy  Pop  as  a transvestite.  • 

Robby  Muller’s  superb  black  and 
white  camerawork  often  saves  foe 
situation,  in  which  Jarmusch  casts 
Blake  as  a kind  of  wandering  lost 
soul  and  the  West  as  the  loneliest, 
must  God-foraakcn  place  on  earth, 
full  of  psycho  tics,  cannibals,  racists 
and  plunderers.  Only  Nobody  has 
any  faith,  and  in  the  end  prepares 
Blake  for  "the  1 great  journey" 
(dentil)  with  infinite  care. 

Ultimately,  though,  Nobody's 
nickname  with  his  tribe,  which  is 
Talking  Loud  Saying  Nothing,  is 
appropriate  to  Jarmusch  himself. 


ARTS  27 

Tall  tales  of  a 
manic  gnome 

THEATRE 

Michael  Blllington 


[SEN  CAMPBELL  is  the 
f\  Ancient  Mariner  of  British 
theatre.  He  may  not  have  the 
long  grey  beard  of  Coleridge’s 
original  but  he  certainly  has  the 
“glittering  eye”  and  (he  ability  to 
spin  a great  talc.  But  where  the 
poetic  fabulist  left  his  hearer  a 
sadder  nnd  n wiser  man,  Camp- 
bell leaves  his  audience  Imth 
happier  nnd  weak  with  laughter. 

In  his  snlo  show  Theatre 
Stories  nl  I guidon’s  Royal  Court, 
he  focuses  on  his  life  in  theatre. 

Best  of  all  is  his  nccnimt  of  an 
elaborate  hoax  whereby,  after  the 
RSC’s  success  with  Nicholas 
Nicklchy,  he  sent  out  letters  to 
tlie  great  and  good,  purportedly 
front  Trevor  Nunn,  nnnmiiicliig 
that  It  would  In  future  hern  me 
die  Royal  Dickens  Company. 

1 Jkc  till  the  great  hoaxes,  It  Iwid 
both  u prankish  malice  and  just 
enough  plausibility  to  hoodwink 
tile  gullible. 

Hut  Ken  Campbell  also  has 
the  ability  to  summon  up  lost 
worlds.  His  account  of  playing 
the  third  act  detective- inspector 
In  sixties  rep  thrillers  evokes  nu 
era  of  vanished  tat. 

Even  funnier  Is  bis  account  of 
playing  Angus  in  a MHhnd-pro- 
duefinn  of  Macbeth  ami  amazing 
tlu*  director  hy  his  re  seme  lu*s 
and  conclusion  that  the  character 
wns  “a  smelly  dwarf*  rudely  ig- 
nored hy  die  surrounding  Lhnnes. 

Hut  Campbell  is  just  as  good 
when  he  strays  outside  the 
theatre  and  describes  his  experi- 
ences In  transcendental  medita- 
tion. He  tells  how  he  was  given 
his  nianu  a — which  he  at  first 
assumed  was  his  mat  — and 
become  so  obsessed  wilh  it  that 
he  repeated  the  magic  word, 
bonga,  oil  (he  way  to  and  right 
through  an  interview  with  G’des 
Havergal  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
Watford. 

But  Campbell  gives  up  on  the 
deeply  caring TM  coves  when  he 
realises  they  are  incompatible 
with  his  secret  ambition.  “The 
last  thing  a great  writer  needs,” 
he  cannily  tells  us,  M!s  the 
company  of  nice  people." 

The  hysterical  first  half  bad 
people  crying  into  their  Interval 
drinks.  The  second  half,  with  its 
account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Science  Fiction  Theatre  of 
Liverpool,  is  weirder  if  marfgn- 
a By  less  hinny?  though  one 
particular  unprintable  story, 
involving  an  endorsement  of  the 
company  for  grant-getting  pur- 
poses by  our  own  Martin  Walker, 

Is  a wonderful  illustration  of  the 
gullibility  of  fund-giving  bodies. 

CompljcU  bolds  the  stage  for  21j 
hours  and  proves  you  con  make  I 
grent  theatre  out  of  tall  tales.  ! 

It  helps  that,  with  Ids  hairless 
dome,  extravagant  eyebrows  and 
accosting  snicker,  lie  looks  like  a 
manic  Ilford  gnome.  But  it  Is  sig- 
■ nifleant  that  his  main  props  are  a 
phallic  Eastern  statue  on  one 
side  and  a Ken  Dodd  icon  on  the 
other,  His  uct  has  both  an  anar- 
chic rudeness  and  something  of 
(lie  other  Ken's  surreal  wildness. 

Tide  show  proves  Campbell  is 
a superb  monoLogvdst  raid  at  the 
end  you  emerge,  lit  the  manner 
of  Coleridge's  wedding-guest  "like 
one  that  hath  been  stunned". 


Poppies  in  Pandora’s  box 


28  BOOKS 


Thrillers 


Chris  Petit 


OffSldet  by  Manuel  Vazquez 
Montalban  (Serpent’s  Tali, 
£8.09) 


BARCELONA'S  most  rumpled 
and  civilised  detective,  the 
diverting  Pepe  Carvalho,  takes  an* 
other  atmospheric  excursion,  mov- 
ing smoothly  between  social  strata 
as  the  city  limbers  up  for  the 
Olympics.  Mont&lbnn's  eye  is  that  of 
a promiscuous  ftdneur,  his  story  an 
afterthought  — Barcelona  FC's  new 
British  centre-forward  in  receiving 
fondly  penned  denth  threats  — its 
outcome  of  leas  concern  than  the 
detours  on  offer.  Montalban  pro- 
nounces on  everything  front  culinary 
history  to  paella,  the  Arabisation  of 
city  crime,  and  abstruse  soccer 
indies  (3R  + 3A  * M - 6 ARM;  quite). 
A rich  Catalan  stew,  shot  through 
with  alcoholic  surrealism. 


Karo’s  Game,  by  Gordon 
Stevens  fHarparColllna,  £14.99) 


SAS  man  Finn  is  rescued  in  a 
Bosnian  minefield  by  brave 
refugee  Kara,  in  this  earnest  block- 
buster strong  on  moral  outrage  and 


Will  Self 

Opium:  A History 
by  Martin  Booth 

Simon  & Schuster  381pp  Cl  7.69 


OPIUM,  according  to  Martin 
Booth,  is  "evil";  it  possesses 
"a  throne”  from  which  it  can 
be  displaced  (by  heroin);  and  it 
apparently  “orchestrated  British  ex- 
pansion into  China".  Not  bad  for  a 
plant  extract,  one  might  say. 

Booth's  text  is  peppered  with  per- 
sonifications of  this  type:  it  also 
mentions,  mostly  with  approval, 
Nixon's  "War  on  Drugs”  — a phrase 
which  never  fails  to  conjure  up  in 
my  mind  the  vision  of  someone 
stamping  on  a packet  of  drugs  and 
screaming.  'Take  that,  you  scum!" 
Vet  personification  of  drugs  i9  not 
the  nolo  preserve  of  those  disposed 
against  them.  Wasn't  It  De  Quincey, 
the  godfather  of  (lie  modern  drug- 
gie, who  described  opium  as  "just, 
subtle  and  mighty”? 

Some  might  argue  that  alt  this  te 
"merely"  a question  of  semantics. 
But  meanings,  in  discussions  of  in- 


toxication, ought  to  take  centre 
stage. 

It  is  also  true  that  certain  drugs, 
when  mixed  with  certain  minds  and 
placed  In  certain  situations,  can  pro- 
duce quite  appalling  results.  And  it 
is  to  Booth's  credit  that  — despite 
his  failure  to  gra9p  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  this  simple  fact  — he  has 
none  the  less  provided  the  evidence 
for  his  readers  to  do  so. 

The  opium  poppy  (Papaver  som- 
niferum)  was  first  classified  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1753,  but  its  narcotic 
alkaloids  had  been  widely  used  for 
many  millennia  before  that  There  is 
evidence  of  the  ritual  use  of  opium  in 
neolithic  tombs;  opium  was  found  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb  dating  from  the 
15th  century  BC;  in  the  Therapeutic 
Papyrus  of  Thebes,  dated  1552  BC,  a 
paregoric  of  opium  is  recommended 
to  soothe  fractious  children. 

Hie  substance  Homer  calls  "ne- 
penthe” was  almost  certainly  opium, 
and  so,  perhaps,  was  the  "soma"  of 
the  Hindu  Vedas. 

It  was  Paracelsus,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  first  crystallised  and 
defined  the  use  of  opium  in  medical 


contexts.  He  was  also  responsible 
for  the  coinage  “laudanum",  which 
he  applied  to  opium  pills.  Thomas 
Sydenham,  in  the  1660s,  first  dis- 
solved opium  in  alcohol:  the  form  in 
which  it  was  most  commonly  used 
right  up  until  this  century. 

Sydenham  wrote  that  "Medicine 
would  be  a cripple  without  [opium]; 
and  whosoever  understand  it  well, 
will  do  more  with  it  alone  than  he 
could  well  hope  to  do  from  any  sin- 
gle medicine”.  This  kind  of  lauda- 
tory remark  (a  suitable  term  since 
laudanum”  derives  from  the  Latin 
iaudere  — to  praise),  Is  common  in 
the  history  of  opium.  But,  alongside 
(he  medical  employment  of  opium 
as  a panacea  and  anaesthetic,  came 
Us  use  for  recreational  purposes, 
and  with  it  the  threat  of  physical 
habituation. 

Booth  never  really  gets  to  grips 
with  the  true  nature  of  physical 
habituation  to  opiates:  he  sees  ad- 
diction itself  as  fatal  — a medical 
nonsense.  This  is  a sliame,  since  in 
many  other  respects  this  is  an  ex- 
emplary history.  He  carefully  sur- 
veys the  widespread  use  of  opium  in 
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19th  century  Britain,  and  nails  down 
the  reasons  for  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  general  popu- 
lace were  weaned  from  it  (changing 
patterns  of  drug  use,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  other,  cheaper  analgesics 
such  as  aspirin).  He  gives  a detailed 
and  convincing  explanation  for  the 
expansion  of  the  opium  trade  from 
British  India  to  China,  and  carefully 
unmasks  the  true  villains  of  the 
piece:  the  trading  houses  such  as 
jardine  Matheson,  which  rose  on 
the  back  of  the  opium  trade  to  be- 
come the  great  hongs  of  Hong  Koog. 

Booth  also  reveals  the  ironic  real- 
ities underlying  the  synthesis  from 
opium  of  the  "wonder  drugs"  mor- 
phine and  heroin.  Both  were  ini- 
tially regarded  as  possible  cures  for 
opium  addiction;  both  turned  out  to 
be  far  more  addictive. 

Booth  is  fair-minded  about  the 
history  of  prohibition.  He  also 
plumbs  the  moral  depths  of  the 
CIA’s  involvement  in  the  heroin 
trade,  aiding  and  abetting  traffick- 
ing for  dubious  foreign  policy  ends. 

But  the  Pandora's  Box  of  opiate 
prohibition  and  interdiction  policies 
will  disgorge  far  more,  in  the  way  of 
nightmares,  than  the  beautiful 
dreams  and  visions  that  the  drug 
itself  may  provoke. 


A clochard  in  Paris,  photographed  by  Kerfesz  In  1926 

A too  human  photographer 


Sensibility  on  a grand  tour 


field  research.  Finn  gives  her  a les- 
son in  political  reality:  nobody'll  bail 
out  Bosnia.  Su  Kara  turns  inter  na- 
tional terrorist,  with  Finn  her  appar- 
ent nemesis.  Stevens's  sympathy  is 
for  the  players  regardless  of  sides 
— the  real  villains  in  his  book  are 
the  politicians.  Anger  at  their  indif- 
ference conics  over  as  more  real 
I linn  the  tenuous  narrative,  which 
overplays  coincidence. 


Hide  and  Seek,  by  James 
Patterson  (HarperColllns, 
£12.99) 


PAllERSON'S  chunky  reputa- 
tion eludes  me.  To  go  by  this 
scratchy  outing,  the  author,  who 
doubles  as  US  chairman  of  J Waller 
Thompson,  produces  scrappy.  sub- 
Stephen  King  material  with  silly  Eng- 
lish interludes  that  have  Brits  eating 
scrambled  eggs  with  mashed  potato. 
His  housewife  heroine  turned 
singing  superstar  boasts  a laughably 
dumb/cule  line  in  breathless  interior 
narrative:  “1  could  never  have  imag- 
ined being  where  / am  right  now,  in 
prison  in  New  York."  This,  thanks  to 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  killing  or 
nearly  offing  husbands  — one  a 
psychopathic  former  striker  for 
Liverpool  FC.  Tosherama.  Come 
back  Sidney  Sheldon,  all  is  forgiven. 


Hoffman's  Hunger,  by  Leon  de 
Winter  (Andr6  Deutech,  £1 5.99) 


GLOOMY  Hoffman  ents  up  all 
his  Spinoza  between  fashion- 
able bulimia  binges  and  suffers  an 
existential  crisis  while  ruminating 
on  the  pointlessness  of  Dutch  diplo- 
matic life  in  Prague  (quite)  and  his 
failures  as  husband  and  father,  sex- 
less marriage,  dead  daughter.  Intel- 
ligent but  unthriliing. 
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HOUGH  Andrd  Kerfesz's 
photographs  of  Paris  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  are  now 
legendary*  the  way  he  tells  his 
own  story  Is  as  one  of  great  miB- 
understanding  writes  Gaby 
Wood.  In  1939,  he  was  in  New 
York,  on  the  brink  of  the  war  that 
was  to  prevent  his  return  to 
France.  He  took  some  pho- 
tographs lo  nn  American  pub- 
lisher. "You  ore  too  human, 
Kertesz,"  was  the  response, 
"make  it  brutal."  He  hml  always 
heen,  by  his  own  admission,  "a 
sentimentalist".  Born  itt 
Hungary  In  1894,  Kcrtdsz 
wanted  to  do  with  n camera  whnt 
lie  had  seen  drawings  do  In 
magazines.  His  first  camera 
bccume  for  hint  "n  little  note- 
book, a sketchbook".  He  photo- 
graphed iris  neighbours,  his 
barren  native  countryside;  he 
look  his  rutnera  to  the  trenches. 
When  he  arrived  in  Paris  In 


1925  he  spent  h>8  days  in  a cafe 
in  Montparnasse  and  "only  went 
home  to  sleep".  His  photographs 
(accompanied  by  hla  own  words) 
in  Kertiisz  On  Kerttsz  (Abbeville, 
£25)  present  the  inhabitants  of 
pre-war  Paris  as  if  they  were  all  a 
single  family  in  an  album  — 
Chagall  with  his  wife,  happy  and 
mnd;  Mondrian  In  his  anal 
apartment;  Colette  with  her  cat; 
Alexander  Colder  playing  with 
his  toys;  tramps,  nightclub 
dancers,  flappers  and  gentlemen. 
He  heard  others  say  his  photos 
seemed  “to  come  more  out  of  a 
dream  than  out  of  reality". 

Reality,  though,  was  some- 
thing Her  fee*  knew  how  to 
mould.  When  miserable  in  New 
York  lie  Invented  titles  to  fit: 
“LoBt  Cloud",  "Melancholic 
Tulip".  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  told  an  interviewer!  "I  am 
always  saying  that  the  best  photo- 
graphs arc  those  I never  took." 


TRAVEL  BOOKS 

Veronica  Horwell 


NATOM\’  Of  Restlessness  is 
the  very  last  of  Bruce  Chatwin: 
205  pages,  of  which  12  nre  his 
bibliography  (the  list  complete  lo  a 
1978  piece  in  the  Radio  Times)  and 
10  n letter  on  nomads  he  sent  to 
publisher  Tom  Maschler,  which 
later  became  The  Songlines. 
Chatwin  is  selling  us  people:  the  pa- 
trician wanderer  Wilfred  Thesiger; 
John  Pawson,  the  austere  architect 
who  scoured  Chatwin ‘s  bedsitter; 
though  the  big  pilch  is  for  Chatwin 
himself.  This  is  Chatwin  the  blond 
flirt  in  the  Jane  Bown  photograph, 
tossing  his  boots  by  their  laces  over 
his  shoulder  and  looking  back, 
using  travel  as  a come-on,  Do  you 
want  me?  Or  do  you  want  to  be  me? 
When  he  does  switch  off  the  mag- 
netism. a sense  of  place  shines 
through  brilliantly:  ”...  gardeners 
sluicing  water  from  leather  skins, 
lovingly,  on  rows  of  blue-green 
onions."  That's  Timbuktu  for  Vogue, 
of  course. 

You  might  assume  this  to  be 
British  behaviour  — that  we  lost  an 
empire  and  gained  The  Travellers’ 
Bookshop,  but  consider  Flaubert  In 
Egypt,  with  Gualave  up  the  Nile  in 
1849,  wickedly  9ubtitled  by  its  edi- 
tor Francis  SteegmuUer  "a  sensibil- 
ity on  tour”.  It's  all  present  already, 
right  down  to  the  textile  descrip- 
tions like  a juiced-up  World  of  Interi- 
ors — “light-coloured  robes  hang 
loose  in  the  hot  wind";  the  propri- 
etorship of  the  right  kind  of  recher- 
che information  — "the  clicking 
Bound  made  by  tarantulas"  — and 
the  bisexual  curiosity.  Flaubert  is, 
very  frankly,  a sex  tourist  with  the 
sensibility  of  his  times  — he  has  a 
' little  ecstasy  about  squashing  bed- 
bugs on  the  mud  walls  of  his 
whore's  house  and  coolly  diagnoses 
her  "one  upper  incisor,  right,  which 
is  beginning  to  go  bad”. 

Peter  Levi  calls'  hl9  A Bottle  In 
The  Shade  a “small  and  necessarily 
elderly  adventure”  through  the 
Western  Peloponnese.  It  reads  qui- 
etly — though  the  poetry  is  always 
warm  as  brick  walls  at  sundown  — 
but  it  is  like  life.  He  loves  what  is  for 
itself  alone  — the  beautiful  pink 


stripes  of  the  electricity  cooling 
towers  which  have  been  an  Arca- 
dian landmark  nearly  30  years;  he 
layers  memory  and  present,  slaying 
nt  Patrick  Leigh  Fermor’s  house 
(they  serve  "Byzantine-coloured 
mashed  potatoes . . . like  the  green- 
yellow  face  of  a martyr”)  and  look- 
ing up  the  mountain  to  where  the 
ashes  of  Chatwin  the  fabulist  rest  in 
a small  monastery  in  die  middle  of 
nowhere. 

Women  call  a failure  a failure  and 
not  an  odyssey,  and  so  are  much 
better  company  on  the  road.  After 
Desert  Places,  you  might  say  of 
Robyn  Davidson  that  since  the  splat 
of  human  shit  frets  her,  she  should 
perhaps  not  have  journeyed  with 
Rajasthan’s  Rabori  nomads  — even 
left  India  off  the  itinerary.  But  her 
honesty  invigorates.  She  isn't  pitch- 
ing for  nomadism,  she  just  has  tem- 
porary membership  of  a tribe  from 
which  she  can  always  slope  off  fora 
shower  In  a dak  bungalow. 

Chatwin  wrote  "Wh8t  am  I doing 
here?”;  Davidson  says  "What  am  I 
doing  here?",  unconfident  that 
travel-writing  gives  her  any  right  to 
Intrude  — when  Bhe’s  gnawed  by 
bed  bugs  there  is  no  Flauberlian 
self-congratulation,  And  then  she 
describes  one  of  those  attacks  of 
simple  happiness  for  which  you 
travel:  “For  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you  see  them  ...  you  reach  ...  to 
within  10  yards  before  they  float  off, 
lifting  up  in  a blaze  of  flamingo  red. 
It's  not  the  same  a9  seeing  them  in  a 
zoo.”  Don't  you  dare  stop  writing, 
Davidson. 


Anatomy  of  Restlessness,  by  Bruce 
Chatwin,  Jonathan  Cape,  E15.99; 
Flaubert  In  Egypt,  by  Gustave  Flau- 
bert, Penguin,  £6.99;  A Bottle  In  the 
Shade,  by  Peter  Levi,  Slnclelr- 
Stevenson,  £1 7.99;  Desert  Places, 
by  Robyn  Davidson,  Viking,  £18 
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BOOKS  29 

context 


King  of 
comedy 


Keaton  . . . surviving  in  a world  of  sinking  ships  nnd  runmvuy  trains 


the  movies  ns  a sort  of  trainee  with 
the  comedian  Fatty  Arbuckle.  But 
he  continued  to  support  his  lion**- 
less  family  throughout  their  lives. 

Except  for  a few  months  in 
France  at  (he  end  of  the  first  world 
war.  Busier  was  absorbed  in  film- 
making from  1917  to  1929.  With  the 
coming  of  sound.  Buster's  style  of 
silent  miming  was  no  longer  in  de- 
mand. He  was  also  nearly  broke  due 
to  the  Wall  Street  Crash  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  wife.  Natalie,  one 
of  the  fabulous  Talmadge  sisters, 
who  had  been  raised  by  their  ambi- 
tious mother  to  despise  and  exploit 
men.  She  achieved  immortality  by 
appearing  in  Keaton’s  masterpiece 
Our  Hospitality  (1923).  But  having 
denied  Keaton  sex  for  some  years, 
eventually  took  him  for  everything 
he  had  in  an  acrimonious  divorce. 

Keaton  was  no  model  husband  or 


Three  shattered  lives 


Future  without 


Dan  Qlaiatar 


Excession 
by  lain  M Banks 
Orbit  451  pp  £15.99 


father,  and  his  increasingly  aberrant 
behaviour  during  the  1930s  con- 
tributed lo  his  misfortunes.  Low 
points  included  a disastrous  second 
marriage  to  a psychotic  nurse, 
bouts  of  DTs  and  visits  to  detox  cen- 
tres, including  a period  of  confine- 
ment in  a siraitjacket.  But  a third, 
happy  marriage  began  in  1940,  and 
in  presenting  the  last  35  years  in 
greater  detail  than  any  previous  bio- 
grapher has,  Meade  brings  out  the 
truly  heroic  side  of  Keaton.  In  the 
face  of  neglect  and  humiliation,  he 
never  stopped  working  including  ap- 
pearances in  Sunset  Boulevard  and 
Limelight  (his  only  collaboration 
with  Chaplin,  who  paid  him  a miserly 
$1,500  for  three  weeks'  work). 

The  story  ends  with  die  Venice 
ovation  and  his  burial  at  Forest 
Lawn  cemetery,  a rosary  in  one 
pocket,  a deck  of  cards  in  the  other. 


Philip  French 

Buater  Keaton:  Cut  to  the  Chase 
by  Marlon  Meade 
Bloomsbury  440pp  £20 


HE  career  of  Buster  Keaton 
is  a perfect  illustration  of 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  claim  that 
there  are  no  second  acts  in  Ameri- 
can lives.  Everything  for  which  he  is 
known  was  achieved  before  he  was 
35.  Fortunately,  nnd  unlike  Fitzger- 
nkl,  the  alcoholic  wilderness  years 
that  followed  the  brief  period  of 
high  good  fortune,  ended  in  the 
restoration  of  his  reputation  and  his 
recognition  as  one  uf  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  century.  A few  months 
before  his  death  in  1966  at  the  age1 
of  70,  he  received  the  longest  ova- 
tion ever  accorded  anyone  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival. 

Keaton's  movies  art-  about  a very 
ordinary  young  man  of  great  resolu- 
tion surviving  in  a world  in  which 
people  (rival  suitors,  criminals,  goer- 
rillas)  and  tilings  (colbtiniiig  houses, 
sinking  boats,  runaway  trains)  seem 
lo  be  conspiring  agaii ist  him.  As  Mar- 
ion Meade  makes  clear  in  her 
painstaking  biography,  Kenton  was 
a comic  genius  who  distilled  his 
doubts  and  miseries  into  films  that 
are  as  hilarious  as  they  are  beauti- 
fully crafted. 

Born  in  1895  !<■  a pair  of  feckless 
music  hall  entertainers,  Joseph 
Frank  Keaton  had  a traumatic  child- 
hood that  left  him  physically  and 
mentally  bruised.  He  received  his 
nickname  "Buster”  when  at  the  age 
of  18  months  he  survived  a fall 
downstairs  at  a theatrical  lodging 
house.  His  brilliance  as  a clown 
made  him  the  family  nteal  ticket. 
Front  the  age  of  four,  he  became  the 
centre  of  an  act  that  turned  on  his 
drunken,  brutal  father  throwing 
him  around  the  stage  and  often  into 
the  audience. 

The  on-stage  violence  and  the  off- 
stage neglect  of  their  soil's  educa- 
tion led  to  a runniag  battle  between 
the  Keatons  and  the  NSPCC,  which 
(or  a while  had  them  banned  from 
New  York.  Eventually,  Buster  broke 
with  his  exploitative  parents  to  join 
a Broadway  revue  and  then  to  enter 


LBura  Tennant 


The  Dream  Mistress 
by  Jenny  Dlski 
Weldenfeld  8 Nicholson 
186pp  Cl  5.99 


JENNY  DISKI  relishes  paradox 
and  her  new  lovel,  TTte  Dream 
Mistress,  is  full  ofit:  the  aphrodisiac 
power  of  the  scent  of  another 
woman  on  a lovei;  the  terrible  and 
unforeseen  consequences  of  a 
miracle;  why  the  photograph  of  a 
younger  self,  far  from  confirming  a 
personal  history,  serves  to  sever  the 
viewer  from  it.  D, function,  indeed, 
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is  the  key  word  in  the  lives  of  her 
three,  loosely  connected  female 
characters,  all  of  whom  live  in  a per- 
manent present  tense  which  admits 
of  no  pastor  future. 

The  Dream  Mistress  is  an  inter- 
esting mixture  of  surrealism  and 
sound  psychological  premise.  Mimi 
is  abandoned  by  her  father  and  then 
her  mother  as  a small  girl  and, 
never  having  been  offered  love,  is 
unable  to  feel  it.  Her  relationships 
come  to  an  end  because  she  doesn't 
believe  in  them  in  the  first  place, 
thus  fulfilling  her  own  prophecy 
that  nothing  can  last  and  the  future 
is  always  uncertain. 

Her  inability  to  remember  her 
dreams  is  an  index  of  her  incapacity 
to  build  a self  which  exists  in  time 
as  well  as  space.  Instead  of  narra- 
tive, there  Is  atmosphere:  either  the 
terrifying  void  of  her  childhood 
nightmares,  or  the  Buddhist  disen- 
gagement, of  her  adulthood.  Miml’a 
impressive  and  amoral  sexuality  is 
the  Instant  gratification  of  a life  lived 
instant  by  instant. 


Mimi's  mother,  Leah,  accom- 
plishes the  same  precarious  memo- 
ryless existence  not  through  sex 
but  through  religion.  Although  Jew- 
ish by  birth,  after  the  trauma  of  her 
husband's  departure  she  flings  her- 
self into  Catholicism.  Her  heretical 
faith,  however,  is  not  in  God  but  in 
his  absence,  a space  she  fills  mo- 
ment by  moment  by  continually  call- 
ing the  divinity  into  life  through  the 
utterance  of  His  name  in  prayer. 
Just  once,  she  unwittingly  summons 
a real  presence  which  mysteriously 
saves  die  life  of  an  asthmatic  child. 

Bella  is  the  book's  most  shadowy 
and  emblematic  figure.  When  her 
face  is  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
she  is  adopted  by  a man  who  some- 
how divines  in  her  shattered  fea- 
tures his  Platonic  missing  twin. 

Bella,  once  again  robbed  of  past 
and  future  by  her  horrific  injuries,  is 
installed  by  her  devoted  lover  In  a 
white-walled,  mirrorless  house, 
where  she  spends  her  days  waiting 
for  his  evening  arrival.  His  adora- 
tion is  an  exemplar  of  the  love  so 
absent  from  the  rest  of  the  book  — - 
selfless,  profound  and  voracious  in 
its  Intensity  — and  Bella  rejects  It. 


"THERE  is  a problem  with  Exces- 
/ si  on,  the  new  "Culture"  novel 
from  lain  M Banks.  Remove  the  let- 
ter "M”  from  the  author's  name  and 
this  book  would  be  at  the  centre  of 
some  sort  of  o stir:  respectful 
reviews  in  the  books  pages,  ex- 
tended interviews,  profile  writers 
dispatched  lo  report  on  the  author's 
habitat.  But  the  “MTgels  in  the  way. 

Rain  Iain  Banks  is  a respected 
writer  of  macabre,  willy,  slightly 
skewed  contemporary  fiction.  His 
debut,  The  Wasp  Factory,  wns,  ns 
i lit-y  say  in  the  blurbs,  arc  ini  rued. 
The  follow-ups  garnered  good  inn 
lives  and  in*  wns  established  as  n 
fresh,  sophisticated  voice. 

But  this  is  not  lain  Hanks.  This  is 
lain  M Hunks.  Same  person  hut  a 
very  differeni  proposition,  lain  M 
Hanks  writes  science  fiction,  and 
SF,  with  its  trashy  spaceship  covers 
and  its  lurch  into  liyi»er reality,  is  not 
"proper"  writing.  It  is  nut  the  sort  of 
activity  a serious  writer  should  pur- 
sue. And  serious  writer  is  the  label 
attached  to  lain  Hanks. 

This  is  I he  fourth  of  Hanks's  Cul- 
ture series.  For  him.  the  Culture  is  » 
vast  playground  where  lie  can  in- 
dulge his  more  far-fetched  fantasies 
Hut  like  the  best  playground  games, 
there  is  a serious  moral  behind  the 
screaming  and  (lie  laughter. 

There  is  screaming  and  laughter 
aplenty  in  Banks’s  Culture.  The  bad- 
dies in  Excession  arc  the  Affront,  a 
nasty,  te  nine  led  bunch  whose  Idea 
of  fun  is  lo  play  squash  with  n spe- 
cially bred  species  of  squirming  ani- 
mat that  screams  every  time  it  is  hit. 
For  extra  fan.  the  eyes  are  gouged 
out  before  service.  Ranged  against 


tite  effrontery  of  the  Affront  are  the 
AhForgetlt  Tendency,  not  much 
help  in  times  of  crisis,  and  the  main 
mass  of  the  Culture. 

The  Culture  is  a pretty  advanced 
society  that  knows  it  and  is  happily 
smug  about  it.  In  this  universe,  the 
living  is  easy  and  the  humans  are  in 
control.  Well,  the  humans  think 
they  are  in  control,  but  the  real 
brains  behind  the  Culture  arc  die 
Minds,  vast  spaceships  with  a nice 
line  in  laconic  understatement. 

Without  a trace  of  embarrass- 
ment, hulking  great  warships  carry 
names  such  as  The  Jaundiced  Out- 
look, Fate  Amenable  To  Change. 
Honest  Mistake,  Altitude  Adjuster 
(bristling  with  weapons  and  a bml 
enemy),  Shoot  Them  Ijtter  nntl 
Amici  pal  ion  Of  A New  Lover's 
Arrival. 

The  smugness  is  shade icil  by  llu- 
arrival  uf  the  Kxivssinn  of  the  lillr. 
Tin-  Kxivssiim  is  wh;ii  Banks  lernts 
nn  Outside  Context  1 'ruble in.  An 
OCP  runs  something  like  litis:  you 
are  an  efficiently  run  civilisation 
amt  the  trains  run  ««i  linn-,  when  mi 
(lie  horizon  there  appears  an  inex- 
plicable entity,  lugger  and  better 
than  anything  you  could  haw 
dreamt  of.  lilt  nit. 

'llu*  preoccupations  of  Banks’s 
science  fiction  are  enrihly  ones.  The 
Special  Circumstances  section  of 
the  Culture,  unsurprisingly,  is  in 
vi lived  in  betraying  everything  ilu- 
society  stands  for.  It  is  with  only 
mild  surprise  that  the  reader  discov- 
ers that  at  least  one  of  the  beings  in-  . 
volvrd  in  do-  novel’-,  only  k.ve  scene 
is  not  human,  nor  even  hnmnuuul 
Banks  is  a great  player  ol  games 
his  aliens  arc  very  human.  It  come* 
as  a relief  m discover  tJi.H  in  liis 
sparkling  future  aliens,  androids 
and  humans  still  get  drunk,  spit  on 
the  floor,  and  possess  n compelling 
range  of  profanities. 
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tRL  UOWAUAYS  U is  common 
Mmm  practice  for  environmental- 
S V ists  to  launch  a new  cam- 
paign with  what  arc  known  ns 
"flagship”  species,  By  reducing 
complex  scientific  Issues  to  a 
simpler,  more  emotionally  charged 
tale  of  one  familiar.  eyc-c:i telling 
animal.  like  an  eagle  or  big  carni- 
vore, campaigners  are  able  to  gener- 
ate publicity  and  open  purse  strings 
far  more  effectively. 

One  might  think,  however,  that 
when  members  of  Suffolk  Wildlife 
Trust  selected  l.htf nineties  plaalarins 
as  their  "UuRsUip"  they  manic  an  un- 
usual choice.  F*»r,  while  it  is  u Insci- 
unting  priflator.  it  is  also  Britain's 
largest  spider  stud  the  stuff  of  many 
aiviclumpl tubes'  worst  uighimitre. 
Although  it  is  possibly  in  linage r u( 
extinction  Ihmuuliniil  l*.um|H\  smile 
migciieriius  miiiIk  thought  tin*  great 
raft  spider  far  too  umitliactive  to 
warrant  s|tmnl  concern.  Unfortu- 
nately. they  Inst  sight  of  the  more 
important  pi  dure,  which  Wits  the 
wo  ml  cr lid  wetland  site  the  spicier  in- 
j habits. 

Redgrave  and  Ixtpliam  Fen.  in  the 
l coituty  of  Suffolk,  is  one  of  only  two 
sites  in  Britain  where  IMvffledes  oc- 
curs. 'litis  alone  makes  the  place  of 
national  importance,  but  Redgrave 
has  been  host  to  another  120  rare 
wetland  animals.  A further  important 
feature  is  the  wily  the  ground  water 
stored  in  chalk  aquifers  rises  upward 
tinder  pressure  to  the  fen  surface. 
Such  spring-fed  habitats  support  an 
unusual  community  of  plants. 

When  1 visited  recently  1 could 
sense  something  of  Redgrave's  spe- 
cial status.  Electric  blue  damselflies, 
luxuriating  in  the  hothouse  condi- 
tions created  by  newly  mown  rides, 
danced  ahead  of  me.  Yet.  as  1 moved 
so  they  jerked  away  just  out  of 
reach,  as  if  invisible  threads  choreo- 
graphed their  whole  eccentric  per- 
formance. Sedge  warblers  dashetl 
between  tall  belts  of  vegetation,  and 
on  a small  patch  of  open  water  1 
came  upon  a single  raft  spider,  its 
forelimbs  resting  on  the  pool’s 


meniscus  as  it  waited  for  the 
vibrations  made  by  approaching 
prey.  Surrounding  its  miniature 
aquatic  world  was  the  soporific  purr 
of  turtle  doves,  broken  occasionally 
by  sharp  snorts  us  the  reserve’s 
ponies  slopped  their  quiet  glazing 
to  shake  themselves  free  of  flies. 

Although  all  seemed  perfect  on 
this  sunny  afternoon,  both  the  re- 
serve and  its  famous  spider  have 
been  under  siege  since  the  1950s. 
when  a regional  water  company 
sank  a borehole  and  started  drawing 
off  supplies  for  local  households. 
Meantime  the  river  running  Ihrougli 
Redgrave  was  also  deep-dredged. 
The  impact  of  these  changes  was  to 
lower  the  water-table  and  cause 
Redgrave  gradually  to  dry  out 

If  the  use  of  Dolomedes  as  a flag- 
ship species  didn’t  achieve  the  usual 
expression  of  public  sympathy,  then 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  campaign 
was  more  typical.  The  scheme  de- 
I vised  for  Redgrave's  restoration  in- 
I volves  a range  of  government 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAV 


bodies,  environmental  groups  and 
businesses  — the  type  of  partner- 
ship that  is  becoming  common  and 
signals  an  increasingly  innovative 
approach  to  environmental  issues. 

Essex  and  Suffolk  Water,  owned 
by  a French  multinational,  has 
agreed  to  re-site  Us  Redgrave  bore- 
hole, while  the  water  company,  the 
British  government's  Environmental 
Agency  and  the  European  Union 
have  all  made  financial  contributions 
to  the  Suffolk  Wildlife  Trust's 
$5.4  million  Redgrave  project, 

The  whole  rescue  mission  has 
one  final  inspiring  element,  which 
comes,  of  all  places,  from  the 
wetlands  of  PolRnd.  “Kouik"  ponies, 
an  ancient  breed  closely  related  to 
Europe's  original  wild  horses,  are 
renowned  for  their  toughness  and 
indiscriminate  appetite,  including 
the  rank  vegetation  currently  smoth- 
ering Redgrave.  The  future  of  the  re- 
serve and  of  Britain's  largest,  most 
vulnerable  spider  now  depends  on 
this  unique,  international  alliance. 


A IIGEL  SHORT  recently  de- 
I V scribed  the  Karpov-Kamsky 
Fide  match  taking  place  in  Elista  as 
a "bogus  world  championship’',  but 
that  is  a simplistic  view. 

For  all  its  problems,  the  Interna- 
tional Chess  Federation  (Fide)  has 
the  authority  which  comes  from  its 
70  years  and  a membership  of  more 
than  100  nations.  And,  despite 
Short’s  views,  Karpov's  match  with 
Kamsky  has  simitar  authority,  not 
least  because  both  are  survivors  of  a 
three-year  cycle  of  eliminators. 

Meanwhile  Garry  Kasparov's 
rival  Professional  Chess  Association 
(PC  A).  which  organised  his  title  de- 
fences against  Short  in  1993  and 
Anand  in  1995,  has  lost  its  sponsor 
Intel  and  is  unlikely  to  acquire  an- 
other. 

Kasparov  is  unbeaten  in  match- 
play,  but  if  the  PCA  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  run  elimination  contests  en- 
title matches,  then  it,  loo,  must  be 
regarded  as  bogus  and  his  status 
wilt  increasingly  depend  on  his  No  1 
spot  in  the  world  rankings.  Even 
that  will  be  undermined  in  the  next 
few  weeks  if  Karpov  continues  to 
outscore  Kamsky  as  clearly  as  he 
has  done  in  their  early  games. 

There  is  still  talk  of  a $5  million, 
100-player  knock-out  world  champi- 
onsliip  in  December  1996.  financed 
by  Japan  or  Vietnam.  If,  to  counter 
objections,  the  competition  shrinks 
to  16  or  32  players  and  allows  for 
longer  matches,  then  it  seems  likely 
that  most  of  the  top  GMs  will  com- 
pete. Short  should  look  to  it  as  a 
chance,  bogus  or  not,  to  revive  his 
own  title  ambitions. 

Kamsky- Karpov,  6th  game 

1 e4  e5  2 Nf3  Nf6  Karpov  lost 
game  two  and  won  game  four  with 
lus  favourite  Caro-Kann  1 . . . c6,  so 
he  spoils  the  Kamsky  camp's  home- 
work by  resting  a reserve  defence 
which  he  has  played  previously. 

3 d4  Nxe4  4 Bd3  d5  5 Nxe5 
Nd7  6 Nxd7  Bxd7  7 0-0  Bd6  8 
Nc3  Qh4  Nxc3  9 bxc3  04)  is  the 
book  line,  when  White  can  make  his 
own  aggressive  queen  sortie  10  Qh5. 

0 g3  Nxc3  10  hxc3  Qg4  11 


Quick  crossword  no.  322  | Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


Across 

\ What  dogs  do  — 
about  trees  i4) 

3 Perfect  — 
finish  (8) 

8 Prickling  (4) 

9 Chaos  (8) 

n Of  ammat  Me  |10) 

14  Jacket  — made 
of  hemp?  i,6) 

15  Glass  bottle  (6> 
17  Set  menu  (5,5) 
CO  Menu  with 

choice  1 1.2.5) 

CM  Row  i4) 

22  Gift  (8) 

23  Legei  id  (4) 


1 Snowstoim  (8) 

2 Calculated  (8) 

4 Source  (6) 

5 Organised 
spreading  of 
Information, 
tumour  etc  (TO) 

G Whirlpool  (4) 

7 Merit  (4) 
to  Completely 
. different  (5,6)  - 
12  The  greater 
number  (B) 


13  Investigation  t8) 
16  Very  drunk  (G) 
10  Measure  — o 
patio  (4) 

10  Mend  — 
damn!  (4) 


/DONT  know  if  there's  such  a 
thing  as  a fairy  godfather,  but  if 
there  is.  then  Hans  Melcher  fulfils 
that  role  as  far  as  Dutch  bridge  is 
concerned. 

Haas  is  a wealthy  businessman 
who  dreamed  that  the  Dutch 
national  team  could  one  day  be 
world  champions.  So  he  hired  the 
best  coaches  and  provided  the  best 
training  programme  that  money 
could  buy. 

Wien  in  1993  the  Netherlands 
beat  Norway  in  the  final  of  the 
Bermuda  Bowl,  his  dream  had 
come  true. 

Melcher  continues  to  provide 
Dutch  players  with  wonderful 
bridge  in  wonderful  settings,  anil  1 
was  recently  invited  to  form  |wrl  of 
a team  to  play  against  the  current 
Dutch  side. 

The  mulch  took  place  in  a 
medieval  castle  tliHl  could  only 
huve  belonged  to  a renl-life  fairy 
godfather.  . 

in  such  surroundings  it  is  not 
alwnys  easy  to  play  perfect  bridge, 
especially  when  you  are  suffering  a 
little  (rum  jet  lag. 

Take  the  East  cards  above  and 
see  if  you  can  do  belter  than  the 
champion  player  who  held  them  at 
the  time: 


Rel+  .'  '48  Still  pre-game  analysis. 
Black  chose  KfS  in  a Spanish  game 
earlier  this  year. 

12  Be2  Qf5  13  Rbl  bG  14  c4 
dxc4  15  Bxc4  Re8  16  Be3  Bc6 
17  d5  Bd7  18  Bn  h6  19  c4 
Re7  20  Bd3  Qfb  White  is  snugly 
castled  while  Black's  king  is  stuck 
in  the  centre,  but  White  can’t  easily 
make  progress  as  there  are  no 
knights  for  infiltration  at  cti  or  b5. 

21  Kg2  21  Bc2  planning  Ba4  is 
met  by  Qc3,  but  21  Rcl  Ke8  22  Bc2 
and  (Jd3-h7  looks  stronger. 

Ive8  22  Bc2  Qc3  23  Bb3  Kf8 
24  Rcl  Qf6  25  Hc2  Rae8  26 
Qd3  Bg4  27  Bd2??  27  Qh7  «5  is 
unclear.  Instead,  Kamsky  misses  a 
simple  tactic. 

Rl-2  28  Rxe2  Kxc2  29  Rfl 
Rxd21  30  Resigns.  Winning  the 
house.  If  30  Qxd2  QI3+  31  Kgl  Bh3 
32  Bt-4  Qxt-4  33  J3  (}fT>!  when  White 
loses  his  rook  or  is  mated  after  34 
Re  I BcfH-35  Kill  Qxf3+. 

No  2429 


North  (dummy) 

♦ KJ 7 65 
¥104  2 

♦ J 10  8 4 3 

♦ None 

East  (you) 

4 432 
¥ Q 97 
: 4 K6 
♦ AKQ107 

This  has  been  the  bidding  at  love  all: 


West 

North 

East 

14 

2¥ 

4ft 

5¥ 

No 

No 

No 

& i;  k 

i ' g " 

. ft  . 

'■  5 1 

_A 

abode  Igh 


White  mates  in  six  moves,  against 
any  defence  tby  S Nikolaev,  1994). 
The  Problemist  magazine  (£15  for 
six  issues  from  16  Cranford  Close. 
Woodmancote,  Cheltenham  GL52 
4QA)  quotes  this  intriguing  puzzle 
where  Black  has  no  legal  moves  and 
the  mate  arises  from  a single  well- 
hidden  line  of  play. 

No  2428:  (a)  Rxb4  2 QxdSt  Kh?  3 
Qg5l  Rxb3?  4 Qh5+  and  5 Qx(7+  (b) 
Rd3  forces  a K+P  ending  (c)  Rd2!  2 
Nxc6  RxT2+  3 Kxf2  Rd2+  4 Kgl  Qel+ 
5 Rfl  Qxg3+  and  mates. 


North 
4 KJ765 
¥104  2 
4 J 108 4 3 
♦ None 

East 
ft  432 
¥ Q97 
4 K6 

♦ AKQ107 

South 
ft  AQ1093 
¥53 

4 A 

**5432 


West 
ft  None 
¥ AKJ86 
4 Q 9752 
* J 96 


West,  your  partner,  leads  the  king 
of  hearts,  on  which  you  play  die 
seven  tu  show  an  odd  number. 
next  leads  a low  heart  to  your  queen, 
declarer  following  suit.  What  do  you 
lead  to  the  third  trick?  I hope  you 
mid  a trump,  because  the  full  hand 
is  at  the  top  of  the  next  column. 

If  you  do  not  play  a trump  at  trick 
three,  . South  will  make  11  tricks 
with  the  ace  of  diamonds  and  no! 
: fewer  than  ten  ruffsl  If  you  play  a 
trump,  he  must  fall  a trick  Bhort 
since  he  can  establish  neither  a long 
club  nor-  a long  diamond,  apd  he 
cannot  score  five  ruffe  In  each  hand. 


I trust  you  did  not  let  your  part- 
ner down.  If  yau  did,  your  task 
might  have  been  easier  had  you 
asked  yourself  why  partner  had 
taken  the  appatent,  risk  of  under- 
leading  his  ace  of  hearts  at  the  sec-1 
ond  trick.  Obyionsly.  he  wanted  you 
to  be  on  lead  at  trick  three,  so 
wanted  you  to  do  someth^ 
could  not  do  hjmielt  If  the  required, 
defence  was  three  rounds  of  hearts, 
or  hyo  rounds  followed  by  a club  or 
diamond  switch,  he  could  do  that 
perfectly  well  on  Ids  own.  But.  he 
could  not  play  a trump,  Trying  to  see 
the  hand  through  partner’s  eyes  ifl 
always  good  technique  — even  u\ 
fairyland.  '_®i 
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Cycling  Tour  de  France 


Indurain 
survives 
the  Alps 


William  Fotherlngham 


EVGENY  BERZIN,  the  preco- 
cious Russian  prodigy  who 
toppled  Miguel  Indurain  In 
the  1994  Tour  of  Italy,  finally  came 
of  age  last  weekend  in  the  Alps,  en- 
tering his  adopted  Italy  in  the 
leader’s  yellow  jersey  on  Monday. 

The  race  was  perfectly  poised  for 
another  showdown  in  the  massive 
mountain  stage  to  the  Sestriere  ski 
resort,  though  snow  and  gusting 
winds  forced  Monday's  stage  to  be 
shortened. 

The  blond  Rossian's  experience 
of  the  Alps  last  year  was  mostly 
gained  from  within  his  team  car 
after  he  quit.  This  year  has  been 
different  altogether.  On  Saturday 
Berzin  merely  observed,  in  as  much 
comfort  as  is  poisibie  while  riding 
125  miles  over  tl|ree  mountains  in 
pouring  rain,  while  Bjarne  Riis’s 
Telekom  team  toAk  the  race  apart 
and  Indurain  suffered  his  worst  few 
minutes  in  any  of  the  last  six  Tours. 

By  Saturday  evening  Berzin  led 
the  race  but  there  was  no  margin 
for  error.  Remarkably,  after  almost 
1,000  miles'  racing,  Abraham  Olano 
of  Spain,  the  current  world  cham- 
pion, was  in  the  sime  time,  and  tile 
Russian  held  the  fellow  jersey  only 
because  he  had  finished  O.lBsec 
ahead  of  Olano  in  the  prologue  time 
trial  a week  earliei 
Behind  these  tvo  the  top  10— in- 
cluding men  with  leal  thy  Tour  pedi- 
grees such  as  Tory  Rominger,  Piotr 
Ugroumov.  Riis  and  Richard 
Virenque  — were  covered  by  lmin 
2sec.  The  sensalicnal  stage  left  the 
yellow  jersey  very  nuch  up  for  grabs, 
Sunday's  mountain  time-trial,  up 
the  valley  road  Com  Bourg  Saint 
Maurice  to  Val  d’.s^re.  was  bound 
to  shuffle  the  order  again  and  so  it 
proved.  Berzin's  /ictory  was  con- 
vincing but  not  enough  to  destroy 


the  hopes  of  Riis.  who  confirmed 
the  progress  he  made  last  year. 

On  Monday  the  race  lead  — 
Berzin's  by  a tenuous  43  seconds  at 
the  start  — slipped  away  as  Riis 
forged  ahead  over  the  Col  de  Mont- 
gen^vre  to  the  Italian  border  and 
the  climb  to  the  finish  at  Sestriere, 

With  every  mile  the  young  Russ- 
ian became  less  assured.  Two  miles 
from  the  finish  it  was  Indurain  who 
upped  the  pace  to  dispose  of  the 
young  pretender,  and  the  five-times 
winner  followed  that  with  an  inex- 


Sports  diary  Mike  Kiely 


Roar  power 

AMID  the  uual  delicacies  on  I A CAS 
the  V/imbedon  menu  of  #ABrit 
downpours  disputed  line  Olympic 


AMID  the  uual  delicacies  on 
the  V/imbedon  menu  of 
downpours  disputed  line 
calls  and  overpriced  strawberries, 
Tiger  Tim”  Homan  provided 
Britain  with  a brie  taste  of  Centre’ 
Court  glory. 

The  unassuming  21-year-old  was 
Britain's  very  omi  mouse,  that 
roared,  earning  hisitripes  thanks  to 
victories  over  oppoenta  of  the  cali- 
bre of  French  (pen  champion 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikoito  claim  a quar- 
ter-final place  — ne  first  British 
man  to  reach  the  ast  eight  since 
Roger  Taylor  in  197, 

Sadly,  “Tiger  Tirf  bowed  after  a 
straight  sets  defea  by  American 
Todd  Martin,  7-6,7-66-4,  but  he  pro- 
vided evidence  thatBritain.may  at 
last  be  producing  plyers  capable  of 
surviving  in  the  jugle  of  Grand 
Slam  teqnis: 

Switzerland's  Manna  Hingis  be- 
came .the-  younge:  Wimbledon 
champion  at  15  yeai  and  282  days . 
when  she  partnered  leleqa  Bukova 
— at  3 1,  twice  Hingis  age  — to  vic- 
tory in  the  Women's 'oubles.  : i 


A CASE  of  tracks  of  my  tears  for 
Britain's  Sally  Gunnell  as  the 
Olympic  400  metres  champion 
pulled  up  at  a meeting  in  Lausanne. 
Haring  missed  last  year’s  World 
Championships  because  of  an  in- 
jury to  her  right  achilles  that  even- 
tually required  surgery,  Gunnell  was 
th  is  time  left  nursing  her  left  leg. 

Linford  Christie  was  left  in  no 
doubt  of  the  task  facing  him  in  the 
200  metres  when , Frankie  Freder- 
icks ended  Michael  Johnson's  38- 
race  unbeaten  run  in  Oslo,  beating, 
the  American  in  19,82sec  and  regis- 
tering his  third  Commonwealth 
record  in  11  days.  ■. 

MIKE  Atherton  has  been  re-np- 
pointed  captain  of  the  England 
iricket  team  for  the  Test  and  one- 
day  series  against  Pakistan  later  tills 
summer.  Meanwhile  the  men's  and 
women's  games  notched  up  a cou- 
ple of  milestones.  In  the  County 
Championship  • match  between 
Gloucesterslilre  and  Glamorgan  at 
Bristol,  the. visiting  team  set  a new 


Cricket  Thfrd  Test:  England  v India 

England  go  to  sleep 
after  a feast  of  runs 


Slippery  slope . . . Indurain  feels  the  strain  during  last  Sunday's 
Individual  time  trial  to  Val  d’lsfere  photograph:  peter  de  jonq 


orable  increase  in  tempo  of  the  kind 
which  proved  so  devastating  in  1994 
and  1995.  Only  Rominger,  Luc 
Leblanc  and  Virenque  could  hold 
him.  By  the  finish  Riis  was  not  far 
ahead  and  Berzin  was  grovelling  a 
minute  back. 

in  the  most  dramatic  Tour  since 
the  LeMond  victory  in  1989,  In- 
durain has  put  himself  firmly  back 
in  the  running  fora  sixth  win. 

William  Fotharlngham  Is  features 
editor  of  Cycling  Weekly 


club  record  when  four  batsmen  — 
Stephen  James,  Hugh  Morris. 
Matthew  Maynard,  and  Tony  Cottey 
— all  made  centuries  in  the  same  in- 
nings. New  Road,  Worcester  wit- 
nessed New  Zealand  opener  Debbie 
Hockley  become  the  third  woman 
to  notch  up  four  centuries  for  her 
country,  in  the  second  Test  against 
England.  Hockley  joins  England's 
Enid  BBkewell  and  India's  Sandja 
Agarwal  in  this  exclusive  club. 


COLIN  Montgomerie  won  the 
Irish  Open  at  Druids  Glen  after 
Andrew  Oldeorn  threw  away  the 
title  on  the  last  green.  Overnight 
leader  Oldeorn  knew  what  he  had  to 
do  when  he  reached  the  par-four 
18U\,  Montgomerie  having  already 
poBted  a 68  for  a five-under  total  of 
279.  But  he  took  tlircc  to  reach  the 
green  nndi  then  another  three  putts 
to  leave  Monty  holding  (he  trophy. 


FRIENDS  old  arid  new  arrived 
front  foreign  fields  as  the  count- 
down to.  the  new,  football  season 
began.  ! The  transfer  market  re- 
flected die  burgeoning  financial  pull 


Mika  Salvay  at  Trent  Bridge 

THE  game  between  England  and 
India  looked  like  petering  out  to 
a dull  draw  on  Tuesday  after  both 
sides  took  two  days  each  to  amass 
huge  first  innings  totals  in  the  third 
Test,  with  Mike  Atherton's  men 
needing  only  a draw  to  win  the 
three-match  series. 

(t  started  welL  India  won  the  toss 
and  their  new  young  batting  star, 
Saurav  Ganguly,  shone  again,  join- 
ing an  6Iite  band  of  players  who 
have  scored  two  centuries  in  their 
first  two  To9ts.  In  the  process  he 
shored  a record-breaking  255-mn 
partnership  with  Sachin  Tendulkar. 

But  after  four  days  on  a flat-top 
the  two  Hides  found  themselves 
near  enough  on  the  same  terms  ns 
they  started.  Once  England  had 
passed  the  follow-on  figure  with  the 
last  bail  i>f  Saturday's  play  the  game 
was  virtually  condemned  to  a draw. 

But  so  somnolent  were  proceed- 
ings on  Monday  that  only  228  runs 
came  from  91  overs.  By  the  close 
the  patience  of  the  small  crowd,  un- 
like (he  batsmen’s,  was  exhausted 
and  they  were  reduced  to  jeering 
every  run. 

With  the  home  side  on  550  for 
seven  in  reply  to  521.  and  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  they  should  try 
to  set  up  a giand  finale,  Atherton 
seemed  likely  to  win  lus  second  se- 
ries ns  enptain  and  only  England's 
fourth  since  1985. 

In  an  era  where  English  cricket 
has  slumped  to  the  level  of  a bull  for 
comedians'  humour,  that  is  no  mean 
achievement.  With  the  exception  of 
the  crazy,  last-ditch  defeat  in  Cape 
Town,  England  have  not  lost  a Test 
since  the  third  against  West  Indies 
11  matches  ago. 

There  was  just  a chance  that  Eng- 
land. on  what  remained  an  ex- 
tremely good  batting  pitch  and 
assuming  they  had  the  inclination, 
could  have  aimed  for  a reasonable 
advantage  to  pul  some  pressure  on 
India — if  only  to  have  the  last  word. 
Instead,  with  batsmen  finding  no 


Rflvanelli . . . bound  for  'Boro 

stars  Fabrizio  Ravnnelli  and  Roberta 
D1  Matteo  joined  Middlesbrough 
and  Chelsea  respectively. 

Following  his  sudden  departure 
front  Gnlatasaray.  Graeme  Sou  ness 
surfaced  in  Southampton,  promis- 
ing to  distribute  some  much  needed 
Turkish  delight  at  the  South  Coast 
club  — in  contrast  to  the  more  abra- 
sive style  of  management  lie  had 
practised  at  Rangers  and  Liverpool. 


ALL  IS  definitely  not  well  at  Fur-. 

ran  in  the  run-up  to  this  Sun- 
day's British  Grand  Prlx.  Following 
the  engine  trouble  that  had  ruled  out 


sort  of  touch  against  excellent  seam 
bowling  from  Srinath  and  Prasad, 
the  day  was  devoid  of  Intent.  Nasser 
Hussain  was  unable  to  continue  his 
innings  of  107,  having  fractured  his 
finger  in  the  last  over  of  ploy  on  Sat- 
urday. But  Atherton,  who  might 
have  had  ideas  of  converting  his 
century  into  a double  and  perhaps 
beyond,  instead  scratched  around 
for  an  hour,  scored  15  more  runs 
and  wna  out  for  160. 

There  was  45  from  Graham 
Thorpe,  although  he  failed  to  con- 
vince, and  n pleasant  debut  innings 
from  Mark  Ealhnm.  who  at  least 
showed  some  positive  intentions  In 
mnking  51  before  spooning  n catch 
to  backward  ixtinl. 

I’erhajra  the  must  telling  innings 
of  the  day,  however,  came  fmm 
Graeme  Hick,  the  peaks  ami 
troughs  of  whose  Test  career  are 
beginning  in  resemble  an  Alpine 
stage  of  the  'lour  de  France.  Each 
time  he  struggles  to  the  top  and 
looks  like  pulling  on  lino  yellow  jer- 
sey. he  falls  off  his  bike.  Tikis  series 
has  been  an  abomination  for  him. 
with  scores  of  eight,  one  and  six  in 
(lie  previous  two  matches  followed 
by  an  excruciating  20  on  Monday  in 
two  hours  and  20  minutes. 

Hick,  with  87  first-class  hundred* 
to  his  name,  is  regarded  as  the 
prime  iliundurbai  in  the  England 
side.  A year  ago  he  scared  a century 
on  thisground  and.  with  an  orthodox 
stance  and  a declaration  of  tough- 
ness, he  began  to  look  the  part. 

This  is  Hick’s  sixth  summer  as  an 
England  player  and  in  four  of  the 
previous  five  he  has  failed  to  make 
it  through  a complete  scries.  Al- 
though he  has  been  up  against  two 
superb  bowlers  in  Srinath  and 
Prasad,  the  looming  prospect  u f 
Wasim,  Waqar  and  the  rest  will 
make  neither  him  nor  file  selectors 
sleep  soundly. 

India  521  (Tendulkar  177,  Ganguly 
136,  Gravid  84);  England  550-7 
(Atherton  160,  Hussain  107)  after 
I lour  days  oi  play 


at  Mngny-Cours  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  die  Italian  team’s  racing  di- 
rector Jean  Todt  had  an  offer  of  res- 
ignation turned  down.  Meanwhile 
Schumacher  has  been  immersed  in 
intensive  testing  at  Monza  in  an  at- 
tempt to  put  behind  him  the  series  of 
mechanical  failures  that  have 
dogged  his  defence  of  the  title. 


THE  self-styled  Dark  Destroyer 
of  British  boxing,  Nigel  Benn, 
went  out  with  a whimper  rather 
than  a bang  In  the  fourth  round  of 
the  World  Boxing  Organisation 
super-middleweight  title  fight  against 
Ireland’s  Steve  Collins.  The  32-year- 
old  from  Ilford  was  forced  to  retire 
after  twisting  his  right  ankle. 


TIM  HENMAN  wasn’t  the  only 
Bachelor  Buy  wooing  the  Wim- 
bledon faithful.  With  the.  storm 
clouds  putting  a dnmpcncr  on  the 
Centre  Court  atmosphere,  who 
should  pop  up  with  a little  knight 
music  but  Sir  Cliff  Richard.  With 
backing  from  a group  of  lady  players, 
tite  eternally  youthful  singer  plun- 
dered his  back  catalogue  to  keep  the 
puntera  in  Summer  Holiday  mood. 


of  the  Premiership  as  Italian  Serie  A I . Michael  Schumacher's  participation  I Shiv  Sharma  is  on  holiday 


